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Stabilizing Trade 
By Public Works 
Program Urged 


Increase in Construction at 
Beginning of Depression 
Advocated by Chairman 
Of President’s Committee 


Planning in Advance 
Held to Be Essential 


Quick Response in Other In- 
dustries Is Predicted as Re- 
sult of Accelerating Work 
On Building Projects 


By Col. Arthur Woods , 
Chairman, President's Emergency Committee 
for Employment 

Increase in the construction of public 
works at the beginning of a period of de- 
pression, made possible by the prompt ex- 
pedition of projects already planned by 


Federal, State and local authorities would | 


be one of the surest methods of maintain- 
ing economic equilibrium. 

A diminution in building is often the 
first sign of an oncoming industrial de- 
pression, just aS a slightly increased re- 
sumption in building may be one of the 
early signs of a resumption of normal 
business activity. The total amount of 
construction in a normally good year in 
the United States is $10,000,000,000. Ol 


this amount, public works—Federal, State, | 


municipal and county—amount to about 
$3,250,000,000. About 80 per cent of the 
cost of such construction, taking in all 
its various ramifications, is paid for labor. 
Public Works Program 

At the beginning of an industrial de- 
pression, when private construction was 
slowing up a little, if public construction 
could be increased proportionately, the 
filling of the gap could hardly help slow- 


ing up the threatened depression, and les- | 


sening its severity. To make the prompt 
expedition of public works effective in de- 
pressed times, however, the State and lo- 
cal governing bodies must follow the ex- 
ample of the Federal Government and 
work with each other, since Federal con- 
struction normally amounts to only about 
1.14 of total public works. 

The creation of a public works reserve 
of projects fitting into the orderly devel- 
opment of Federal, State and local gov- 


ernments, which could be expedited if a| 


depression arose, affects governments, 
builders, architects, subcontractors and 
labor, and calls for the most thoughtful 
and careful planning by all concerned. 

The Federal Government has shown 
the way to the country at large through 
the creation of the advanced planning 
board for Federal public works which has 
now been set up in Washington—a per- 
manent organization functioning under 
the chairmanship of Secretary of Com- 
merce Robert P. Lamont. 


Prevention of Depression 
The systematic undertaking of public 


works at the beginning of a depression | 


would be for the good psychologically. 


The stimulus to the whole economic sys- | 


tem resulting from advancement of pub- 


lic works is comparable to the manner in | 


which a change in bank rates acts as an 
encouragement beyond its actual effect 
on the price of money. 


The psychological element is an im- 
portant factor in industrial fluctuations, 
and a 2 or 3 per cent fluctuation in con- 
sumers’ buying is sufficient to cause the 
merchants to tighten up, which leads to 
the purchasing agents cutting their pur- 
chases 5 or 10 per cent and thus affects 
the manufacturer, who stops buying from 
his main sources of raw material. A very 
severe depression in business is seldom 
more than 15 per cent less than normal. 


The most obvious beneficiary of public | 


works undertaken in depressed times is 


the construction industry, but what af-| 


fects this industry affects the whole 
structure of business. 
one another. What is good for the grain 


industry is good for the wholesale hard- 
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Cotton Cloth Industry, 
Shows Larger Sales 


Gain in Shipments Also Re- 
duces Manufacturers’ Stocks 


Sales of cotton cloth in February were 
at the highest level since September, 1929, 
and stocks were reduced to the lowest 
figure since November, 1927, creating con- 
siderable optimism in the industry, the 
Department of Agriculture stated March 
27. Trade in cotton textiles has been 
stimulated abroad also, the Department 
said, by various factors, including higher 
cotton prices. 
of world cotton prospects follows in full 
text: 


The price of American cotton rose to a 
level about 2 cents per pound above the 
low point of Dec. 15 by the first week of 
March, but on March 20 it was about one- 
half cent below the peak of March 4. The 
movement of prices for other growths was 


somewhat in line with the prices of Amer- 


ican. 


With the upward movement of prices 
there was increased buying and price-fix- 
ing which continued fairly well through- 
out February, but with the decline in 
prices in early March there has been some 
relaxation. 


The world visible supply of all cottons 
on March 13, 1931, was about 2,163,000 
bales above the supply on the correspond- 
ing date last year and the visible supply 
of American cotton was about 2,330,000 
bales more than last year. 

The decrease in the 
all growths from Feb. 13 to March 13 
this year was 105,000 bales compared with 
a decrease last year of 448,000 bales. The 
Same comparison for American growth 
shows a decrease of 230,000 and 512,000 
bales, respectively, for this year and last. 

In February exports exceeded those for 
February, 1930, by 31,000 bales, but for 
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Industries lean on | 


visible supply of | 


Prepara tory 


For Home Building Conference 


Personnel of Working Subcommittees for Study Directed | 


By President Expected to Be Announced in 
Near Future 


ESIGNED to solve some of the imme- 
diate problems of improvement of 
homes throughout the country, the plan- 
ning committee of the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership is organizing the personnel of 
working subcommittees with a view to 
reports to a main and probably final con- 
ference on the subject at Washington, 
D. C., in November, the executive secre- 
tary. Dr. John M. Gries, stated orally 
March 27. The joint chairmen of the con- 
ference are the Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, and the Secretary of 
the Interior, Ray L. Wilbur. 
Announcement Expected Soon _ 
Mr. Gries said the planning committee 
of the conference has set up approxi- 
mately 25 working committees and the se- 
lection of chairmen and members of the 
committees would be announced in the 
near future. Several already are func- 
tioning informally as chairmen to make 
preliminary inquiries, he said, but none 
of them will be made public until the 
selection of the entire personnel is com- 
pleted. 
Some work is being gotten under way, 
he said, with respect to designing otf 
homes, city planning and zones, finance 


Southern Protest 
On Cottonseed Tax 
In West Suggested 


Alabama Commissioner Pro- 
poses Retaliatory Measure 
By Imposing Similar Levy 
On Hog Lard 


Montcomery, Ata., March 27—A South- 
| wide protest against the action of certain 
western States in proposing a tax of 5 
icents a pound on cottonseed lard and 
cottonseed oil is urged by Seth P. Storrs, 
Alabama Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Industries. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Rn | 
and utilities problems. Other committees | 
also will be swung into actual work as | 
soon as the organization is completed. 


| They will deal with past efforts and fu-| 


; ture programs 


Retaliation through legislation placing! 


a similar tax on hog lard will be asked 


if the protest fails, Mr. Storrs stated | 
orally. | 

Commissioner Storrs has telegraphed 
i/the commissioners of agriculture and 


| Governors of South Dakota, Iowa, and 
| Wisconsin as follows: 

“We note proposal to place prohibitory 
|tax on cottonseed shortening in your 
| State. 
|ilar tax on hog lard. The South can use 
lits cottonseed. Can you use your hog 

lard?” 


Southern Protest 


In a letter to commissioners of agri- 
culture of the cotton-producing States 
urging their protest Commissioner Storrs 
said: 

“The State of South Dakota has 
passed a law putting a tax of 5 cents a 
pound on cottonseed lard and cottonseed 
oil. Similar measures are pending in the 
States of Iowa and Wisconsin. . It looks 
like a concentrated move by the Corn 
Belt to outlaw cottonseed oil. 

“In addition to levying a tax on oil, 
some of the States also are charging a 


In retaliation we propose a sim-'! 


heavy license for every dealer handling | 


oil products which amounts to an abso- 
lute embargo. 

“It is deplorable that such legislation 
should be attempted, but since it has 
started, aimed at such an important prod- 
uct as cottonseed oil, it is necessary 
that we take joint action in the mat- 
ter. I would appreciate very much if you 
would wire the governors and commis- 
sioners of agriculture in these States.” 

Alleges Trade Barrier 

Following the telegrams Mr. Storrs 
| wrote letters to the governors and com- 
missioners of agriqilture in South Dakota, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin, in which he said in 
part: 

“It is very deplorable that an attempt 
should be made by the various States to 


erect artificial trade barriers which is 
thoroughly unsound and _ undesirable. 
“Ever since the Civil War the cotton 


States have had their smoke houses in 
the Corn Belt and you people have sup- 
plied us with enormous quantities of hog 
products and the arrangement has been 
|! mutually satisfactory although very ex- 
| pensive to the Cotton Belt. 

“It seems that there is a move on foot 
}to pass this legislation in the Corn Belt 
States which amounts to an absolute em- 
| bargo on cottonseed oil products. If your 
| State persists in this kind of legislation 
}the only thing left for use would be a 
| policy of retailation which would mean 
| that we would outlaw not only lard but 
|}other hog products by umreasonable tax- 





| 


in business and housing, 
industrial decentralization and housing, 
ideals of materials, methods, etc., of con- 
struction, home ownership, leasing or | 
renting, heating, lighting, plumbing, ven- | 
tilation and air conditioning and other 
fundamental equipment, kitchens and 
other work centers, reconditioning, re-| 
modeling and modernizing, layouts of sub- 
divisions, home furnishing and decoration, 
landscaping and planting and household 
management. 
Community and Rural Housing 

One committee when organized will 
deal entirely with the community phase 
oi housing with particular reference to 
health, recreation, industrial efficiency | 
and delinquency, and citizenship. An- 
other will consider problems of the iso- 
lated farm houses and the villages. 

Dr. Gries also made available the fol 
lowing information: 


These groups. which will not be an-'! 
nounced until all are selected, will study | 
the work to be outlined to them and will | 
make a report in each case to a general | 
conference which will be held at Wash- 
ington probably in November. The con- | 
ference will be similar in character to} 
that which recently was held in respect to| 
child welfare. So far the work has been 
of a preliminary character relating to| 
organization and study informally by sev- | 
eral in respect to city planning and cer- | 
tain other work, 
has been important, because we have had 
to consider broadly questions of represent- 
ation to be observed in making up the 
committees, geographical and other group 
considerations. 

Wide Field to Be Covered 


The inquiry to be made by the commit- 
tees will run the whole gamut of condi- 
tions affecting housing. In city planning, 


j 


for instance, there will be considered lay- | 


outs to show avoidable losses. For in- 
stance, deep narrow lots in congested 
sections are almost inevitably promotive | 
of slums. There is a multitude of vital 
problems arising that may be taken into 
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Controversy on Bible 
Given Supreme Court 


Washington State Tribunal 
Permits Appeal of Ruling 
On School Reading 





O.ympta, WasH., March 27 
An appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States to test the right of citizens 
and taxpayers to demand the reading of 
the Bible, and instruction therein, in the 
public schools of the State of Washington 
was allowed, on March 27, by the Supreme 
Court of Washington. 


Constitutional Provision 


The appeal is being taken in the case 
of Clithero et al. v. Showalter et al., in 
which the State court determined that 
the State Constitution forbade the read- 
ing or teaching of the Bible in the public 
schools and State educational institutions. 
The Constitution provides that “no pub- 
lic money or property shall be appro- 
priated for or applied to any religious 
worship, exercise, or instruction, or sup- 
port of any religious establishment.” 

The provision as construed by the State 
Supreme Court, it was urged in the peti- 
tion for appeal, is unconstitutional because 
contrary to the preamble, Article VI, and 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
and the Declaration of Independence, as 
well as being violative of the inherent 
rights of the petitioners, as citizens, tax- 
payers, and parents of school-age chil- 
dren. 

New Issues Claimed 

The case was determined by the State 
court upon its ruling in a case decided 
several years ago. The petitioners, how- 
ever, allege that in the prior case the Fed- 
eral questions now raised were not in- 
volved, and that the court erred in hold- 
ing that it was estopped from considering 
and deciding their rights and privileges 
“notwithstanding the Supreme Court of 
the United States has since, in effect, if 
not actually, sustained such rights and 
privileges under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.” 

The Supreme Court of Washington de- 
nied a petition for a writ of mandamus 
to compel the State Board of Education 
to comply with the demands of the peti- 
tioners. They had sought an order by 
the Board, according to the court's opin- 


| 
| [Continued on Page 5, Column 5.1] ' [Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Effect of Economic Situation 


On Schools in Rural Sections 





\ ANY school teachers’ salaries have 
~ been reduced and many rural 
schools have been closed throughout 
the Nation because of a lack of school 
revenue, Katherine M. Cook, chief of the 
Division of Special Problems, Office of 
Education, stated orally March 27. The 
terms of numerous other schools have 
been shortened, she said. 


Mrs. Cook said the agricultural 
States are the ones principally affected 
by the falling off in tax payments. 

Additional information made availa- 
ble by Mrs. Cook follows: 

So severe is the economic crisis in 
some States that rural education is suf- 
fering and the future is not encourag- 
ing. Farmers, unable to pay their 
taxes in many sections, due to the 
drought and the general economic de- 
pression, have not put into the treasu- 
ries revenue anticipated for the main- 
tenance of the public schools. One 
State deliberated upon the necessity of 
closing its rural’ schools for a whole 


year. Another State repealed the basic 
school tax provision and no substitute 
was Offered to meet the educational 
costs. 


Educators are attempting to prevent 
the curtailment of education, and 
progress has been made in some 
States. Arkansas, for example, has re- 
cently enacted very constructive edu- 
cationa] legislation. 

A new law makes the State Superin- 
tendent an appointive office by the 
State Board of Education. A commit- 
tee has been appeinted by the Legis- 


lature to make special recommenda- 
tions relative to school finance. The 
whole educationa! program has_re- 


ceived additional 
provision of 
funds. 

New York State has made it clear 
that teachers there will not have their 
incomes decreased. On the contrary, 
through the equalization fund, salaries 
have actually increased. 


impetus through the 
$500,000 for equalization 


The selection procedure | 








On German Planes 


Wide Adoption of Plan by 
Transport Systems Is 
Foreseen 


Ts first commercial plane-to-station 

radio service in Europe was recently 
opened by the German Air Company, 
Deutsche Luft Hansa, according to ad- 
vices from Trade Commissioner A. 
Douglas Cook at Berlin. 

The Deutsche Luft Hansa and the 
German postal service cooperating with 
the air transport operators and postal 
authorities in Czechoslovakia and Aus- 
tria is offering a new service by which 
commercial telegrams may be accepted 
on planes on the route Berlin-Dresden- 
Prague-Vienna for forwarding to desti- 
nations in either of these three coun- 
tries. 

Telegram blanks have been placed in 
all the planes flying this route. Ordi- 
nary telegrams, not in code, and not 
exceeding 15 words, may be transmitted 
from the moving plane. At present the 
rate is one mark ($0.2382) per word, 
although this rate will probably be sub- 
stantially reduced in the near future. 

As soon as the Deutsche Luft Hansa 
has developed sufficient experience with 
this new service, it will be extended to 
other European air lines. The next line 
to be affected will be the express route 
Berlin-Vienna, on which commercial 
messages will be accepted beginning 
May 15, 1931.—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 


Data on Karthquakes 
Are Being Cathered 


Throughout World 


| 
j 


Knowledge of Disturbances 
| Advanced by Exchange of 
| Reeords, According to 
| Federal Specialist 


| 
| 


\ 


By Capt. N. H. Heck 
Chief of the Division of Terrestrial Magnetism 
and Seismology, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Department of Commerce 


Our knowledge of earthquakes is stead- 
ily increasing. The immensity of the task 
is realized. It is not so much a matter | 
| of startling discoveries as of the steady | 
accumulation of accurate records, made | 
porr"zle by the development of new instru-} 
ments and the fact that such instruments | 
are suitably placed at proper intervals 
throughout the country. 

This work is not being done by any one | 
country but by observers throughout the | 
| world, who not only take care of their 
| own records but exchange data. All earth- 
| quakes are listed in the International 
| Seismological Summary, published monthly 
lat Oxford, England, since 1904. 

There is no particular causal relation 


| between high tides and earthquake shocks. 
| Earthquakes take place by a slipping of 
;the earth’s crust horizontally, vertically, 
or diagonally. The vertical is probably the 
most freugent movement. 


Tidal Wave Explained 


When 


vertical movements occur under 
bm ocean, a seismic sea Wave or, as it is 
commonly called, a tidal wave—though 


j it has nothing whatever to do with the 
tides—is likely to occur. If such a wave 
| occurs near to land, a great wall of water 


jis likely to rush in over the low portions | 
}of the coast. In the event of the 
|proximity of a seaport, houses may be 


swept away and great damage done, as 
happened in Newfoundland in November 
of 1929. 


From time to time we have very high 
tides, such as those which did damage 
along the New England coast early dur- 
ing this year. Such tides ordinarily have 
nothing to co with earthquakes and in 
no case can they cause them. However, | 
if such a tide occurs along a coast sub- | 
Ject to earthquakes, and when an eath- 
quake is about ready to occur, the tide 
may act as a trigger force and set off 
the earthquake. A passing area of low 
barometric pressure may act in the same 
way. 


Earthquakes in 1931 


The first two months of the present 
calendar year registered a high earth- 
quake activity in all parts of the world, 
according to figures collected by the Coast 


and Geodetic Survey. There were 23 | 
earthquakes reported in January and} 
February, as compared to a half dozen 


during the same period of last year, 14 of 
which were located this year and none 
last. 

This year the Survey received 140 re- 
ports, however, as compared to 15 last 
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Senator Reed Would 
Abolish Farm Board 


Agency Has No Further Reason | 
For Existence, He Says 


Abolition of the Federal Farm Board | 
was advocated March 27 by Senator Reed | 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 


“I cannot see that the Farm Board has 
helped the farmer and I see no reason for 
its further existence,” Senator Reed said. 
In commenting upon the Farm Board's 
| determination not to attempt stabilization 
of 1931 wheat, Senator Reed declared that 
| the action is proof that the Government 

cannot artificially manufacture prosperity 
for agriculture or any other industry. 
“There is no use crying over spilt milk,” 
the Senator said, “but we cannot artifi- 
cially manufacture prosperity for a given 
section without eventually breaking the 
back of the rest of the country. Our ex- 
perience has exactly paralleled the expe- 
rience of every other country that has 
tried to fix the price of some of its prod- 
ucts. Cuba had the same experience in 
sugar. Brazil has its in coffee. Chile had | 
it in nitrate. England had it in rubber, | 


and so it has gone all over the world. The | 


| expenditure is worth while if ‘e have at 
last learned our lesson,” he said. 


; Supervised scholastic endeavor either 


|mathematics and drawing. 


} cent 


|} cothe 


| uates 
|eigners who cannot read or write any lan- 


Offer Advanced 
Courses of Study 


Philosophy and Languages 


Among Subjects Now RBe- 
ing Taught, According to 
Department of Justice 


Many Are Entered 
In Extension Work 


/Enrollment in Correspondence 


Subjects at the Leavenworth 


Prison Rose From 230 to 
1.420 Within a Year 
The Federal Government's efforts to 


rehabilitate physically and mentally pris- 
oners confined in the Federal penal and 
correctional institutions is detailed in an 
annual report of these institutions just 
made available by the Bureau of Prisons 
of the Department of Justice. 

The report covers the fiscal year of 1930 
and includes the reports of the wardens 


lof the penitentiaries at Atlanta, Leaven- 


worth and McNeil Island, along with 
those of the superintendents of the In- 
dustrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
and the Industrial Institution for Women 
at Alderson, W. Va. 


Obligation Recognized 


Work Under Way , Telegram Service Federal Prisons | Middle West Leads Bud 


Recognizing the obligation of the Gov- | 
ernment “to prevent mental and physical ! 


Winter Maneuvers Pointed 


deterioration and endeavor to modify the 
prisoners’ character for the better,” the 
report of the Warden of the McNeil pen- 
itentitary points to the development of a 
program “essentially educational in char- 


acter, for education embraces all activities | 


that tend to socialize an 
make him maximumly efficient.” 


These educational programs, 


individual and 


described | 


in each report, have taken the form of | 


in 
class-room work, individual instruction or 
correspondence school training. At At- 
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In Radio Stations 


Federal Commission Lists 
Broadcasting Figures for 
Zones and States 


HE fourth radio zone, including -vhe 

Middlewestern States, is “over-quota” 
nearly 22 units. or the equivalent of 22 
stations of 1,000 watts power operating 
unlimited time, the Federal Radio Com- 
mission announced March 27 in its latest 
compilation of quota figures throughout 
the country. 

Under the previous compilation, made 
Jan. 6, the fourth zone was nearly 17 
units over-quota. Under Commission 
regulations, issued pursuant to the Davis 
equalization amendment to the Radio 
Act of 1927, each of the five radio zones 
is entitled to 80 units, with a 1,000-watt 
station operating full-time considered as 
one unit. The unit values of stations of 
all other classes are evaluated accord- 
ingly, with time-sharing taken into con- 
sideration along with power. 

Illinois remains the most over-quota 
State in point of units, but not in per- 
centage. It is 11.15 units over-quota, or 
49 per cent. Florida, in the third or 
southern zone, is but 4.26 units over- 
quota, but in percentage is 104 per cent 
beyond its legal limit. Pennsylvania is 
the most “under-quota” State with 7.90 
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get Estimates 
For Next Fiseal 
Year Deferred 


Analysis of Income Tax Re- 
ceipts Is Essential to Prep« 
aration, Asserts Director 
Of Federal Bureau 


Departments to File 


Requests by Sept. 1 


|Final Figures From Treasury 


As to Funds Available Not 
Expected to Be Completed 
Until Later Than Usual 


Determination of the Government's 
budget policy for the fiscal year of 1933 
|for which appropriations must be made 
in the next Congress will be delayed until 
| the responsible officials have had time to 
| analyze the meaning of the shrinkage in 
income tax receipts as shown by the 





Navy Said to Need 
More Small Ships 
To Carry Airplanes 


To Vulnerability of Two 
Large Carriers, Accord- 
ing to Mr. Ingalls 


Additional small aircraft-carrying ships | 


must be provided for scouting operations 


| because of the vulnerability of the 33,800- 


lanta, attendence at a school conducted | 


for two-hour periods, five days per week, 
averaged 377, with 40 
Excellent results were obtained, it was 
stated in that report, since every illiterate 


enrolled during the year was successfully | 


taught to read and write. 
In addition to daily class work at 
Leavenworth, a correspondence division 


| was organized in March, 1930, which pro- 


vided instruction in Spanish, philosophy, 
language, penmanship and upper gram- 
mar school grades. 
20 Subjects Offered 

The scope of this division has been en- 
larged until the curriculum of study con- 
sists of 20 subjects arranged in 14 divi- 
sions. The enrollment increased from 230 
the first month to 1,420 at the close of 
the year. As at Atlanta, hundreds of 
men have been taught to read and write. 

The extension courses put out by the 


| Department of Education of the Common- 


wealth of Massachusetts form the basis 
of a course of study at MeNeil Island. 
Five nights a week, classes are conducted 
in lecture courses, elementary school sub- 
jects, citizenship, Spanish, shorthand, 
Individual in- 
struction in higher courses in English, 
mathematics, and special correspondence 
courses is given on the tiers. 


The McNeil Island library contains 16,- | 


500 volumes. 
inmates increased from an average of 2,- 
800 per month in the first quarter of the 
fiscal year to an average of 6,000 per 
month in the final quarter. Withdrawals 
of nonfiction books increased from 15 per 
to 35 per cent of the total with- 
drawals. 

At the Industrial Reformatory at Chilli- 
those enrolled in the program of 
vocational education attend classes for 
half of each day. 


Women Constitute Problem 


The question of what and how to teach 
in the Industrial Institution for Women 
at Alderson, W. Va., is said to be a per- 
plexing one. The potential pupils vary 
in previous education from college grad- 
to illiterate Americans and for- 


guage 

Assignment to work and school is made 
in every case only after individual study 
and on recommendation of a classifica- 
tion committee. Frequently it is found 
that there is no class to fit the needs 
of particular cases. Modified courses are 
then planned, suited to the mentality. 
The Red Cross has cooperated by permit- 
ting the institution’s medical department 
to offer courses in home hygiene leading 
to a certificate 

Medical services and facilities have been 
improved and advanced, it is pointed out 
in each report. At Atlanta an examina- 
tion of several thousand men revealed 
the fact that a large percentage 
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Withdrawals of books by | 


ton aircraft carriers “Lexington” and 
“Saratoga,” David S. Ingalls, the Assist- 


j ant Secretary of the Navy, declared in a 


inmate teachers. | 


statement made public March 27 by the 
Department of the Navy. 

Pointing out that during recent aerial 
maneuvers in the Caribbean area, the 
“Lexington” was theoretically destroyed 
and that the striking power of these large 
vessels cannot be sacrificed on scouting 
missions, Mr. Ingalls asserted that “the 
fact is borne home that for our scouting 


| purposes the Navy must have additional 


smaller ships carrying planes.” 
Measure in Congress 

One 13,800-ton aircraft carrier, similar 
to the “Ranger” which is being built at 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Co. plant at Newport News, Va., was 
included in the one-year building pro- 
gram submitted to the 7lst Congress by 
the Secretary of the Navy. Measures au- 
thorizing the construction of $75,000,000 
worth of new vessels, including a 10,000- 
ton “flying-deck cruiser” as well as the 
smal! carrier, were not called up for a 
vote in either House before adjournment 
March 4 

Allowed Tonnage 

Of an allowed tonnage of 135,000 tons 
of carriers permitted the United States 
by the London Treaty, this country now 
has built 76,286 tons, it was stated at the 
Department of the Navy, with 13,800 tons 
under construction. 

Great Britain possesses 115,350 tons of 


carriers at the, present time, reports made | 


available by the Department show, hav- 
ing six carriers in operation. Japan, it 
was said, has three carriers totaling 61,- 
270 tons in operation, and one represent- 
ing 7,600 tons under construction. 

None of the 70 planes attached to the 
carrier “Lexington” was launched before 
squadrons from the “Saratoga” had de- 


stroyed” the former carrier, in the recent 
maneuvers, Secretary Ingalls disclosed. 
The full text of Mr. Ingalls’ statement 
follows: 


The first of the three air war problems 
carried on by the Scouting Fleet 


Caribbean further emphasizes the neces- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) 


Resumption of Forecasts 
Of Cotton Crop Favored 


would 
it to 


The Department of Agriculture 
favor a bill in Congress to permit 


presume forecasts of cotton crops since it 


considers that the professional trader 


usually has a forecast from private sources | 


and the farmer also should have one, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
stated orally March 2 

Mr. Hyde said he had no intention of 


i. 


were “going out and starting a fight” for such 


legislation, but he would favor such a 


measure if it were introduced. 


Conference Called on Highway 
To Join National Parks in East 


CONFERENCE at Washington on 
April 4 to consider the projected 
1,800-mile highway to connect the three 
great national parks east of the Missis- 
sippi River, comparable to the linking 
of the western national parks, has been 
called by Representative Thatcher 
(Rep.), of Louisville, Ky., he announced 
in a prepared statement March 27. 
The project is designed to connect the 
Mammoth Cave National Park in Ken- 
tucky, the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 


tional Park in Tennessee and North 
Carolina, the Shenandoah National 
Park in Virginia and the National 
Capital. 


Representative Thatcher said that he 
has asked representatives of the high- 
way and national park commissions of 
the various States involved, as well as 
of commercial and civic bodies and 
other organizations that may be inter- 
ested to attend the conference. 

He said the question of appropriate 
route must be determined and exchange 
of views will be sought regarding allo- 


cations of road funds and other phases 


of State, Federal and commercial co- 
operation, Mr. Thatcher’s statement 
follows in full text: 


I am calling a meeting or confer- 
ence for the consideration of the sub- 
ject of an eastern national park-to- 
park highway to connect, by adequate 
roads, the Mammoth Cave National 
Park in Kentucky, the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park in Tennessee 
and North Carolina, and the Shenan- 
doah National Park in Virginia. The 
conference will be held in Washington, 
D. C., on Saturday, April 4, 1931, in the 
caucus room of the House Office Build- 
ing. near the Capitol; and it wi'l begin 
at 10:30 a. m. 

These three great national parks east 
of the Mississippi are in due process 
of creation, agreeably to congressional 
enactments. The required lands are be- 
ing purchased for them, and it is hoped 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


in the! 


March payments, according to an oral 
statement, March 27, by J. Clawson Roop, 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Estimates Due Sept. 1 


Although preparation of the 1933 bud- 
get already has actually begun, only the 
| mechanics of the problem have thus far 
been considered. Mr. Roop said that he 
| had circularized all spending agencies of 
the Government directing them to file ese 
timates of their anticipated requirements 
'for the fiscal year of 1933, together with 
supporting data, by Sept. 1. The deci- 
sion to grant the several Departments 
| more time than has been the case here- 
tofore for the preparation of the estie- 
mates was based partly on the fact that 
time is needed to arrive at a conclusion 
as to what revenues the Treasury can pro- 
vide for payment of departmental ex 
penses. J 

There has been no change thus far in 
the policy announced by President Hoover 
last year by which the executives of the 
various agencies were accorded more 
freedom in preparation of their estimated 
requirements. Mr. Hoover expressed his 
| Views on this point in advance of esti- 
mates submitted for the 1932 budget for 
which appropriations have now. been 
made, saying at that time that the De- 
partment heads should assume , greater 
responsibility for the figures whith they 
submitted. 

Greater Accuracy Expected 

Mr. Roop explained that the exigencies 
| of the situation obviously had to be con- 
sidered, adding that in his opinion the 
later date for submission of the estimates 
would enable the spending officers to pre- 
pare more accurate estimates than if they 
were called upon to submit their figures 
in August, or in July. Further, by al- 
lowing the executives to hold off until 
Sept. 1, they will have had just that much 
more time to observe how their programs 
of expenditures are progressing in what 
will then be the current fiscal year. 

In calling upon the various departments 
at this time to be prepared to file their 
estimates on Sept. 1,’Mr. Roop desired 
to give the officials as much time as pose 
sible to study their problems before be= 
ginning actual assembly of the various 
items of expenditures. 

While this procedure is going on, Mr. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 





| Decrease in Crimes 
Is Shown for Month 


| 
| 


| 


Daily Average for February Is 
Below January Figure 


A decrease in the daily average nume 
ber of crimes throughout the country 
| during February as compared with the 
|preceding month, was shown in the 
}monthly bulletin on crime made public 
March 27 by the Bureau of Investigation, 
Department of Justice 

In almost every class of crime, accords 
ing to the satistics, based on reports from 
| police departments throughout the coun- 
try, there were decreases. The daily aver- 
age of crime in 995 miscellaneous cities 
for February was 1,705.1, as against 1,757.1 
in the preceding months. Reports from 
77 cities of 100,000 population and over, 
showed a daily average of 1,087.7 in Febe- 
ruary, as against 1,137.6 in January. 

In 77 large cities, the daily averages 
of crime in the various categories for 
January, were as follows 

Thefts under $50, 382 cases; automobile 
thefts, 301.0; burglary, 239.8; thefts of 
$50 and over, 95.5; robbery, 79.5; aggra- 
vated assault, 28.1; murder, nonnegligent 
|manslaughter, 5.0; rape, 3.5, and mane 
slaughter by negligence, 3.2. 

n February the daily average was: 

Thefts under $50, 367.7 cases; automobile 
thefts, 378.4; burglary, 235.5; thefts of $50 
and over, 86.9; robbery. 79.4; manslaughter 
by negligence, 4.9; murder, nonnegligent 
manslaughter, 3.8, and rape, 3.6. 

Reports from the 995 miscellaneous 
cities showed the daily average distribue 
tion of crime for January as follows: 

Thefts under $50 were 611.8; automobile 
thefts, 433.6; burglary, 376.2; thefts of $50 
and over, 145.2; robbery, 117.4; aggravated 
assault, 53.5, murder, nonnegligent mane 
slaughter, 8.0; rape, 6.1, and manslaughter 
by negligence, 4.9. 

For February the daily average figures 
were: 
| Theft under $50, 599.6; automobile 
| thefts, 407.6; burglary, 374.0; thefts of $50 
and over, 135.4; robbery, 114.1; aggravated 
assault, 54.3; murder, nonnegligent mane 
| slaughter, 7.1; manslaughter by negligence, 
6.7, and rape, 6.3. 

Statistics for New York and Chicago 
| were not available in the report. Of the 
| States and cities reporting Los Angeles 
had the greatest amount of crime with 
2,649 cases reported in the various classi- 
fications. Detroit reported a total of 1,976 
during February and St. Louis, 1,352. 

Partial statistics from Chicago showed 
28 murders and nonnegligent manslaugh- 
ter cases during the month, as well as 
15 manslaughter cases by negligence. 
Philadelphia reported 7 cases of murder 
in its total of 1.184 cases of crime during 
the month, along with 33 cases of mane 
‘slaughter by negligence. 
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Road Contracts Census Bureau to Analyze Facts 











‘ ° . 
For 4,000 Miles “eating to Ownership of Homes 


Extent of Investment and 


Let in February | Plans to Segregate Figures to 


/ 
Emergency Funds for Navy 
And Army Projects Help 
& s S= work out a picture of the extent of home 
Employment, Say Pres |ownership in the United States in time 


ident’s Committee lto make it public early in 1932, the Di- 
|rector of the Census, Dr. William M. 
Steuart, stated orally March 27. 
Contracts for more than 4,000 miles of, There are 35,000,000 families in the 
State highways were awarded by 28 States! United States, Director Steuart said. 
during Febfuary, representing an expendi-| The number of home owners, the extent 
ture of approximately $40.000,000, Col. Ar-|of their total investment in homes and 
thur Woods, chairman of the President’s| the percentage of the families that own 
Emergency Committee for Employment.) their own homes will not be known until 
announced March 27. The announcement the segregation tabulation is completed 
follows in full text: toward the last of next Winter. 

Reports of State highway contracts! The work of segregating the figures for 
amounting to $40,146,317 awarded during|this angle of the census enumeration, Dr. 
the month of February, and of 8,300 men) Steuart said, will be carried on in a way 
at work as a result of the emergency ap- !to secure the most practicable results to 
propriation for rivers and harbors and) visualize the home ownership situation. 


From statistics gathered in the census 


fiood control and emergency construction | It will show the figures by States, coun- | 


projects of the Navy, were announced to-| ties and cities and for the country as a 
day by Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of | whole. ; 

the President’s Emergency Committee for| Suggestions have been received by the 
Employment. ;Bureau, from business men and others, 


The report on highway contracts 
awarded by 28 different States for a total 
of 4,024 miles was received from W. C. 
Markham, secretary of the Association of 
State Highway Engineers, Col. Woods 
said. It indicates a total of 130,316 per- 
sons directly or indirectly employed on 
State highway work during the month in 
the 28 States which awarded these con- 
tracts, of whom 80,713 were employed by 
the States themselves, and 49,603 by the 
contractors to whom the contracts have 
been awarded. . 

Contracts by States 

The total amount of highway contracts 
awarded by each State during February 
is as follows: 

California, $1,332,551; Delaware, $403,- 
255; Georgia, $4,200,000; Idaho, $117,000; 
Illinois, $2,303,121; Indiana, $127,925: 
Iowa, $1,029,175; Kentucky, $664,000; 
Louisiana, $9,319,860; Maryland, $101,014; 
Michigan, $166,837; Missouri, $1,821,171; 
Montana, $2,000,000; Nebraska, $1,710,000. 

New Jersey, $614,000; New Mexico, $958,- 
000; North Dakota, $1,863,700; Oklahoma, 
$881,917; Oregon, $666,000; South Carolina, 


in detail, as for instance, according to 
| wards and postal districts within cities. 
That however, he said, involves a magni- 
tude of detail not appreciated by those 
unfamiliar with the census enumeration 
and tabulation procedure. 

He said he is trying to simplify the 
special work and therefore wants to elim- 
inate any unnecessary details. 


/ year. Because of this widespread re- 
| porting system, calculations as to the lo- 
;cations of earthquakes anywhere in the 





'that the figures be segregated even more | 


Knowledge of Earthquakes Advanced 
By Worldwide Exchange of Records 





Twenty-three Disturbances Reported in First Two 
Of 1931, Federal Specialist States 





$145,309; Tennessee, $1,681,542; Texas, $6,- 
027,000; Utah, $1,425,315; Vermont, $31,835; 
Washington, $134,871; West Virginia, $10,- 
209; Wisconsin, $145,710; Wyoming, 
$265,000. 
Rivers and Harbors Work 
The reports of employment on War De- 


partment and Navy Department projects 
covers work now being carried out as a 


result of the emergency appropriation for | 


rivers and harbors and for flood control 
projects of the War Department and 
emergency construction projects of the 


Navy provided in the first deficiency act. | 


The latter, approved Feb. 6, provided ad- 
ditional funds for emergency construction 
projects by the Navy, which were immedi- 
ately put under way. 

The average number of men employed 
between Feb. 7 and Feb. 28 was 928 per 
day, while by the middle of March the 
number had increased to 2,440. This pro- 

am has enabled the Navy to take care 


of most of the men who otherwise would | 
have been laid off on account of the re- | 
duction in naval work, and some men have 


been taken on from outside. 


Although there may be some decrease in | 


men employed at a given task, it is ex- 
pected that the Navy as a whole will be 
able at least to maintain its present per- 


cerned, according to the report. 
Federal Appropriations 
The emergency appropriation for rivers 


and harbors was $22,500,000. The unex-| 


pired balance on Jan. 31 was $22,172,221. 
All of the money provided has been al- 
lotted and the estimated expenditure dur- 
ing February totaled $1,255,000. These 
funds are giving work, it is estimated, to 
5,670 employes. 

All of the money has been obligated— 
either placed under contract or under 
execution by Government plants—with the 
exception of $4;718,000. Of this latter 
amount $3,052,400 had either been adver- 
tised for bids or was pending the award 
of contracts on March 1, and plans were 
in preparation for additional projects 
amounting to $1,152,000. 

The emergency appropriation for flood 
‘control was $3,000,000. All the funds are 
now allotted and obligated, and the esti- 
mated expenditures for February 
$555,000. It is estimated that there are 
2.270 men now at work under this appro- 


total | 


| world are easily and quickly made. The 
|earthquakes located between Jan. 1 and 
|March 11 of this year occurred: 

| Jan. 2, off the west coast of Mexico; 
Jan. 15, Mexico (destructive); Jan. 16, in 
Gulf waters off Mexico; Jan. 16, Mexico; 
Jan. 17, in Gulf waters off Mexico; Jan. 
17, Mexico; Jan. 23, Mexico; Jan. 27, 
|Burma; Jan. 28, Caroline Islands. 

Feb. 2, New Zealand (destructive); 
Feb. 10, Sumatra; Feb. 12, Mexico; Feb. 
13, New Zealand; Feb. 20, China. 

March 6, off Costa Rica; March 7, 


Scope of Department 


|Legal Work of Government 


Is Said to Require 50 
Million Dollars Annually 


In depicting the growth and the work 
of the Department of Justice to listeners 


|23 from Washington, D. C., over Station 
WLW, Cincinnati, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
}eral Charles P. Sisson pointed out that 
the Government's legal work today re- 
quires approximately $50,000,000 annually, 
whereas in 1789, it involved an appropria- 
tion of only a few thousand dollars. His 
address was transmitted by wire from the 
office of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Washington, D. C., and broadcast 
by the Cincinnati station. 

Delivered under the auspices of the Air 
School which functions under the Ohio 
State Department of Education, the ad- 
dress follows in full text: 





is the Attorney General of the United 
States. This office was created by act of 


the President should appoint to the posi= 
tion “a meet person, learned in the law.” 
The duties of the office were prescribed 
by the statute to be that the Attorney 
General should prosecute and conduct al! 


United States might be concerned, and 


Of Justice Dinistied| 


sonnel as far as total numbers are con- | 0f the Ohio School of the Air on March | 


The head of the Department of Justice | 


the First Congress making provision that | 


suits in the Supreme Court in which the | 





should give advice and opinions upon 
questions of law when required by the 
President or requested by the heads of the 
executive departments. These duties stil! 
|continue, but, of course, have been tre- 
mendously expanded. 
Department Created in 1870 

It was not until 1870 that a Department 
of Justice, as such, was created. At that 
| time Congress expressed itself in the cre- 


priation. 


Study Utilized to Aid 
Convict Rehabilitation 





Report by Federal Bureau of 


3 e Z * jative act, stating that there should 
Prisons Details New Projects |be a law department of the Govern- 
[Continued from Page 1.1 }ment to the end that there is uni- 


|formity of decision, superintendence, and 
| official responsibility. Thereby practically 
all of the legal offices acting in behalf 
jof the United States came under the 
jurisdiction of the Attorney General. 

At the present time, aside from the large 
staff of attorneys and others connected 
with the Department having their head- 
quarters in Washington, the Attorney Gen- 
eral has under his direction the Govern- 
ment’s legal €taff in 91 judicial districts. 


not physically able to perform difficult 
manual labor without close medical su- 
pervision. 

The Leavenworth report notes “a 
marked increase in the number of physi- 
cal wrecks received at this institution.” 

In each of the penitentiaries specific 
medical attention has given to the care| 
and cure of tubercular and _ syphilitic | 
cases. Antisyphilitic treatment, which is | 
said to be needed by 20 per cent of the 
prison population, is a major medical 
problem at McNeil Island. 

The Ohio State Health Department has | 
cooperated with the authorities of Chilli- 
cothe and the only epidemic has been one 
of mumps and a threatened outbreak of 
spinal meningitis. Both were prevented 





































by the vigilance of the physicians. P—page; 
A large space in the report of the su-||/ Agriculture—(P 1--c 2, 4, 6) (P 2--e 5) 
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ures in the treatment of drug addicts. ae Ma 
Individual attention | is emphasized, en ba te Th 
coupled with prolonged “after-cure” treat- a ; 
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of work, study, and recreation tending to 
build up new interests and habits of| 
thought. . | 
Each of the institutions, according to 
the report, has been successful in the} 
operation of honor farms. These farms | 
provide outdoor employment for prisoners | 
and have shown a profit in each 
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stance. Similarly 
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beneficial have been | 
the factories in the prisons such as the| 
duck-mills, broom and brush factories and | 
shoe factories. | 

“The overwhelming increase in popula- | 
tion imposed an extraordinary strain” on 
the limited facilities of the Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary, the report notes. Difficulties 


arising from overcrowding at Leavenworth | 
were partially relieved by the useful ac- | 


(P 2--c 1) 


uisition of the Disciplinary Barracks at | 
ort Leavenworth, Kans. | 


Building Code Considered 


The preparation of a National Building 
Code is beimg considered in Great Brit- 
ain. The Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has undertaken a spe- | 
cial investigation of structural steel, and 
funds have been provided by the British 
Steelwork Association in consultation with | 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
partment of Commerce.) 
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Discover Number of Owners, 
Percentage of Home-own- 


ing Families Out of Total of 35,000,000 





He exhibited a diagram showing de- 


of 1930, the Census Bureau expects to| tails of the subject of home-ownership, | 
| with a wide variety of factors of interest! 


}in connection with the home ownership 
and home radio-ownership statistics. These 


items included the natural size of the) 
| family—that is, from one to nine or more) 


—whether the family owns, leases, or rents 
| the home, the color and nativity of the 
{one family is in a single dwelling; the 
{number of members of the family who 
|}are gainfully occupied, that is, whether 
| the mother or any of the children are em- 
| ployed; the age of women home-owners 
and age at time of marriage and so on. 
Every family means a separate counting 
sheet, he said. 


The Census Bureau will be ready to an- 
nounce the whole number of people in 
the country who own radio sets in the 
course of a few, months, he said, but re- 
Sults of this phase of the census enumera- 
tion has already been made public for 
some of the States. 
announcements include the following, 
showing a wide difference in the figures 
between some of the States: 

District of Columbia: 54 per cent of its 
families own radio sets; Delaware, 46 per 
cent; Vermont and New Hampshire, 44 


per cent each; Utah, 41 per cent; Colo-| 


rado, 38 per cent; Arizona, 18 per cent; 
Florida, 15 per cent; and Alabama and 
| Arkansas, 9 per cent each. 





Months 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| Japan; March 8. Balkans (destructive); 
March 11, near Guam. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey does 
net operate seismologoical instruments in 
| areas where other organizations maintain 
|good instruments, and has none at or 
near Washington, D. C., where the George- 
town University station meets all the needs. 
| At the present time the Survey operates 
| Six stations, either directly or in coop- 
|eration with other organizations, namely: 
| At Columbia, S. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Tucson, 


Ariz.; Sitka, Alaska; San Juan, P. R., and | 


Hoholulu, T. H. It interprets these rec- 
| ords and also records from a steadily in- 
creasing number of other stations. 

There are many cooperative stations 


| throughout the earth, and it is this coop- 


| eration which is so important in the fu-| 


ture development of this subject, both from 
the viewpoint of the seismologist and of 
the engineer who has to design buildings 
‘to resist earthquakes. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey is pub- 


lishing annual lists of United States earth- | 


quakes, commencing with 1928, replacing 
its seismological reports. This new series 


gives details of earthquakes felt in the! 


| United States and regions under its juris- 
diction; instrumental results for domestic 


shocks and the hesvier shocks recorded | 


from other regions. Every edition contains 
@ map of earthquake epicenters in the 
| United States for the year covered by the 
report. 


| The principal officers m each of these dis- 
tricts are the District Attorneys and the 
United States Marshals. All of the Dis- 
trict Attorneys have one or more assist- 
ants, the total number in the country be- 
ing approximately 400. The District At- 
torneys are the advocates for the Gov- 


| governmental Officials, as occasion may 
require, in the several districts. The 


coming before the court, and the disburse- 
ment of the Department of Justice funds 
in the several districts. 
| 1,00Q Deputy United States Marshals, and 
the volume of their work is well illustrated 
by the fact 
lumbia alone last year, over 100,000 proc- 
esses were served by the Marshal’s office. 
Growth of Appropriations 


work of the Department of Justice, its 
|appropriations are interesting. In 1789 
a few thousand dollars was the appro- 
priation for the Government’s legal work. 
At the present time the amount so used 
approximates $50,000,000 per year. 

| The number of cases in the United 





the United States 
000,000. 
Aside from the legal duties, which in- 


Courts nearly $30,- 


|Clude appearances in court and advising 


| through his assistants, the Attorney Gen- 
}eral, personally, performs the important 


|function of advising with the President 
In this re- 
investigates 
: studies 
| carefully their qualifications, and assists 
the President in determining upon the 
names of prospective judges to be sent to 
the Senate for confirmation by that body. 


| as to judicial appointments. 
gard the Attorney General 
;candidates for the judgeships, 
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| head of the family; whether more than! 


These scattered State | 


ernment in the courts, and advise other | 


functions of the Marshals include the | 
service of process, the custody of prisoners | 


There are about | 


that, in the District of Co- | 


As an indication of the growth in the 


States District Courts to which the United 
States was a party during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, last, was about 113,000. 
During the same period in fines, judg- 
ments, fees, etc., there was collected in 


| 

Not Debt of State 
| | 
| They Would Be Assignment. 
| Of Taxes Levied and to 
Be Collected, Illinois At- 


torney General Says 











SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 27. ! 


“The first instance where any sovereign | 
State of the Union has resorted to tax! 
j anticipation warrants,” will occur if a! 
| bill (H. 549) which has already passed 
the Illinois House becomes law, accord-| 
|ing to an opinion rendered by the Attor- 
ney General, Oscar E. Carlstrom. 


The opinion of the Attorney General 
{holds that a warrant drawn in anticipa- 
| tion of State taxes already levied, and 
|which meets certain requirements laid 
| down in judicial decisions in Illinois, such 
as that the taxes must have been ac- 
tually levied, does not create a debt within 
the constitutional limitation. | 


| Collection Delayed 


| The contemplated issuance of tax an- 
ticipation warrants is occasioned by the 
|delay in the collection of State taxes in 
the County of Cook, according to a let-| 
| ter written by Governor Emmerson to the 
| Attorney General. 


| “I cannot transmit this opinion,” Mr. 
Carlstrom wrote, “without expressing my 
| personal views on the matter of policy 
involved in the question of issuance of 
tax anticipation warrants by the State 
and to express the earnest hope that such | 
action may be avoided, in order that the | 
policy of issuing anticipation warrants by 
the State may not be established, with a 
resultant danger from the adoption of 
such a policy that the State will ulti- 
|mately find itself in the same unhappy 
| predicament in which many of the tax- 
|}ing bodies of the State now are found, 
| where the anticipation of taxes has been 
|carried to the extent of imposing a tre- | 
| mendous additional tax burden repre- 
,Sented by interest on such tax anticipa- 
| tion warrants. 








Tax Anticipation | 


Warrants Held | 
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Political Composition of French Chamber 














Thirteen Parties Are Represented 
In Chamber of Deputies of France 





Political Tendencies as Regards Conservatism Among’ 


Various Groups Described by State Department 





There are 13 political parties in the 


| 
resigned from other groups in the cham- 


French Chamber of Deputies accordingsper, although they occupy the same seats 


in that body, which the Department of 
State made public March 27. 
A list of the French political leaders 


| together with the strength of their parties, 


as given by the Department of State in 
explanation of the chart follows in full 
text: 


Composition of the French Chamber of’ 


Deputies as of Nov. 23, 1930. (Subject to 
minor -changes from time to time. New 


legislative elections will be held in 1932.) | 


This chart attempts to portray the po- 
litical tendencies as regards conservatism 
of the various parties. Generally speak- 
ing, the chart shows with a fair degree 
of accuracy the seats in the chamber 
actually occupied by the different politi- 
cal groups. However, as regards the 
group of independents, which is placed 


|on the extreme right, a word of explana- 


\tion is necessary. 


“While some of the States of the Union | 
| have resorted to the issuence of certifi- | 
| cates of indebtedness for minor and tem- 
| porary failures in revenue, this will be the | 
| first instance where any sovereign State 
of the Union has resorted to tax anticipa- 
| tion warrants.” 


Constitutionality of Plan 


After referring to the limitation in the} 
Illinois Constitution limiting the power | 
of the Legislature to incur debt, the opin- 
ion continues: 

“The question arises then whether is- 
suing warrants in anticipation of State 
taxes levied incurs a debt within the 
meaning of this constitutional restriction. 
The constitutions of many States of this 
country contain a similar provision in re- 
gard to the power of the State to incur} 
indebtedness without a referendum to the 
people, and the decisions of the courts 
of last resort of these States, on the 
question here presented, are in conflict. | 
In some of the States it is held that war- | 
; rants or evidences of indebtedness issued 
in anticipation of taxes levied are not/| 
an indebtedness within such constitutional 
inhibition, and in others, it is held that 
they are. 


“In the decisions which hold that such 
a transaction is not within the inhibi- 
tion, the reasons given in support of the! 
holding are that taxes levied to provide | 
revenue for the current expenses of the 
government for the current year are con- | 
structively in the treasury; that issuing | 
warrants in anticipation of the collection | 
of revenue already provided for by a tax) 
levy to meet the expenses of the current 
year, the warrants to be paid out of the | 
taxes so levied, when collected and paid 
into the treasury, are practically equiva- 
lent to issuing warrants on taxes levied 
and paid into the treasury, and that, al- 
though the transaction in a sense creates 
|}a debt, yet inasmuch as the means of 
| paying it are already provided for, it does | 
not create a debt within the meaning of | 
the inhibition.” | 


Mr. 











Hoover to Arrive 
Earlier Than Scheduled | 


| ‘The battleship “Arizona,” aboard which | 
President Hoover is returning from the 
| Virgin Islands to Hampton Roads, Va., 
will arrive at her destination at 3 p. m. 
on March 29, instead of at 7 p. m., as 
scheduled, or four hours earlier than was 
expected, according to dispatches from the 
commanding officer of the vessel, which 
were made public March 27 by the De- 
| partment of the Navy. 

Latest messages indicated the 
was 540 miles southeast of 





that 
“Arizona” 
Cape Hatteras and about 500 miles east 
of Jupiter Inlet, Fla. Fair weather and 
a@ moderate sea were reported. 


Of Kansas Population Living in Cities 





Less Illiteracy in State Is Shown; Higher Ratio of Persons 
Found to Be Attending School 





of the Census today 
(March 27) announced the results of the 


tabulation of the 1930 census returns for 
Kansas relative to illiteracy and school 
attendance, together with the urban and} 
rural population of the State. The urban 
population of Kansas on April 1, 1930, 
amounted to 729,834, including 2,595 per- 
sons living on farms within the limits of 
cities and villages of 2,500 or more. The 


urban population formed 38.8 per cent of | 
the total, as compared with 34.9 per cent | 


in 1920. 

The rural population amounted to 1,- 
151,165, comprising 704,601 persons living 
in rural territory, and 446,564 persons not 
living on farms. The total rural popu- 
lation shows practically no change, as 
compared with the rural population in 
| 1920 (1,151,293). While the rural-nonfarm 
population, taken alone, increased 31,155, 
or 7.5 per cent, that was almost exactly 


balanced by a decrease of 31,283, or 4.3 | 


per cent, in the rural-farm population. 
For the State as a whole, the number 
of persons 10 years of age and over re- 
turned as unable to read and write in 
1930 was 18,680, as compared with 22,821 
in 1920. The percentage of illiteracy was 
1.2, as compared with 1.6 10 years ago. 
All classes of the population show lower 
percentages of illiteracy in 1930 than in 
1920, except the native whites of foreign 
or mixed parentage, for whom there was 
a negligible increase, and those of “other 


The large majority of this group is 
comprised of deputies who have resigned 
from the Republican Democratic Union, 


|to a chart portraying political tendencies | as prior to their resignation from these | 


| groups. 

The following is a list of the principal 
leaders of the political groups in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, whose 
strength and tendencies are graphically 
| portrayed on the attached chart. 

Communists: Marcel Cachin. 

Socialists (S. F. I. O.): Joseph Paul- 
| Boncour, Leon Blum. 


French Socialists: Lot de Monzie, Emile 
Faure. 
Radical Socialists: Edouard Herriott, 


Camille Chautemps, Edouard Daladier. 
Republican Socialists: Aristide Briand, 
| Paul Painleve. 
Left Independents: Henry-Pate. 
Radical Left: Louis Loucheur, Charles 
Danielou, Maurice Bouilloux-Lafont. 
Social and Radical Left: Henry Frank- 
| lin-Bouillon, Pierre Cathala. 
| Left Republicans: Andre 
| Pierre-Etienne Flandin. 
Democratic and Social Action: 


Tardieu, 


Paul 


| but whose political tendencies still re-| Reynaud, Andre Maginot, Andre Francois- 


| remaining in the chamber. 


‘Hot Springs in Yellowstone National Parx, 


| each year the local authorities fence them | gers by questionnaire and interviewed an 
{in as soon as the tourist season is over,| additional 3,200, to obtain their sugges- 


| opening. 


ome Discloses Greater Percentage 
The Director 


| 


main that of this group. It comprises | Poncet. 
also the small number of Royalists still; Popular Democrats: 


Auguste Champe- 
For this rea-| tier de Ribes. 


son, the group is placed at the extreme} Republican Democratic Union: Louis 
| right. | Marin, Georges Pernot. 
Among the 41 independents listed,| Independents: Henri Laniel, Desire 


however, are various puties who have! Feyry. 








School Teaching by Radio 
Is Tested in Norway 


; | 
School teaching by radio became an | 
acomplished fact in Norway recently 
when the pupils of some 150 schools 


listened in to an instructor broadcasting/Less Delay to Returning 
from a central station in Oslo, according | ¢ 
to advices received in the Commerce De-| 


; Travelers Is Anticipated 
partment. 


| t ei e 

This experiment was carried out after | Under Simplified Plan 
the matter had been discussed for some | 
time between government, radio and| 
school authorities and resulted in the ; 
Broadcasting Company of Oslo allowing be able this Summer to handle trans- 
20,000 crowns (approximately $5,300) in its| Atlantic and other travelers through the 
budget for future school broadcasting. It {customs lines more expeditiously than ever 
is believed by the originators of the plan| before and that much of the congestion 


Customs Inspection 


that not only will this innovation pro- in the port of New York from returning | 


vide a new medium of education but that | tourists will be eliminated as a result of 
it will also stimulate the use of radio sets |Tevised customs regulations according to 
in the home by those who wish to benefit | 22 oral statement, March 27, on behalf 
from the “instruction by air.’—Issued by|°f the Bureau of Customs. 
the Department of Commerce. | Adoption of revised regulations designed 
——— - ——> —|to speed up the customs examinations of 
travelers was announced by the Commis- 
Fences in Yellowstone sioner of Customs, F. X. A. Eble. The 
}new rules resulted from the recommen- 
Protect Trees From Deer | dations of a special committee, of which 
Col. Arthur Woods, of New York, was 


To preserve the shrubbery and trees; Chairman, named a year ago by the Secre- 


| tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. 
around park headquarters at Mammoth | rn, committee obtained the views of ap- 





removing the fencing before the Summer | tions for improvement 
|more expenditious handling of traffic, 


This is necessary to preserve the sylvan! Bureau of Customs statistics show tha 


t 
beauty in the headquarters area from | 656,480 persons arrived at the port of 
depredations by deer. These animals,|) New York by boat in the fiscal year 


coming down from the mountains with| ended June 30, 1930. This was something 
the arrival of cold weather, get many a|near a peak load, the Bureau reported 
hand-out from the all-year residents of| and one of the results was : 
the park. For this reason they stay close | flood of protests,” according to 
to headquarters instead of browsing over 
a wider area, and the shrubbery and trees,| tions about 
if not protected, would soon be irreparably | amination of travelers and their baggage 
damaged. |to protests con - 

The fencing is inexpensive, consisting | ¢ P cerning personal discour 
merely of chicken wire strung on posts 
with standards. Wire and standards are} 
stored during the Summer and used Win- 
ter after Winter.—Issued by the Depart- 


ment of the Interior. The 
¢ 


the Bureau. 
Complaints ranged from simple objec- 


the delay in completing ex- 
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Persons attending school represented 74.7 
per cent of the total population within 
the ages specified, in 1930, as compared 
with 69.8 per cent in 1920. Of the total 
number of children 5 years of age in 
1930, 21.3 per cent were attending school; 
of the children 6 years of age, 76.4 per 
cent; of those 7 to 13, 98.0 per cent; of 
those 14 and 15, 92.1 per cent; of those 
16 and 17, 66.4 per cent; and of those 18 
to 20, 28.9 per cent. In addition, 15,965 
persons 21 years of age and over were re- | 
ported as attending school, as compared 
with 7,775 in 1920.—Issued by Department 
of Commerce. 
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Half of Drought Fund | 
Already Apportioned | 


About halt of the $45,000,000 fund for | 
loans to farmers in storm and drought 
areas has been loaned, and it is expected | 
that the demand for loans from this fund 
and the additional $22,000,000 available 
for drought and storm loans will near an 
end within the next 40 to 45 days, the | 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
stated orally March 27. 

Loans have been approved for the last | 
few days at the rate of about $750,000 a | 
day, Mr. Hyde said. Dr. C. W. Warbur- | 
ton, secretary of the National Drought | 
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races.” 

The high illiteracy percentage of the 
last-named class is due, however, to the 
fact that in 1930 Mexicans were included 
in that class, whereas in 1920 they were 
|for the most part classified as foreign- 
born white. The marked decrease in the 
illiteracy percentage of the foreign-born 
| White is likewise largely the result of this 
change in classification. 

The number of persons from 5 to 20 
years of age attending school in 1930 was 
433,116, as compared with 389,497 in 1920. 


Relief Committee, stated orally that the 
amount had increased on March 27 to 
about $1,000,000 for the day. 


Mr. Hyde estimated that the funds 
available will be sufficient to meet the de- 
mand. If it is not, he added, the policy 
of the Farmers’ Seed Loan Office will be 
to make loans as rapidly as possible until 
| the funds are exhausted, rather than to 
adopt a more selective attitude. The task 
of making the loans, Mr. Hyde said, has 
| been heavy and has involved organization | 
of one to three local committees in each | 
(of about 1,000 affected counties. 
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Regulation Asked 
Over Devices for 


‘Free Wheeling’ 


‘Motor Vehicle Commission- 
er of Connecticut Would 
| Forbid Installation on Old 
| Cars Unless Approved 











Hartrorp, Conn., March 27. 


The State Motor Vehicle Commissioner, 
Robbins B. Stoeckel, in a statement read 
over Station WTIC March 25, declared 
that any legislation pertaining to “free 
Wheeling” for motor vehicles should pro- 
| hibit such installations in cars of past 
manufacture unless the device is approved 
| by the State and should require a choice 
Of gears so that the operator may use 
free wheeling or the conventional gear 
as he determines is safe and proper. 

“Entirely aside from the problem of 
teaching the public to use the new ‘free 
Wheeling’ appliance,’ said Commissioner 
Stoeckel’s statement “is the question of 
Possible abuses. 


Other Devices Offered 


“States and administrators consider it 
Only fair that anything which promises 
the advance in comfort and convenience 
which this innovation apparently -does be 
given opportunity to demonstrate its safety 
; 4nd practicability. 

“There will be, without doubt, however, 
an early attempt by persons not directly 
Connected with car manufacture to offer 
‘free wheeling’ devices which do not ac- 
tually accomplish all the legitimate pur- 
Poses for which they are intended. 

“Already there is a ‘free wheeiing’ gear 
On the market intended to be placed in 
Old cars. One such model would not al- 
Ow any choice to the operator of the car, 
if it were installed, and he might be 
Obliged to proceed in the free wheeling 
Sears, whether or not he so desired. 

“This whole matter should be brought 
to the attention of legislatures so that 
development of free wheeling may be di- 
rected along the right lines. Any law 
adopted should have two special provi- 
Sions. One should require that there be » 
No changing of cars of past manufacture 
by installation of ‘free wheeling’ except 
When the type of device is approved by 


\ 


| the State. 


“The other provision should be that 
there must always be within the control 
of the operator a choice of gears, so that 
he may proceed either in conventional 


‘gear or use the free wheeling gear as he 


determines is safe and proper. 
Foresight Required 


“Almost everybody has been taught to 
Proceed downhill with the engine in gear, 
to use the engine and gears to assist the 
brake. For the present, at least, that 
Particular performance needs to be safe- 
guarded. States will do well to foresee 
that the time may come when engine 
compression and braking power will no 
longer be available by reason of the elim- 
ination of the gear box. 

“Any such final accomplishment ought 
to be led up to by processes of gradual 
Manufacturers apparently see 
this, for they are proceeding a step at a 
time, rather than putting out a complete 
‘no gear’ car. , 

“The ‘free wheeling’ question will be 
considered by the Connecticut General 
Assembly within a week or two. It can 
be expected that there will be expert dis- 
cussion by engineers of the various manu- 
facturers. It is also hoped that oppon- 
ents of ‘free wheeling’ will air their opin- 
ions so that the State may come to a 
reasonable conclusion as to what it ought 
to do about this innovation.” 


A, J. Bratcher Appointed 
To Bench in Kentucky 


FraANKForT, Ky., March 27, 

Governor Flem D. Sampson today ap- 
Pointed Andrew J. Bratcher, of Morgan- 
town, as judge of the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Judge M. M. Logan, of 
Bowling Green, who becomes United 
States Senator. 





determined upon as_ the 
method of approach to the problem. 

It was the expressed hope of the Bu- 
reau that the new regulations had gone 
far inf the direction of simplifying cus- 
toms procedure with respect to inexperi- 
enced travelers, although a foreword to 
|the Bureau's guide on the new rules sug- 
|gested that “with the arrival of large 
‘numbers of passengers at one time, situ- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 
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Patronage Urged 
For Ships Under 


American Flag 


Travelers Are Asked to Use 
Vessels of Domestic Lines 
To Aid Industry and 
Labor of Country 





By patronizing vessels flying the Amer- 
ican flag, Americans will be contributing 
to the prosperity of American industry 
and labor as well as assisting in relieving 
the business depression, W. Irving Glover. 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Genera], 
declared in a statement made public by 
the Post Office Department March 27. 
The statement follows in full text: 

“Restore the American merchani ma- 
rine to tke front rank in world shipping 
where it properly belongs by engaging 
passage for your vacation abroad on ships 
sailing under the Stars and Stripes. 

“This is the appeal made today to the 
American people by W. Irving Glover, As- 





sistant Postmaster Gene: to those con- 
temvlating journeys abread the coming 
Summer. In this connection, Mr. Glover 


pointed out that the American merchant 
marine is now equipped to take travelers 
to every part of the world and even 
around it. By patronizing vessels fiving 
the American flag you are contributing 
to the prosperity of American industry 
and labor and ai the same time aiding in 
throwing off the business depression un- 






Ger which the United States has been 
Struggling, along with practically every 
country on the globe, for the past few 
months, he declared. 
Vacation Plans Being Made 
“*The days are here.’ said Mr. Glover, 
‘when thousands of Americans > mak- 


ing plans for Summer outings abroad. Old 
England, Sunny France, Germany, the 
lands of the broad Mediterranean and 
other parts of the Old World beckon and 
invite you. Why not use the vessels which 
offer you the last word in ocean travel 
and sail under the flag of the country of 
which you are proud to be a citizen? Did 
you ever stop to think that every dollar 
you spend on that Summer outing, sail- 
ing under the American flag, means a 
dollar more in the pockets of a fellow 
American?’ 

“Mr. Glover has figured out how Amer- 
ican industries are affected by your trip 
abroad. Here is the way he pictures the 
Situation to the prospective American 
travelers abroad. 

“'From the man who carries your bag to 
Cabin B-61 to the proud captain on the 
bridge.” he says, ‘the man who toils in 
the field to raise the products which go to 
grace the table in the main dining saloon; 
the man away below the surface of the 
earth who brings forth the black diamonds 
which go to drive the giant leviathans otf 
the sea, or the man who draws the oil from 
yonder well in Oklahoma or Texas and 
which products of toil are brought to the 
waiting ship by the man who runs the 
train bringing them to the seaboard; the 
man who packs and handles these Ameri- 
can manufactured products; the man who 
manufactures the paper carton that car- 
ries the biscuits to the table; the mill that 
makes the towel which hangs, on the 
American manufactured rack in your 
Stateroom, as well as he who weaves the 
sheet on the bed of that American manu- 
factured mattress; and the very rope that 
drops into the water as your craft casts 
itself loose from adjacent dock to the 
college boys’ orchestra playing gaily on the 


oci: “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here 
Aey are all American. 
“*You are helping all of these indus- 


tries and those employed and I am sure, 
that, if you just give one thought regard- 
ing what it means to American industry 
and labor, you wil! not hesitate to buy that 
ticket and sail on a ship of the American 
Merchant Marine.’ 


Unemployment Relief 
“The Assistant Postmaster General fur- 
ther stated that you do not hesitate to 


buy an apple from the unemployed man | 


on the corner of Third and Main Streets 
to help the unempioyment situation and 
do your part in throwing off the indus- 
trial depression with which your country 
has recently been struggling. 

“*Then, why not do something in a 
big way for your country by sailing unde 
the Stars and Stripes?’ he argued ‘ef 
it has been your habit, or you are think- 
ing of sailing on a foreign flag ship this 
year, just try the Yankee ship and see 
what a real thrill you will get out of it for 
you will derive much pleasure and it will 





be a source of satisfaction to you to 
know that you are sisting your country 
in iis efforts to expedite the return of 


those bright sunshiny days of prosperity 
Mr. Glover continued: 

“‘Ships of the American merchant ma- 
rine stand ready to take you to every part 
of the world and even around it. Perhaps 
you do not know that your Government 
is very largely interested in these Amer- 
ican steamship lines. Uncle Sam is a 
partner to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars through construction loans obtained 
from the United States Shipping Board 
and mail contracts awarded by the Post 
Office Department, and one of the main 
reasons for this partnership is to restore 
the American merchant marine to the 
front rank in world shipping where it 
properly belongs. It has held that place 
before and your Government is bound to 


ace it there again.’ 
“Just recently, Mr. Glover went on to 
say, he was told that several hundred 


postmasters and their wives in this coun- 
try were planning a Summer outing to 
Germany and other European countries 
and they were arranging to travel via a 
foreign fiag ship. The Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, who is an ardent enthusiast 
for our merchant marine, got busy with 
those in charge of the tour and now this 
group will sail over and back on one of 
the great United States liners. ‘Why,’ he 
asked their leader, ‘were you going on a 
ship of another flag?’ The answer was it 
was thought all the ocean liners were 
either English or German ships. Just an 
example of no thought being given to the 


fact that there are vessels fiying the 
American flag. 

“‘T can forgive that man for making 
such a mistake.’ said Mr. Glover, ‘but it 


is very difficult for me to overlook the re- 
cent sailing on a foreign flag ship of two 
members of Congress who are great 
friends of the American merchant marine 
on the floors of the Congress. 

“*The ships of the American merchant 
marine await you and your goods. It is 
your service; sail and ship that way and 
thus help to foster a great American 
industry.’ ” 


Controversy Over Bible 


Ye . . 
Is Given Supreme Court 
{Continued from Page !.] 
ion, requiring that the Bible be 
least once each school day, that 
tion in the Bible be given 
school days each school week, and that 
such reading and teaching of the Bible 
be made compulsory in the curriculum of 
all the schools of the State public school 
system. 


read at 
instruc- 
least two 


al 


The petition for appeal was filed by 
® Robert L. Edmiston. of Spokane, Wash.; 


Revmond D. Hudson. of Washington, 
D. C., 2nd Samuel D. Wingate, of Seattle, 
Wash. 


Gov. Bilbo’s Stand 
| On Extra Session 


Refuses to Call Legislature 
Unless Majority Agrees to 
Support His Program 


‘ 
JACKSON, MISss., March 27, 


OVERNOR Theo. G. Bilbo has reit- 

erated his declaration that he will 
not call an extra session of the State 
Legislature unless a majority of the 
members agree to support. certain pro- 
posals enumerated by him. 

The State Auditor, Carl C. White, is- 
sued a statement revealing a deficit of 
more than $3,000,000 in the State treas- 
ury and estimating that the deficit 
would reach $7,000.000 by the end of the 
year. 

“If a majority of the legislators sign 
the pledges to support the measures 
outlined sometime ago by me,” Governor 
Bilbo said, “I will call them into extra 
session.” The statement was made in 
reply to reports by heads of two Siate 
institutions that unless financial relief 
is given within the next 60 days they 
may be forced to close. 

The matters which the Governor has 
demanded that the legislators pledge 
themselves to favor include: 

State-owned printing plant; State 
purchasing agency; creation of a penal 
farm in southern Mississippi; appro- 
priations yor gymnasiums at Missis- 
sippi A. & M. College and State Teach- 


ers’ College; tax relief; bond issue of 
between $15,000,000 and $60,000,000 for 
road construction; creation of a State 


board of charities; additional appropri- 
ation for the Fllisville State School, and 
cotton acreage reduction. 

also requires a pledge from m¢ 
oi the Legislature that they 
any resolution proposing an 
ion i the State government. 
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Income Tax Increase 
By Next Congress Is 


Said to Be Unlikely 


Senators Reed and Walsh, 
Of Massachusetts, Assert 
Treasury Can Meet Needs 
By Security Issues 


Pennsylvania, 
of Massachu- 
Norris 
when 


Senator Reed ‘Rep.), of 
and Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
setts, took issue with Senator 
(Rep.), of Nebraska on March 27, 
they stated orally that they do 
lieve an increase in come tax rates will 
be necessary at the next session of Con- 


gress, 





not be- 


in 





The present rate of taxation, Senator 
Reed declared, is ample for all legitimate 
needs, “If Congress shows enough couragt 
and avoids the handout.” 

Senator Walsh declarec that 
opinion an increase at the next session 
would be avoided and the Treasury could 
carry on by borrowing. This opinion was 
reflected by Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, 
who added that a demand for a heavier 
surtax would have popular support. 

The Treasury, Senator Reed said, can 
easily take care of its immediate needs 
by issuance of short term securities, par- 


in his 


ticularly at this time when money is 
cheap. 

“Handouts” Criticized 
The Pennsylvania Senator criticized! 


particularly the idea of “indiscriminate 
congressional handouts,” although h 
made it plain that he favored use of 
Treasury tunds for such purposes as seed 
loans and loans for’ rehabilitation otf 
stricken areas. 

In this connection he referred to the 


bonus bill enacted at the last session, for 
lending on adjusted service compensation 
certificates, which he opposed throughout 
its consideration, and which was passed 
over Presidential veto 


Concerning the suggestion of tempo- 
rarily stopping payment into the sinking 
fund in excess of requirements of law 


Senator Reed declared that “it has already 
stopped.’ 
Inheritance Tax 

The inheritance tax was advocated pre- 
viously by Senators Norris and Borah 
(Rep)., of Idaho. Senator Borah has also 
expressed the belief that a tax increase 
will be avoided next session, though he 
said“he could see no possibility of avoiding 
its ultimately. Senator Norris, on the 
other hand, expressed the belief that in- 
creased taxation will be necessary at the 
next sion. 

Senator Norris, in advocating the inher- 
itance tax proposal, declared that this 
plan of taxation is preferable to an estate 
tax, since it is more effective in the dis- 
sipation of unduly large fortunes. It 
not necessary, however, he said, to have 
both. If the estate tax is retained, he said 
he would favor an increase in rates on 
larger estates. 


Discussed 


ses 


is 


of Taxation 

Norris said that he would fa- 
vor a scale” of inheritance ta> 
ation going as high as 95 per cent. Re- 
ferring to a partcular case, the John Jacob 
Astor estate, he declared that under the 
plan advocated by himself the estate, afte: 
all inheritance taxes had been paid, would 


Sliding Scale 
Senator 


siid 





2 


have amounted to more than $40,000,000. 
As far as the legitimate needs are con- 
cerned, $40,000,000 means just as much 


as $80,000,000, he said. 

His plan also provided, he said, that if 
the decedent so wished, he could divide 
his estate before death so as to avoid 
any tax payments This would accom- 
lish the same desirable effect of dividing 
large fortunes. 


Accord on Tourists Entries 


Is Reached With Colombia 





The United States and Colombia have 
just concluded an arrangement whereby 
nonimmigrant tourists from either coun- 
try an enter the other country without 
visa charges. the Department of State 
announced March 27. The announcement 
follows in full text 

On the basis of the Act of Feb. 25 
1925, authorizing the President to enter 
into agreements with foreign govern- 


ments for the reciprocal waiver or reduc- 
tion of passport visa fees for persons who 





are nonimmigrants, an agreement cffec- 
tive May 1, 1931, has been concluded by 
the exchange of notes with the govern- 


ment of Colombia whereby Americans vis 









iting Colombia receive gratis Colombian 
visas Similarly. Colombian citizens de- 
Siring temporarily to visit the United 
States are issued gratis American pass- 
port visas 
The action of Colombia in accepting 
the proposal of the United States Govern- 
nt to reduce or waive passport visa 
fe for nonimmigrants on a reciprocal 
basis represents the thirty-fifth agree- 
ment of this type which has been con- 
cluded by the United States. Of these 


agreements, 13 provide for the waiver of 
visas and visa fees for Americans visiting 
the countries concerned, 13 provide for 
waiver of the visa fees alone, and nine 
cover reductions in visa fees to amounts 
| varying from $1 to $4. 


} 





Washington State 
Residents Appeal 


Smelter Claims 


Secretary Stimson Hears 
Arguments Relating 
Fumes Drifting Across In- 
ternational Boundary 


Citizens of the State of Washington 
who have suffered damages from the 
fumes of the Consolidated Mining and 


Smelting, Company oi Trail, British Co- 
lumbia, drifting across the international 


boundary, appealed their cases before the | 
Stimson, | 
| 


Secretary oi State, Henry L. 
March 27. 

Secretary Stimson explained orally that 
the International Joint Commission had 


rendered a report to the Canadian and 


American Governments, but that certain | 


parties in Washington State were not 
satisfied with it and had appealed their 
case. He stated orally that they 
dis 





€ 


'that he has spent two hours hearing their 


arguments. 
The Appellants 

Those who appeared before him on 
March 27 were John T. Raftis and R. B. 
Marchant, representing a number of farm- 
ers across the international boundary. 
With them were Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, and Representative Hill 
(Dem.', of Waterville, Wash. 

The Assistant Secretary of State, James 
G. Rogers, and the Solicitor of the De- 
partment, Green H. Hackworth, also 
tended 

A statement by Secretary of State Sim- 
son, explaining appeals regarding the 
Trail smelter case, issued just after the 
recommendation of the International Joint 
Commission was made March 3, follows 
in part: 

Determination of Damages 

The agreement provides that upon com- 
plaint of any person: that damages have 
been suffered subsequent to Jan. 1, 1932, 
and the claim for damages is not adjusted 
by the company with the claimant, within 
a reasonable time, the Government of the 
United States and the government of 
Canada shall determine the amount of 
damages due and the amount so deter- 
mined shall be promptly paid by the 
company. 

Thc Commission describes the remedial 
works which the company has installed 
and is in process of installing and recom- 





mends that the company be required to 
proceed as expeditiously as may be rea- 
sonably possible with the works referred 


to and that it be required to erect, wilh 
due dispatch such further units and take 
such further other action as may be 
necessary, if any, to reduce the amount 
and concentration of sulphur fumes to a 
point where no damage will be caused in 
ihe United States. 

The Commission recommends that sci- 
entists of both governments observe the 
works erected by the Smelter Company 
to control the fumes and to report from 
time to time to the two governments such 


further works or action, if any, which 
the scientists consider the company 
should adopt 


Disbursing Method Proposed 
A method of disbursing among claim- 
ants the amount awarded is recommended 
by the Commission 
As has been indicated above, the Com- 
mission has jurisdiction to make recom- 
mendations. The recommendations have 


been submitted It now becomes the 
function of the Government of the 
United States and the Government of 
Canada to determine whether the rec- 
ommendations shal! be accepted 

I only now wish to say that I am very 
much gratified by the following features 
of the report as it appears to me. The 


Government has not yet had time to con- 
sider its action entirely In the first 
place it is a unanimous report concurred 
in by all of the Commissioners not only 
of this country but of Canada Every 
such decision, particularly on such an 
important problem this has been, 
should conduce strongly to the good rela- 
tions of the two countries 
Permanent Solution Sought 
Commissioners in their decision 
tempted not only to cover the ques- 
tion of past damages but to provide for 
the permanent solution in the future of 
this problem, and it is gratifying that they 
should have reached unanimously such a 
decision 
In reporting 
which have been 
mission have awarded to the American 
claimants a very substantial sum, and re- 
port that they have eliminated only those 
damages which they considered too re- 
mote or too indefinjte for judicial deter- 


as 


The 
have at 


upon the actual damages 





A decision with these elements will be 
sympathetically considered by this Gov- 
ernment in reaching its decision as to 


whether to accept the report or not 
Public Works Urged 


To Stabilize Business 


Increase in Building Advised at 
Beginning of Depressions 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
ware industry; what is good for the con- 
struction industry directly affects the tex- 
tile industry. A study made in Germany 
indicates that all industries in that coun- 
try benefit from orders of the public au- 
thorities, though in different proportions. 





of busi- 
compre- 


the condition 
becoming more 
and prompt, and it 
will help greatly if business men would 
learn to understand the significance of 
such information, in order that they might 
be able to diagnose the business outlook 
and be guided by what is indicated 

We have had a constant increase in the 
flow of governmental and private informa- 
tion on the business situation, for the past 
10 years, Information on the great extent 
of brokers’ loans has been available, as 
well as detailed information on stocks of 
goods, which were accumulating pretty 
heavily in some industries. Yet we ran 
into this last depression without much 
idea as to when it was coming, how severe 
it would be, or how long it would last 

It may not be many years, however, be- 
fore we shall have developed, in addi- 
tion to our present sources of knowledge. 
statistical information of a kind which 
will enable business men to forecast the 


approach, as well as the severity of busi- 


Information on 
ness is steadily 
hensive, significant 





ness ‘storms We still lack a good deal 
of important information: The amount 
and character of credit outstanding, to 


cive but one example; but the amount and 





the accuracy of the information which is 
ivailable to business men is increasing 
all the time 


No matter how complete, significant and 





prompt our information on the condi- 
tion of business may grow, however, it 
will call for intelligent understanding 


coupled with self-restraint on the part of 
business men if it is to be effective in 
warding off depressions. 


(The foregoing is an authorized 
suminar of an addres: delivered 
Marci: 27 before the New York Build- 


ing Congress, New York City.) 





to, 


were | 
atisfied with a great many points and 


at- | 


now incurred, the Com- | 





Completion of Suspension Bridge Over Hudson River 














The Port of New York ‘Authority. 


The stage of construction of the Hudson River Bridge, connecting the Burrough of Manhattan, New York 


City, with New Jersey at Fort Lee, as of Feb. 24 last, is shown in the photograph. 
except for the building of the approaches. 


Reduced Acreage 
In Wheat Foreseen 


At Home and Abroad 


Secretary Hyde Declares Low 
Prices Are a_ Principal 
Cause of Intended Re- 
duction in All Countries 


There is “some degree of permanence” 
in the intended reduction of nearly 15 
per cent in Spring wheat acreage, farm- 
ers are seeing the benefits of acreage 
reduction even where they were at first 
hostile to that program, and a reduction 
of 10 or 12 per cent in Winter wheat acre- 
age sown next Fall “entirely possible,” 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, stated orally March 27 

Mr. Hyde called attention to the pos- 
sibility of heavy acreage reductions in 
other countries also as a result of the 
“cruelly low prices” for wheat, declaring 
that low prices are undoubtedly one of 
the principal reasons for the reduction 
in the United States and pointing out that 
the same economic reason should work 
more powerfully in other countries, where 
prices have been mostly 20 to 25 cents 
a bushel below the United States levels. 

The low foreign prices could well re- 
sult in reduced competition with United 
States wheat, he said. 

Foresees No Congestion 

Mr. Hyde said there probably will be 
about 57,500,000 acres of wheat for har- 
vest this season, compared with 59,200,000 
in 1930 and 61,141,000 in 1929. On the 
basis of average yields, he added, the 1931 
crop would be about 840,000,000 bushels. 
a reduction of about 17,000,000 bushels 
under the five-vear average 

Mr. Hyde said he did not believe there 
would be any congestion of markets for 
wheat this year, pointing out that con- 
gestion was avoided entirely last year 
when the crop was larger than the pros- 
pective crop this year. 

In addition to the price 
Hyde stated, the educational 
conducted by the Federal Farm Board 
and the Department of Agriculture un- 
doubtedly was a factor in the acreage re- 
duction in Spring wheat In so far as 
this campaign was effective, he said, the 
reduction can *be considered to have some 
permanence. The effect of the price fac- 
tor, however, he added, will be reversed 
| if prices should become high. He declined 
to express a view on the possibility of 
higher or lower prices 

Carryover in Doubt 

Mr. Hyde said that while he did not 
pretend to speak for the Federal Farm 
Board, of which he is an ex-officio mem- 
ber, he regarded it as a “pretty safe bet” 


1s 


factor, Mr 
campaign 


that the Board will not sell its stock 
of stabilization wheat on such terms as 
to compete with the new crop. 


The amount of the carryover of wheat 
is still in doubt, Mr. Hyde said, but he 
believed recent estimates of 275,000,000 
bushels are too high. He said he believed 
| 230,000,000 to 235,000,000 bushels would be 
| nearer the actual figure. 

The amount of wheat fed to livestock 
is the doubtful factor, he said. Estimates 
of this have been upset somewhat by 
changes in price relationships between 
corn and wheat and by the mild, open 
Winter, which cut down the amount 
needed for feed. Whether the 236,000,000 
bushels estimated earlier in the season for 
feeding purposes was actually so used, he 
said, is now a matter of doubt. 





Case Involvin g Duty 


The bridge is completed 


; The Port of New York Authority, under whose direction the 
bridge has been constructed, expects that it will be open for traffic before the close of the year. 


on Liquid Su gar 


Is Argued Before the Customs Court 


Importation of Product in S 


yrup Form Is Viewed as At- 


tempt to Avoid Higher Rate Applying to Sugar 


gr 


SavannaH, Ga., March 


involving the proper classification for 
tariff purposes of so-called liquid sugar 
was heard here today before Judge W. J. 
Tilson, of the United States Customs 
Court. Continuance of the case was set 
for April 27 at New York City. 

Though the specific amount involved in 
the particular case, Savannah Sugar Re- 
finery Corporation v. United States, is only 
slightly in excess of $100, it was brought 
out in evidence at the preliminary hearing 
that a decision in the test case in favor 
of the sugar company would result in an 
annual reduction in customs collections 
estimated at between $125,000,000 and 
$165,000.000. 

Counsel for the sugar company argued 
that the merchandise imported should be 
assessed for duty as sugar syrup. Gov- 
ernment counsel urged that the rate on 
sugar should be applied 

The eight drums of “liquid sugar” in- 
volved were invoiced as sugar syrups. 
The customs collector was paid, accord- 
ing to the papers in the case, duties in 
the amount of $1.68. The collector later 
demanded and received payment of an 
additional sum of $115 on the basis that 
the importation was sugar. 

The tariff rate for sugar syrups is one- 
fourth of 1 cent per gallon, while the duty 
on sugar is 2 cents per pound. 

Considerable evidence pertaining to the’ 
amount of formaldehyde in the solution 
was taken. yovernment representatives 
indicated that were it not for the for- 
maldehyde being placed in the solution to 
preserve its liquid aspect, the drums might 
have contained over 90 per cent sugar on 
their arrival. 

Formaldehyde in the amount of .04 per 
cent was found in samples of the liquid 
taken by customs officials. it was testi- 
fied. It was brought out that other com- 
ponent parts of the contents of the drums, 
as agreed to by both parties, was 51.50 
per cent water, 46.15 per cent sugars, and 
2.31 per cent mineral solids. The Tariff 
Act of 1930 provides for the imposition 
of the rate for sugar syrups testing below 
48 per cent. 

A Government representative stated at 
the hearing that sugar syrup was “a sat- 
urated solution of sugar and water.” and 
that water will hold as much as 70 per 
cent sugar without crystallizing. The case 
concerns the question of whether or not 
sugar importers will be allowed to dilute 
syrup with water so that the sugar con- 
tent will be, less than 48 per cent, and 
still have it recognized as sugar syrup 


—The test case | 


New Process Said to 
Prevent Fermentation 


The case involving the classification of 
sugar in solution under the Tariff Act of 
1930 had its origin in developments of 
modern science, which has evolved means 
of preventing fermentation of sugar in 
solution, testing less than 50 per cent 
by the polariscope, according to an orai 
statement March 27 at the Bureau of 
Customs 

Customs authorities are defending thcir 
application of the sugar rate to the pres- 
ent shipment on the ground that tne 
shipment of sugar in solution constitutes 
an attempt to evade the regular sugar 
rate and to bring in sugar at the rate 





Nav y Maneuvers Said to Show Need 
Of More Small Airplane Carriers 


Vulnerability of Large Craft 


Was Indicated, According to 


Assistant Secretary Ingalls 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sity for the construction of small carriers | 
and fiying deck cruisers. In this engage- 
ment our two great carriers, the “Lex- 
ington” and “Saratoga,” each accompa- 
nied by six cruisers, opposed one another 


in a scouting operation. 
The two groups were projected against 
one another from distant points and the 


problem concerned the development of 
scouting for one another, terminating in 
an enormous aerial battle when the con- 
tacts had been made. 

After some time spent in searching the 
seas. one of the cruisers in the “Sara- 
toga” group contacted the “Lexington” 
group, and an excellent cooperation be- 
tween the cruiser and the carrier cnabled 
the vreat striking force of the “Saratoga,” 
comprising over 70 fighting and bombing 
planes. to be launched against the “Lex- 
ington” and her escorts unawares. 

From the time when the cruiser first 
contracted an enemy cruiser in the “Lex 
ington” group, only 23 minutes elapsed 
until scouting planes from the “Saratoga” 
were in the air searching for the enemy. 
Forty-four minutes later the entire “Lex- 
ington” group was definitely located by 
the planes and immediately thereafter the 
“Lexington” and her escort were attacked 
by gunfire and torpedoes from the cruisers 
é air attack from the heavy bombing 
, and fighting squadrons aboard the “Sara- 


2nd 


| toga.” 






As the planes dived in their mock bomb- 
ing attack upon the “Lexington,” an en- 
tire squadron of fighting planes and all 
of her heavy bombing planes were thco- 
retically destroye@, as they were still on 
deck No attacks were made upon th: 
“Saratoga” from the “Lexington” group 
It was only efter the “Lexington” had 
been theoretically destroved that she ac- 
tually did launch her planes and carry 
out in her turn an aerial attack upon the 


“Saratoga” group 
Thus without the slightest mishap, the 
two groups of fighting aircraft, in all 


something over 150 planes, simulated the 
actual war conditions that would exist in 
a combat between two carrier groups 
Once again the fact is borne home that 
for our scouting purposes the Navy must 
have additional smaller ships carrying 
planes 

The large carriers that we now have 
the “Lexington” and “Saratoga,” each af- 
fords us one of the greatest striking 
forces known in modern warfare, but on 
the other hand, when opposed to a like 
enemy—as one another—they are vulner- 
able. These ships cannot be sacrificed in 
a purely scouting mission. Their striking 
power must be preserved for a more im- 
portant purpose. And so to accomplish 
this scouting mission the need exists for 
more and smaller ships bearing planes. 

In other words, we cannot have all our’ 


applicable to syrup which is one-fourth 
of 1 cent a gallon. 

The difference in customs duties on a 
cargo of sugar and sugar in solution was 
described as enormous, an instance being 
cited where the rate on a cargo of sugar 
would have required payment of duty ag- 
gregating around $65,000, while had the 
rate for syrup been applied the total duty 
would have been under $1,000 on the same 
shipment. 


It has not been profitable for importers 


to bring sugar in solution into the United} 


States heretofore because of 
of fermentation, it was stated 
of preventing such fermentation has been 
developed and special tank ships have 
been constructed to handle that type of 
cargo because of the difference in the 
applicable duties. 

The cecision to come from the Customs 
Court will not be final, for either the im- 
porter or the Bureau of Customs may ap- 
peal to the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals for review. 

The current proceedings are regarded 
by the Bureau as in the nature of a test 
and therefore important for the final rul- 
ing will constitute an interpretation of 
the law and the regulations issued there- 
under which must be followed by the Bu- 
reau in future classification of the com- 
modity. 


the danger 


Soviet Film Production 
Believed Behind Schedule 


Insufficient progress in the construction 
of soviet film producing factories which 
were to have been completed in the near 
future, is seen by the German trade press, 
according to advices from Trade Commis- 
sioner George R. Canty. 

Inasmuch as soviet opinion holds that 
Russia's film industry consumes raw film 
without any attempt at limitation, the 
construction of a third factory when the 


first two have been completed, is held 
likely. 

According to the soviet information, 
the first oi the two plants now in con- 


is estimated for an output of 
50,000,000 meters of raw film; with an 
improvement of production equipment, 
this output may be raised to 75,000,000 
meters annually. The second plant is to 
have a yearly output of 25,000,060 meters. 

It was intended that both factories be 
opened in May, 1931, but as there will be 
experimental production only during the 
first three months, the plants will not 
start turning out supphes for the motion 
picture industry until toward the end of 
the current year. The soviets hope that 
together with the aircady iunclioning ex- 
perimental plant they will be able to turn 
out during 1931 some 11,000,600 meters 


struction 





Soviet leaders estimate that 50,000,000 
meters of raw film will be produced in 
1932, and that this output will gradually 


increase so as to reach 100,000,000 meters 
in 1933, providing that there will be a 
constant improvement of production w 
and means curing this period of two years 

Whatever the worth of these plxens may 











be, cosevves the German trade press, it 
is nevertheless ar that the sovict mo- 
ton p.ciu e inCustiy stil’ depends on ior- 





eign supplies of re film.—Jssued by De- 


partment of Cominerce 


Shipping Board Drops Plan 
To Sell Hoboken Piers 
Efforts to dispose of the $8,000,000 Goy- 


ernment-owned pier property at Hoboken, 


N. J. have been abandoned at present 
by the Shipping Board, Commissioner FE 
Cc. Plummer, the vice chairman, svated 
orally March 27 


The bid of Paul W. Chapman, president 
of the United States Lines, of New York, 
of $4,282,000 has been finally rejected by 
the Board, Cammissioner Plummer stated, 


and the deposit of $100,000 on the offer 
has been returned. Mr. Chapman re- 
quested the Board to take this action 


many weeks ago, it was explained. 

The Board has made no arrangements 
for holding a subsequent sale of this 
waterfront property, it was stated at the 
Board, and it is unlikely that any action 
will be taken in the next few months. 
There is a possibility, it was explained, 
that the Board will delay the next step 
in the program until the 72nd Congress 
has convened, since it is expected that 
measures authorizing the sale of the piers 
to the Port of New York Authority will 
be introduced at the next session. 

Efforts of the Board to arrange for 
the Port Authority to take over the Chap- 


eggs in one basket. We must be able to 
spread our aerial Navy about so that an 
enemy by one lucky chance cannot effect 

disastrous blow. A small carrier with 
a reasonably few planes or a flying deck 
cruiser could perform just as valuable a 
scouting duty and permit us to hold in 
reserve the great carriers with their many 
fighting and bombing planes, ready to be 
launched when the enemy has been lo- 
cated. 

Meanwhile, the Scouting Fleet. with a 
different disposition of forces, is carrying 
on the second of these three air problems 
in the Caribbean. 


TODAY’S 
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Work Under Way | 
For Conference | 


On Home Building 


Personnel of Subcommittees 
For Study Directed by 
President Expected to Be 
Announced Soon 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


account in the work of all the com- 
mittees. 
The whole effort will be to get the 


best thought of the country in the con- 


| sidertaion of the vital problems of better 


housing. We want to get the most valu- 
able and practicable suggestions from out- 
standing sources of expert knowledge on 
the varying angles of better housing the 
country over; to get the best thought in 
America about methods, utilities, costs, 


| designs, construction practices, best meth= 
ods of laying out work, sound methods of 


| financing, and so on. 


All this, worked 
out in detail after studies during the 
coming months, will be digésted and sub< 
mitted to the Fall or Winter conference, 
After that, the information will be made 
public in circulars and otherwise so as 
to provide a comprehensive guide for all 
interested in the varying phases of the 
whole general question 


Amounts Expended 


Somewhat in the neighborhood of $500,- 
000,000 a year is being spent on household 
repairs and maintenance and the plan- 
ning committee's information is that up- 
wards of $50,000,000,000 will be expended 
on new residential construction in the 
United States during the next 20 years. 


| The conditions are favorable for activities 


A method | 


of home builders who have the necessary 
resources to go ahead and the work of 
the conference should be important in re=- 
sults with respect to proper spending of 
the money that is going to be invested 
and involved in one way or another in 
the housing problem of today and the 
future. 

President Hoover in making his original 
announcement of a White House confer<- 
ence on homebuilding and home owner- 
ship, on Aug. 1, 1930, said it was “to undere 
take the organization of an adequate in- 
vestigation and study on a nation-wide 
scale of the problems presented in home 
ownership and home Wuilding, with the 
view to the development of a better un< 
derstanding of the questions involved and 
the hope of inspiring better organization 
and removal of influences which seriously 
limit the spread of home ownership, both 
town and country.” He said among other 
things that it is not suggested that the 
result of the conference will be recom= 
mendations for legislation but rather @ 
coordination, stimulation and larger or- 
ganization of the private agencies, and 
that there is need of study of the mort- 
gage laws of many States with a view to 
a& more intelligent attitude toward the 
home builder. 

The members of the planning committee 
are: 

Harland Bartholomew, 
tional Conference 
Louis, Mo, 

Alexander Bing, president, City House 
ing Corporation, Radburn, N. J. 

Mrs. Hugh B. Bradford, president, Nae 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

William M. Calder, builder, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (former Senator from New York). 

Frederic A. Delano, president, Americar 
Civic Association, Washington, D. C. 
| Frederick H. Ecker, Association of Lif@ 


president, Na« 
on City Planning, St. 


Insurance Presidents, New York, N. Y. 

Frederick M. Feiker, managing director, 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Dr. James Ford, executive director, Bet- 
ter Homes in America, Washington, D. C, 

Mrs. Henry Ford, president, Women’s 
National Farm and Garden Association, 
Dearborn, Mich. 

W. H. George, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Builders’ Exchanges, 2 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth, consulting en« 
gineer, Montclair, N. J 

William Green, president, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

A. E. Horst, president, Associated Gene 
eral Contractors of America, Philadel< 
phia, Pa 

Mrs. W. F. Lake, president, Federated 
we Clubs of Arkansas, Hot Springs, 
Ark 

Miss Gertrude B. Lane, editor, Woman's 
Hom: Companion, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. William B. Meloney, New York 
Herald-Tribune, New York, N. Y. 

R. Holtby Myers, president, United 
Staier League of Building and Loan As- 
seciations. Los Angeles, Calif 

John W. O'Leary. former 
nber of Commerce of 
States. Chicarce. Il 

William Stanley Parker, American Ins 
stitute o: Architects. Boston, Mass. 

Leonard I'. Reaume, president, Nae 
tiona! Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Detroit, Mich 


president, 
the United 









Edga: Rickard. director general, Amere- 
ican Relief Administration, New York, 
N. ¥ 

A. C. Robinson, vice president, Savings 
Ban Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Loring A. Schuler, cditor, Ladies Home 
Jom . Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pe 

Mrs. John F. Sippel. president, General 


Federation of 
Md 
Di 
Hon 
culture 
French 


Women's Clubs, Baltimore, 


of 
Agri- 


Bureau 
of 


Louise Stanley, chief, 
Economics, Department 
Washington, D. C 

Strother. edministrative assiste 
ant to the President, Washington, D. C. 

Mis; Frances I Swain, president, 
American Home Economics Associetion, 
Chica: Tl) 

D.. Thomas B 
Crang directoi 
Par... Md 

Sain F.. Thompson, president, Farm Bu- 
reau ‘Federation, Chicago, Ill. (Recently 
appointed member of the Federal Farm 
Board.) 

Lawrence Veiller 
Housing Association, New 


National 
College 


the 
nsion, 


Symons 


of éxt 


director, National 
York, N. Y. 
man bid failed some weeks ago, it was 
explained, and with conditions as at pres- 
ent the sale of such a large parcel of vale 
uable property seems unwi The Chap- 
man bid, the best offer the Board was able 
to obtain, was approximately $3.000,000 
less than the appraised value of the piers, 
it was pointed out 





se 


Dismissal of Protest 


On Alabama Vote Asked 


The Senate Commiitce on Elections was 
requested March 27 by Senator Bankhead 
(Dem.), of Alabama, to dismiss, because 
it was “vague,” the contest of his eleccion 
filed with the Committee by former Sen- 





ator Heflin ‘Dem.), of Alabama, whom 
Senator Bankhead defeated in the last 
election. 

Former Senator Heflin’s contest, Sen- 


etor Bankhead states, was made in order 
to have examined the ballot boxes used 
in the election for the purpose of finding 
something upon which actually to base 
the contest. 

Senator Bankhead also asserts that the 
former Alabama Senator's charges are 
too vague to provide sufficient facts upon 
which to base a defense against them, 


| and to invoke the Senate's ju-vedictian, 
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Marketing Law. 
Called Similar 
To Reserve Act 


Both Subject of Political At- 
tack at Beginning, Says 
Vice Chairman of Farm 


Board 


The history of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act is comparable to that of the Fed- 


eral Reserve Act, which also was the sub- | 


ject of political attack until it became 
recognized that it was economic instead 
of political legislation, C. C. Teague, vice 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
stated March 27 in a radio address through 
stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company. Large sums have been raised 
by opponents of the marketing act to dis- 
credit it through publicity campaigns, he 
said, but more progress has been made in 


the last 20 months in developing coopera- | 
tive marketing, the chief object of the) 


Farm Board, than has been made in any 
previous 10-year period. An authorized 
summary of his address follows: 

Cooperative marketing has shown a 
slow, steady growth in this country for 
over 50 years. At the time of the passage 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act there 
were more than 12,000 cooperative organ- 
izations in agriculture. These cooperatives 
handled a large volume of the products 
of the farm. The growth was so gradual 
that there was nothing spectacular in it 
and it attracted very little attention in 
this country and comparatively little op- 
position in a public way on the part of 
dealers amd speculators in agricultural 
products. 

Overproduction Followed War 


The high prices brought on by the war 
and the expansion of agricultural produc- 
tion left the farmer, in the years follow- 
ing the war, with many lines of agricul- 
ture overproduced. This condition brought 
on a demoralized market in many lines, 
with extremely low-selling prices and with 
great distress in a large part of the agri- 
cultural producing sections of the United 
States. It is quite natural that a condi- 
tion of this kind should become political, 
and there developed a general demand 
from leaders in agriculture and from 
representatives in Congress that national 
legislation be enacted in an attempt to 
bring about some relief to the farmer so 
as to place agriculture more nearly on an 
equality with other lines of industry. — 

After some eight years of this agitation 
and discussion the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act was passed by Congress, follow- 
ing the last presidential election. It is| 
natural for any proposed legislation that 
had become so highly controversial when 
finally enacted into law to have rough | 
sledding for a while. The activities of | 
the Board in administering the Agricul- 
tural’Marketing Act, therefore, have been | 
under fire just as were the activities of | 
the Federal Reserve Board in adminis- | 
tering the Federal Reserve Act which was | 
looked upon as political legislation until | 
it was generally recognized as economic | 
legislation. So it will be with the Agri | 
cultural Marketing Act. | 

Opposition to Farm Board | 


Again governmental recognition of the 
principles of cooperative marketing and 
the setting up of the Farm Board, with 
a large fund to promote cooperatives, | 
have tended to focus attention on the de-| 
velopment of the cooperative movement, 
and much opposition has developed from | 
dealers and speculators dealing in the 
products of the farmer, particularly at 
the point, of production. This in some 
cases has taken the form of organized 
opposition, with large sums of money 
raised to inaugurate publicity campaigns 
to discredit the Agricultural Marketing 
Act and the work of the Farm Board. 
Many smoke screens have been set up 
and herrings dragged across the trail to 
divert the attention of the public away 
from the major thing that the Farm 
Board is trying to do, namely, to assist 
the farmers in setting up a cooperative | 
system of marketing for farm products, | 
grower-owned-and-controlled. | 

Attention has been focused upon the | 
efforts of the Farm Board to stabilize 
the prices of wheat and cotton. Stabiliza- | 
tion operations are considered by the 
Board to be purely of an emergency} 
character. Re | 

As a result of this condition, and to 
prevent as far as possible a disastrous 
depression in wheat and cotton, the Board 
undertook emergency stabilization opera- | 
tions in both of these commodities. This 
was undertaken with the full realization 
that it was dealing with commodities with 
large exportable surpluses on which prices 
were largely fixed by world supply and| 
demand conditions. The Board realized | 
that large sums of money would be re- 
quired, involving withholding from the 
market large volumes of both wheat and) 
cotton, the object being to support the 
market for wheat and cotton during this 
depression and as far as possible to pre-| 
vent a disastrously low price on these 
two important commodities which exert 
such an important influence on a large 
percentage of the economic and social life 
of our country. 

The hazards were fully realized and the) 
operations undertaken deliberately and | 
the Board was convinced, and is now con- 
vinced, that the conditions justified the 
means. The price of both wheat &nd 
cotton for the crops of 1929 and 1930 
has been maintained considerably above 
the price that would have obtained had 
it not been for these stabilization opera- 
tions. 

Benefits to Farmer 

Even here on the American continent 
the Canadian wheat grower, selling at 
world market prices, has been receiving 
only 25 cents per bushel and in some 
cases as low as 18 cents per bushel for 
his wheat. The United States being a 
wheat exporting country, our wheat 
growers woulc have been in about the 
same position as Canadian growers had 
it not been for the support given to the 
market by the stabilization operations 
authorized by the Board. Had this oc- 
curred, it does not require an active imag- 
ination to visualize what would have 
happened to the great wheat-producing 
sections of the country, to the farmers, 
the bankers and the business life of these 
communities, if there had been added to 
the general depression existing in the 
country a still further depression in the 
great wheat and cotton producing sec- 
tions. The result would certainly have 
been very serious to those sections and 
to the country as a whole. 

I am of the opinion that benefits to the 
country resulting from efforts to sustain 
prices of wheat and cotton during these 
trying conditions will far outweigh any 
cost, even thcugh considerable money is 
lost in the operation. 

It is quite natural for the Board's work 
to be judged primarily by its emergency 
activities. Sensational elements’ that 
make bold-faced headlines in the news- 
papers and magazines of this country 
have grown out of emergency measures. 
Information that makes good news usually 
does not grow out of such long-time 
projects as those being developed in con- 
nection with cooperative marketing. Dur- 
ing the present depression there have been 
many examples of the great benefit to 


farmers where they are properly organ- | 


ized to market their products coopera- 
tively. 
Most of the difficulties of the farmer 


|theria here than abroad. 
| tion of the statistics shows this to be the) 


| Office of Motion Pictures. 


| long to the plum family). 


|prunes in foreign countries follow. 


| Vaccine Reducin ec | 


Diphtheria Rate 


|Disease Less Prevalent in Sec- | 
tions Where Toxin-anti- 


toxin Is Used 
{ 

SPRINGFIELD, ILt., March 27. 
The use of toxin-antitoxin as a pre-| 


ventive of diphtheria has been more gen- | 
/eral in the United States than in Europe, 
/and its effectiveness is being shown 
| through a steady decrease in the number 
| of diphtheria cases in this country in com- 
|parison with a rising prevalence in 27 
| European countries, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Department of 
Health which follows in full text: 


| The use of toxin-antitoxin as a pre- 
| ventive of diphtheria has been much more 
| general in the United States than in Euro-| 
| pean countries. If this biological product | 
|fullfils its purpose, we should expect as 
}@ result a much lower prevalence of diph- 
An examina- 


case. | 


From the epidemiological reports of 
the League of Nations and from statistics 
compiled by the United States Public 
Health Service for this country, it is| 
learned that case reports of diphtheria | 
from 27 European countries and for the 





United States for the last few years are | 
as follows: | 


United States, A; 27 European countries, B. 
A B 


1927 

1928.. 
1929.. 
1930. . 


257,959 
296,070 
327,391 | 


91,156 
85,365 
*61,564 


*Provisional. Compiled from weekly tele- 
graphic returns. | 

Data for the first eight months of 1930 
indicate a still further increase in the 
prevalence of diphtheria in the 27 Euro- 
pean countries, taken as a whole. The 
statistics for the United States disclosc 
a very positive downward trend. 

In Europe the prevalence rate varies | 
noticeably in different nations and in the | 
political subdivisions of some of the na- 
tions. Likewise in the United States the | 
rates vary in different States and in dif- | 
ferent cities. Where the toxin-antitoxin 
campaigns have gone forward with the 
greatest vigor and largest degree of suc- 
cess, there the diphtheria prevalence rate 
has decreased most rapidly. 


Harvesting and Sale 
Of Prunes Depicted 


In Government Film 


Motion Picture Is Designed 
To Indicate Success of 
Cooperative Organiza- 
tions in Handling Product 


Where and how prunes are grown and 
handled and marketed cooperatively is 
shown in the new two-reel motion pic- 
ture “Cooperative Marketing—Dried 
Prunes,” made and just released by the 
Department of Agriculture through its; 
This picture 
was sponsored by the Division of Coop- 
erative Marketing, prior to the transfer of 
the Division to the Federal Farm Board. 

There are scenes of pictorial beauty 
showing plum trees in bloom (prunes be- | 
There are har- 
vest scenes showing the trees laden with 


|luscious fruit and the pickers at work. 
|The pickers, many of them young boys 


and girls earning their way through col- | 
lege or high school, come by truck and | 
touring car from far and near and many | 
of them live in tents during the harvest | 
time, sometimes earning as much as $6 
or $8 a day depending upon their skill | 
and speed. 
Pickers Shown At Work 


The film shows the ripe plums shaken ; 
from the heavily-laden trees, the pickers | 
at work, a happy industrious looking | 
group of young people. Then we follow} 
the fruit through various processes from | 
the tree to the housewife. From the! 
orchard the fruit is hauled to the drier. 
(In California prunes are usually sun-| 
dried. but in Oregon and Washington, | 
where these scenes were made, plums be- | 
come dried prunes in artificial driers.) 
The fruit is washed and trundled into | 
tunnel-like driers where it is left for 48 
hours to be dehydrated. The dried 
prunes are then sent to the packing plant, | 
thoroughly inspected, sorted, graded, and} 
finally put in bags or boxes for ship-| 
ment. Shipping scenes and scenes show- 
ing the arrival and handling of the 


Sold Cooperatively 

The film reveals that seven-tenths of 
the prune crop of Washington is marketed 
cooperatively; that a dozen local coopera- 
tives handle one-third of the Oregon crop; 
that each grower's prunes are graded to 
size, there being 10 or more recognized 
sizes; that the two principal varieties | 
are: The Italian type—large and tart 
sweet, and the French type or petite prune 
which is smaller but sweeter. All varieties 
get the same careful treatment in coop- 
erative factories. To assure cleanliness | 
and keeping qualities, the prunes are 
sterilized before shipment, sorted again 
for defective fruit, and packed while hot 
to prevent deterioration. 

The purpose and lesson of the film is | 
to indicate the accomplishments of the 
cooperative organizations in the market- 
ing and distribution of prunes, and their 
success in placing an attractive food prod- 
uct on the market. Though designed 
primarily for showing to dealers and grow- | 
ers, the film is of interest to consumers 
everywhere. | 

The film may be borrowed, rent free, 
from the Office of Motion Pictures. Bor- 
rowers pay only transportation charges 
to and from Washington, D. C.—Issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. 





today are due to either surplus production 
or lack of control of marketing and dis- 
tribution. This condition can be most 
effectively met through collective action. 
Congress recognized this when it made 
cooperative marketing the keystone of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act. The 
farmer is essentially an individualist and 
his method of thinking and acting can- 
not be changed quickly; therefore, his| 
learning to act collectively must. come 
through a process of education. A good | 
deal of progress in that direction had} 
been made before the enactment of the) 
existing legislation. Since that time, 
through the activities of the Farm Board 
and through the recognition by the Gov- | 
ernment of the principles of cooperative 
marketing, the movement has_ been 
greatly accelerated. 

It is my belief that there has been | 
more progress made in cooperative mar- 
keting during the past 20 months than 
had been made in any prior 10-year peried | 
in our history. For the first time in our | 
history our great staple agricultural in- 
dustries—like grain, cotton, wool and live- | 
stock—are represented by cooperatives, | 
{national in scope and performing a na- | 
tional marketing service. Several less im- 
| portant commodities are also represented 
by national marketing organizations. 


| There has also been made a great deal 
| 


| (Continued on Page 5, Column 7.) 


porary commission to study 
relating to unemployment, ascertain benefits 
a five-day 
working day and report most practical meth- 
ods of providing economic security and pro- 
tection against unemployment; 

N. Y. A. 1758. 
employment reserve fund; Labor. | 

7. ey. ae l 
wages paid under public works contract shall | years; Judiciary, 
not be required to exceed rate prevailing at 
time bids were submitted; 

mM. ¥. 

Tex. G. 
dicalism and sabotage, designating acts con- 
stituting offenses; 


Minn. 
municipalities to extend electric service be- 
yond their limits: to provide for interconnec- 
tion, financing, 

8. C. 8S. 324. 
Railroad Commission to accept the valuation 
of electric companies placed by them in re- | 
turns to Tax Commission as rate base 
investigations of rates. 

8. Cc. S. 518 
road companies to engage 
portation of freight and persons. 

Ss. C. 
regulation of 

8s. C. 
system 
control. 

S.C. H. 670. 

8. C. H. 679. 
| tion of charges for service by telephone com- | 
panies, 


all 


Colo. 
Colo. 


| of property taxes 


Chicago taxes for the years 1929 and 1930. 
cents. 


Cook County taxes for the years 1928 to 1933. 

Iowa. 
| property owned, operated or leased by a city 
or town, 
water, gas or heat. 

Iowa. S. 
with State 


|} and regulating outdoor advertising. 

Md. 
to transfer tax liens to building and loan as- 
sociations. 

Mich. H. 
credits employed without the State and mak- | 
ing a corresponding reduction 
indebtedness. 


Mich. H. 
shares of building and 
Mich 

upon foreign securities. 
Mich. S. 
reserves and for taxation of same. 
Mich 
Mich. 


Minn. 
gifts to charitable and religious institu- 


Minn 
from taxation. 

Minn. 
gasoline used in vehicies engaged in road con- 
struction, 


um. ¥, 6. 
relative to taxation of real estate corporations. 

e.: ¥.. @ 
ing a franchise tax on business corporations 
by providing among other things for a defini- 
tion of total net income. 

y *. @. 


| estate for 
laws of 1931. 
ee 
relative to real estate corporations. 
| 
ae, 
| tance tax reciprocal 
dying between 


N.C. 8. 481. 
porations subject to property taxes. 

Okla. 
line tax proceeds. 

Okla 
tions. 

Okla. H. 459. Providing for refund of gaso- 
line tax in certain cases. 

Okla. 
ing and loan mortgages from ad valorem tax. 

Okla. Hz. 
| provisions gasoline tax law. 


four mills tax. 
8. C. 8. 525. 
line tax when fuel not used on public high- 
ways. 
8. Cc. H. 693. 
imsurance policies from inheritance taxes. 


Mich. 
pationa! diseases under Workmen's Compensa- | 
tion Act; Public Health 
Nev. 


| General the legal adviser of the State Indus- 
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Reinforcement for Dome of National Museum Buildin 


gs 
= | 


United Siates Bureau of Standards. 
The safety of the dome and supporting structure in the Natural History building of the National Museum, 
one of the group of buildings of the Smithsonian Institution in the National Capital, has been assured by 
measures taken to remedy the faults, says the Bureau of Standards, which directed the reinforcement 
work. Slight outward movement of the brick piers supporting the dome over the rotunda caused cracks 
along the joints in the masonry and in the stone arches under them; the photograph on the lower right 
shows displacement of the upper part of the keystone in the east arch. To reinforce the structure, the 
pendentives were surrounded by a framework of structural steel, the design of which is shown in the lower 
left illustration. Inwardly directed forces were exerted on the masonry by many screw jacks, to prevent 
further movement; the upper photograph shows the screw jack in place between the vertical beams and 
the masonry. 


.. « Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


Bills Introduced 


trial Commission without 
pensation; Ways and Means. 


N. J. S. 298. Reeves. To exclude days 
| when business is not in operation from time 
limitation for reports on hernia; to provide 
| for review of formal award within 2 years 
jfrom date of last payment; and to provide 
| for action against third person responsible 
} for injury; Judiciary. 


_N. J. S. 299. Reeves. To extend time for 
filing petition under act from one to two! 


Label Regulations 
For Maple Sugar 
Adopted by Canada 


Labor and com- | 


Y. S. 1486. Hastings. 


Industry | additional 


To create tem- 
certain subjects | 


Rules Effective on March 1 
Require Specific Descrip- 
tion of Contents if Adul- 
terants Are Used 


working week and six-hour 


Finance. 


Steingut. To create an un- 


1785. Condon. To provide that | 


N.C. H. 1067. Spence, by request. To in- 
[ Skeany assessment rate against self-insurers 
from 2'2 to 4 per cent; Insurance. 


| Pa. S. 432. Coyne. To provide for addi- 
; tional hospital services and to permit hos- 
| pitals and physicians to appear before Board 
and courts to present claims in compensation | 
cases; Judiciary General. 


Pa. H. 956. Hermansen. To require em- 
ployers to furnish proper work to injured em- 
| ployes in event of claim that employe is able 
| to resume work, which claim is denied by em- 
| ploye; Insurance. 


| Wis. A. 464. Mauthe. Relative to com- 
| pensation benefits; State Affairs. 

Wis. A. 534. Busby. Relative to liability 
are perme rall- | of third parties whose negligence results in 
n motor trans-| iianility for employers or insurance carriers 


| because of death or injury of employes; Judi- 
clary. 


Labor. 
See Insurance. 
Hornsby. To prohibit syn- 


Producers of Canadian maple _ sugar 
and maple syrup are now required to label 
their product to indicate the true con-| 
tents of the container by a new regula- 
tion effective March 1, 1931, states a re- 
port from Vice Consul Ralph Townsend, 
Montreal. 


The law, passed at the last session of 
the Dominion Parliament, stipulates that 
| the word “maple” may not be used on 
the package except in the case of the 
pure and unadulterated product, and that 
no other words or phrases, pictures or 
trade marks, not even the traditional pic- 
ture of the log cabin of a kind that sug- 
gests maple products, will be allowed on 
containers others than those holding the 
pure maple sugar or syrup. 


A. 2036. 
523. 


Criminal Jurisprudence, 


Public Utilities 


S. 470. Bridgeman et al. To permit 


etc. 
Brown et al. 


To authorize 
in 


Committee. 


S. 519. Committee. 
motor carriers. 
S. 524. Desportes. To establish a 
of rural electrification under State 


To provide for 


Description of Contents 


The specific nature of the contents of | 
each container, such as the percentage 
of adulterants or coloring matter, if used, | 
and the name and address of the packing 
plant, is required on the label and in 
case of violation, inspectors are authorized 
to seize the entire stock and to revoke 
licenses, the report reveals. 


Canada’s annual output of maple sugar 
and maple syrup is valued at more than 
$6,000,000 by the Dontinion Department of 
Agriculture, of which about one-fifth is 
sold in the United States—Issued by the 
| Department of Commerce. 


Same es $324, Red-gum Trees Offer 
arby. or ur egu =} » 
New Source of Profit 
Taxation | 


Imposing a cigarette tax. 
Imposing a cigarette tax. 
Changing time for payment 


H. 434. 
H. 614. 


asf! Storax Exuded From Wounds 
In Bark Is Largelv Imported 


H. 520. Amending the inheritance tax 





Valued for use as incense, for flavoring 
| tobacco, for perfuming soap and for manu- 
facturing mild, medicinal preparations, 
storax, or “sweet gum,” about 40,000 pounds 
of which is imported annually, may pro- 
| vide a source of domestic revenue, be- 
cause it is yielded by the red-gum tree 
|which grows in the United States, the 
Department of Commerce stated recently. | 
The statement follows in full text: 


Storax, or “sweetgum,” yielded by the | 
red-gum tree which ranges in mixed for- 
ests from Connecticut to Missouri and 
| south to Florida and Texas, is seen as an 
} additional source of revenue from the 
woods, says the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


H. 526. Providing date of payment of 


H. 575. Reducing gasoline tax to 142 


S. 365. Providing date of payment of 


S. 340. Exempting from taxation, 


French Delegation 
Invited to Yorktown 


for purpose of supplying evecricity, 


357. Merging budget department 
Board of Assessment and Review. 
H. 1336. Imposing a tax on billboards | 


H. 438. Permitting collectors of taxes 


Participation in Celebration of 
Sesquicentennial Asked | 


218. Exempting from taxation 


in offset for | 


The French government has been for- 
mally invited to participate in the ses- 
|dicinal and pharmaceutical preparations ; @uicentennial of the defeat of the Brit- 
|and adhesives, as well as for incense, for | 18h armies at Yorktown to be held next 
perfuming such products as soap and glove | October, according to an announcement 
powder, and for flavoring tobacco. by the Department of State March 27, 


which follows in full text: 
The storax from the red-gum tree a : ; 
| grown in the United States, sometimes A formal invitation from the American 
known as the star-leaved gum tree in the | Government 0 sttend the Yorktown 
South, appears to be fully as satisfactory sesquicentennia! celebration on Oct. 16 
|as a similar product imported from Asia to 19 next has been handed to the French 
lMfinor, now more widely used government by the American Ambassador 
, , " wd in Paris, and has been acknowledged. 
Storax gum exudes from the new wood | Pendi veges . 
that grows after the gum tree has been ending the receipt of further com- 
|wounded. Tests by the Forest Products munications from Paris, the composition 
Laboratory of the United States Forest | Of the a. French a gee is not 
Service indicate that small cuts yield more | Yet Known. It will probably include rep- 
storax than large ones. resentatives of the Army and Navy, and 
Girdli a aan itis | descendants of distinguished members of 
fuer damage’ or it the free oul do not | Gag, PTenn SApeditionary forces. of 177s 
. ‘ | 17 under ount d’Estaing, ount de 
increase the gum flow. Not more than} Rochambeau and Count de Grasse. 


|two cuts, one above the other, are rec- : : 
ommended, ; rerti ar bark| The occasion of the celebration being 
ded, and s vertical bar of what it is, and France having been the 


should be left between pairs of cuts. Metal | , 4 ‘ : 
| turpentine gutters or Gerona set close to| One government allied with the United 
in the case of decedents | the cuts may be used to collect the gum. | States during the Revolutionary War, no 
July 1, 1925, and March 12, Working the trees for gum just ahead of a other government has been invited to 
|1umbering operation may increase the in- | 5@nd a special delegation from Europe. It 
‘come from the woods and prevent insect | #8 expected. however, that the representa- 
or fungous injury to the scarred trees. ae beh oe gpa - OTe aauumnries 
; will be invited to attend. In the mean- 
| Where trees are scattered, farmers and) time a limited number of invitations to 
high-school boys may be able to carry ©N| individuals representing volunteers in the 


| small operations in spare time. The col-| Continental Army is being considered. 
lected gum is usually cleaned by heating es etn se 3 


in a double boiler and filtering through 
cheesecloth. After cleaning, the gum 
should be kept cool to prevent fermenta- | 
‘tion before it is shipped. It can be stored 
and shipped in friction-top cans. 

Trees properly tapped may yield as 
much as 2.5 ounces per tree per year. 
| With careful working to avoid damaging 


229. Providing for taxation of 
loan associations. | 


H. 300. Providing an annual specific 


Storax Widely Used 
Storax is valued for use in mildly me-, 
72. Establishing commercial for- 


| 
Imposing a tax on malt. 
Increasing the gasoline tax 


S. 85. 
S. 89. 
cents. 


H. 1138. Exempting from inheritance 


S. 898. Exempting personal property 


S. 994. Exempting from taxation, 


S. 441. Imposing a tax on malt. 


1520. Amending tax law, sec. 182, 


1521. Amending the law impos- 


1559. Amending sec. 249-r, tax 
to determining value of gross 
purposes of estate tax, chapter 62, 


relative 


A. 2093. Amending sec. 182, tax law, 


A. 2094. 
A. 2232. 


Same as Senate 1521. 
Provides for making inheri- 


Making stock of foreign cor- 


H. 476. Changing distribution gaso- 


. 480. Imposing a tax on corpora- 


H. 460. Repealing exemption of build- 
Meat of Guinea Fowl 


Meets Growing Demand 


461. Tightening administrative 


H. 1172. New gasoline tax law. 

S. 507. Roguiring Department of Reve- 
to prepare list of stocks exempt from Giiinea fowl meat is increasing in fa- 
vor as a Substitute for game such as 
grouse, partridge, quail, and pheasant, says 
valuable timber, it is believed additional| the Department of Agriculture. The de- 
jrevenues can be gained from red-gum | mand for guineas begins late in the Sum- 
forests through domestic storax produc-| mer and extends through the Fall and 
|; tion, especially since importations from| Winter months. The young birds are 
| other countries now amount to about 40,-| sold when they weigh from 1*2 
000 pounds annually, import prices rang-| pounds at about 3 months of 
ing from 40 cents to $3 a pound. 


Providing for refund of gaso- 


Exempting proceeds of life 


Workmen's Compensation 
H. 222. Rumme!. To include occu- 


A. 243. Black. To meke the Attorney age.— 


| Soe. 


| Theobald, Adrian D. 


to 2Green, Leon. 


Issued by the Department of Agriculture. | 


Men in Michi gan 
Outnumber W omen 


Census Shows That Number of 
Negroes Increased 182 
Per Cent 


The Director of the Census _ today 
(March 27) announced the population of 
Michigan classified by color, nativity, and 
sex, aS returned in the 1930 census, to- 
gether with the number of persons 21 
years Of age and over, and the foreign- 
born white population by _ citizenship. 
The total population of the State on April 
1, 1930, was 4,842,325, comprising 2,519,309 
males, and 2,323,016 females, or an excess 
of 196,293 males over females. 

There were in the State 4,650,171 white 
persons, 169,453 Negroes, and 22,701 of 
cther races, the last including Mexicans, 
Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, etc 
As compared with the number in 1920 
(3,691,627), the white population shows 
an increase of 29.1 per cent, while the 
Negro population (which numbered 60,082 
in 1920) shows an increase of 182 per 
cent. 


The white population included 2,364,038 
natives of native parentage, 1,445,865 na- 
tives of foreign or mixed parentage, and 
640,268 foreign born. Of the whole num- 
ber of foreign born, 435,358 were naturai- 
ized, 141.828 had taken out their first pa- 
pers, and 241,152 were returned as alien, 
with reports on citizenship missing for 
21,930. Alien foreign-born whites repre- 
sented 5 per cent of the population in 
1930, as compared with 6.8 per cent in 
1920. 

The population 21 years 
cver numbered 2,939,409, or 60.7 per cen! 
of the total. The foreign-born white pop- 
ulation 21 years of age and over amounted 
to 772,426, of which number 195,635 were 
returned as alien—TIssued by the Bureau 
of the Census. 


NEW BOOKS 
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of age and 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
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Potter, Samuel O. Therapeutics, 
ica and pharmacy, 15th ed., 
E. Scott 997 p. Phil. 
& co., 1931 

Oxtord poetry. 1930, ed 
and Bernard Spencer. 
Biackwell, 1930 

Ross, Colin. World in the 
of world-problems after 
about the world. 214 p 
ledge & sons, 1930 

of iconophiles, N. Y. 
mdccexev: memxxx 
lications. Comp. under direction 
ard H. Lawrence, pres.. Harris D 
I. N. Phelps Stokes. 290 p., illus 
1930 

Spearman, Chas. E. Creative 
temporary library of 
illus. Lond., Nisbet & co.. 1930 31-1836 

Storer, Jacob. Spirit of reality. its manifold 
reflections in spiritual thoughts. 207 p. Buf- 
falo. N. Y.. Humboldt pub. co., 1931. 31-1892 

Tolley, W. P. Idea of God in philosophy of 
St. Augustine. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
univ., 1930.) N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930 

31-1612 

Tsanoff, Radoslav A. Nature of evil. 447 p. 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931 31-1840 

Van Damm, David H. Bridge decisions, how 
fast you make them? 122 p. N. Y., G. P 
Putnam's sons, 1931 31-1711 

Villinger, Lou. Children of our wilds, true 
stories of real animals. 152 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, Beckley-Cardy co., 1930. 31-1848 

Weatherwax, James L. Physics of radiology 
for student of roentgenology and radium 
therapy. 240 p., illus. N. ¥., P. B. Hoeber, 
1931. 31-1789 

Wells, Geoffrey H. portrait 
Geoffrey West 4 
G. Howe, 1930. 31-1844 

Whitley, W. T. Art in England, 1821-1837 
371 p. Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1930 

31-1603 

Wilson, Archie D. Elements of farm practice 
prepared especially for teaching elementary 
agriculture, by ...and E. W. Wilson. 14th 
ed 368 p illus. St. Minn., Webo 
pub. co., 1930 31-1799 


materia med- 
rev. by R. J 
P. Blakiston's son 
31-1791 
Spender 
Oxford, B 
31-1851 
balance; ana 
20 years’ tr 
London, G. Rot 
31-1832 
of a 
its pub- 
of Rich- 
Celt and 
nN. 
31-1608 
(Con- 
153 p 


by Stephen 
44 p 


History 
catalogue of 


mind. 
psychology.) 


Sketch for 
[pseud.| 316 p., 


Paul, 


Protestant Episcopal church in WU. S. A. 
Hymnal, authorized and approved for use 
by General convention of . ‘ 809 p. N 
Y., Church pension fund, 1930 31-1906 

Red, Mrs. Geo. Plunkett. Medicine man in 
Tex 344 p Houston, Tex., Standard prtg 
& lithographing co. 1930. 31-1966 

Russell-Clarke, Alan D. Copyright in indus- 
trial desigms. 205 p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman 
& sons, 1930 31-1986 

Russell Sage foundation, N. YW. Library. 

... Unemployment. (Bull. no. 104. Dec 
1930.) 4p N. Y., Russell Sage foundation, 
1920 31-1985 

Shaw, Paul V. Early constitutions of Chile 
1810-1833 (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 
1930.) 181 p N. Y., Prid. by F. Mayans 
1930. 31-1898 

Sigma manual 2d 
(1930) ed Comp. by Arthur Vos, jr., and 
Chester W. Cleveland. 115 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, The Fraternity, 1930. 31-1912 

Standard airpost catalogue. 1 v., N.Y 
Berkshire exchange, 1930 31-1900 

Steiner, Jesse F. Community organization 
Rev ed (Social workers’ library, J 4 
Gillin, ed.) 453 p. N. Y., Century co., 1930 
31-1807 

depart- 

Colum- 


chi. Sigma chi pledge 


illus 


Stewart, Alfred W. 
mental and grade teachings 
bus, O.. H. L. Hedrick, 1930. 31-1916 
Strickland, Daniel W. Conn. fights; story ol 
102nd regiment 404 p., illus New Haven 
Quinnipiack press, 1930 31-1613 
Financial aspects ol 
subdivision development. (Studies in land 
economics Research monograph, no. 3, R 
T. Ely. ed.) 88 p., illu Chicago, 
Inst. Tor economic research, 1950 31-1808 
Thwaites, Reuben G. History of U. S. tor 
grammar schools, by . and Calvin N 
Kendall rev. by Frederic I Paxson 
576 p., dilly Boston, Houghton Mifflin co 
1931 31-1784 
Tilberg, Fredk. of commerce 
between U. S 1870-1925. (The- 
sis (Ph. D.) 1928.) 185 p 
illus. Moline, prtg. co.. 1930 

31-1901 
geography of 
illus. N. ¥ 


Comparison of 
10 p 


ll 
lil 


As. 


Development 
and Sweden, 
Univ. of Iowa 

Ill., Ransom 


Whitbeck, Ray H Economic 
South America. 2d ed. 430 p.. 
McGraw-Hill book co.. 1931 

Worsham, James A Low pressure 
208 p. Bloomington, IIl., 1930 

Young, William H. Sources of coal and types 
of stokers and burners used by electric 
public utility power plants: report of Inst 
of economics and U. S. Geological survey 
(Brookings institution. Pamphlet ser., vol 
fi, no. 2.) 83 p. Wash., Brookings, institu- 
tion, 1930 31-1979 


Ash, Edward C. 
illus. Lond 


Practical dog book 
Simpkin, Marshall, 1930 


Cases and materials in | 
of corporation finance. 911 p St. Pz 
West pub. co., 1930 31 3 
Bernstein, Eduard, Cromwell & communism 
by. tr. by H. J. Stenning 287 p Lond 
G. Allen & Unwin, 1930 31-2126 
Brown, James E. Genealogy of Brown family 
of Prince William county 874 p.. illus 
Strasburg, Va., Press of Shenandoah pub 
house, 19350. 31-2114 
Burk, W. H. presidents of 
U.S. 30 p hil., 1930 31-2112 
Camis, Mario. Physiology of vestibular ap- 
paratus. by “ tr. by R. S. Creed. 310 p 
illus. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1930 : 
31-1992 
Canada Royal Canadian mounted police. 
Memorandum on . 7p. Ottawa, Prtd. by 
F. A. Acland, 1939. 30-25235 
Chapman, Robt. W. Cancels. (Bibliographia 
studies in book history and book structure 
1750-1900 Ed. by Michael Sadleir. no. 3.) 
0p. N. Y¥.. R. R. Smith, 1930. 31-2121 
Cohen, Jos. G. Modern pioneers, by and 
Will Scarlet (Academy classics for junior 
high schools.) 309 p. Boston Allyn & 
Bacon, 1931 31-2123 
Colombo, Cristoforo. Voyages of . journals 
of lst and 3d. and letters concerning Ist and 
last voyages. account of 2d voyage by Andres 
Bernaldez; mewly tr. and ed. by Ceci! Jane 
Illus. 347 p. Lond, Argonaut press, 1930 
31-2117 
its history and 
N. Y., P. Smith 
31-2119 
liner. 242 
1930 
31-2145 
Kans 


Berle, Adolf A., jr 


Valley Forge and 


Book 
illus. 


Davenport, 
development. 
1930 

Diggle, E. G. 

p. Lond., S. 


Cyril J. H. 
258 p 


Romance of moderR 
Low, Marston & co., 


Judge and jury. 


429 p 
Vernon 


law book co., 1930 
31-2155 
Human pair in work of/| 


City, Mo., 


Exideuil, Pierre d’. 
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Tribute Is Paid 


To Services of 
Brazilian Envoy 


Secretary Stimson Outlines 
Achievements of Retiring 
Ambassador in Work of 
Pan American Union 


Tribute to the ability and service of 
the reviring Ambassador of Brazil, Gurgel 
do Amaral, was paid by the Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson, March 26 
In an_ address to the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union. Secretary 
Stimson’s address follows in full text: 

‘Gentlemen of the Governing Board: 
We have assembled today to honor one 
of our colleagues who has contributed so 
much to furthering the work of the Pan 
American Union. During the six years 
of his service at Washington, he has oc- 
cupied the chairmanship of many im- 
portant committees to successful conclu- 
sion. Since last November he has served 


as vice chairman and in this capacity has @ 


always been ready to give his enthusiastic 
Support to the work of the Union. 
Service Commended 
“But, above and beyond this he has en- 
deared himself to his colleagues by reason 
of his high qualities of mind and 
heart, and I am certain that I am 
expressing your thought when I assure 
him of our affection as well as our deep 
sense of obligation for the admirable serv- 
ice which he has rendered during the 
period of his service at Washington. 
“We wish him the same success in the 
Important mission that has been en- 
trusted to him that he has achieved here 
and, at the same time, to express the hope 
that the years to come will bring to him 
the fullest measure of health and happi- 
ness. 
Ambassador 
said: 


do Amaral, responding, 


Ambassador's Response 


“My heart overflows with gratitude for 
this demonsiration of your regard and 
affection. The little that I have been able 
to do to further the work of this great 
Union of the American Republics is of 
no significance compared with the deep 
gratification that I have felt in forming 
lies of friendship with every member of 
this Governing Board. Te debt which I 
owe you can never be repaid, and I shall 
always look back upon the period of my 
association with you as the happiest years 
of my career. F 
“Membership on this Board is one of 
the real privilegs of the chiefs of mis- 
sion Of the Latin American republics. Not 
alone because of the important duties 
entrusted to them, but by reason of the 
close association which such service 
fosters. 

“I want to take this opportunity to 
thank each and every one of my col- 
leagues, individually as well as the Board 
collectively, for the many services ren- 
dered to me during my stay at Washing- 
ton. I will carry the friendships formed 
here with me and it is my earenst hope 
to keep in close touch with all my be- 
loved colleagues. In taking leave of you, 
I wish to avail myself of this opportunity 
to say that if at any time in the future 
I can be of service to this splendid insti- 
tution, I will deem it a privilege to do so. 

“Again let me express my heartfelt 
thanks for this demonstration of your 
friendship and to express the hope that 
the years to come will bring to the Pan 
American Union an ever widening sphere 
of influence and usefulness. I raise my 
glass to the Pan American Union and 
to he health and prosperity of every mengg- 
ber of this Board.” i ¥ 
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Reserves in East 





4. in Washington to Dis- 
cuss Alternative Routes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

that before very long all three of these 
areas will be ready for improvement, op- 
eration, and maintenance, by the Gov- 
ernment, as national parks. The west- 
ern national parks are connected by a 
national park-to-park highway, several 
thousand miles in length. 

No one of these three Eastern National 
Parks will be a rival of the other two. 
Each is outstanding and distinctive in its 
own way. Each will make its individual 
appeal to nature lovers. 

National Park “Complex.” 


Moreover, each will help to “sell” the 
others to the country at large, and most 
of those who may visit any one of the 
three, will desire to visit the others. Thus 
we may be able to develop, among the 
masses of our people, in the most populous 


region of America, a National Park “com- | 
plex” or consciousness which will be of | 


inestimable benefit. 

In order that these national parks may 
be reached quickly and under the most 
pleasant conditions of motor travel, a 
highway route connecting them should 
be formally agreed upon at the earliest 
practicable moment, and the same 
promptly brought up to a reasonable 
Standard, and there maintained. 

If, and when, the route of such high- 
way is agreed upon, the National Park 


Service will formally designate it on the | 


maps of the service; and in addition, the 
highwa: can be appropriately marked 
along its course. Then, when any mo- 
torist gets on that highway he will know 
that he can travel in convenience and 
comfort to all of these national parks. 
As the author of the legislation pro- 
viding for the creation of the Mammoth 
Cave National Park, and as an earnest 
co-worker and supporter of the legisla- 
tion authorizing the establishment of the 


Great Smoky Mountains and the Shenan- | 


doah National Parks, I have believed, from 
the outset, that these three important, 


accessible, and popular national recrea-| 


tional areas should be connected by a 
roadway of the indicated character. 


Enthusiastically Approved 


About a year ago, in a formal way, I 
suggested the feasibility and desirability 


of an eastern national park-to-park high- | 


way. The Director of the National Park 
Service, Col. Horace M. Albright, enthusi- 
astically approved the idea. and made pub- 
lic announcement of his views. 

No one better than he knows the value 
of such a thoroughfare. He and his com- 


petent staff have given assurance of their | 


earnest desire to aid and cooperate in this 
matter. Also, the officials of the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads have indicated 
their purpose to give similar aid and coop- 
eration. 

In the work of establishing this high- 
way. I do not believe that we should wait 
until there are actually conveyed to the 
Government, under the enabling acts, the 
minimum areas required to authorize their 
improvement, operation, and maintenance, 
by the National Park Service, as national 


parks; although the prerequisite action of | 


the affected States in this connection is 
proceeding with due dispatch; and these 
three projects should be fully received into 
our national park family within the near 
future. 

The early designation of this highway 
should, in fact, tend to quicken and render 
easier the processes required to complete 
the national park status of these projects. 

Even under existing conditions of im- 
perfect roads connecting these national 
park areas, large numbers of our people 
are annually visiting all three of them; 
and these numbers will be greatly in- 


. 


creased when all gaps are closed and pres- | 


ent defective sections of the roadways in- 
volved are sufficiently improved. 


Tentative Route Suggested 


Heretofore there has been suggested a 
tentative route for this highway, triangu- 
lar in form and extending, for instance, 
as follows: From the Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park, through southern and east- 
ern Kentucky, via Cumberland Falls, Cum- 
berland Gap, and Knoxville, into the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park; 
thence via Asheville and northwestern 
Carolina, and Roanoke and Natural 
Bridge, Va., to the Shenandoah National 
Park; thence extending by a loop through 
Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., Appo- 
mattox, and other historic points, to Lex- 
ington, Va.; thence following the Midland 
Trail through West Virginia, via Charles- 
ton and Huntington, to Lexington and 
Louisville, Ky.; thence southward, via 
Bardstown and Lincoln Farm in Kentucky, 
to the point of beginning, the Mammoth 
Cave National Park. 

This route will describe an 
figure eight, and is extremely rich in 
scenic and historic features. It is be- 
lieved that a large number of those who 
may wish to visit by motor these three 
national parks will also desire to visit 
the National Capital, which itself will 
shortly have a seminational park in the 
scenic gorges and valley of the Potomac 
River, including therein the Great Falls 
of the Potomac. Also, in 1932 the George 
Washington Bi-Centennial Ceremonies 
Will take place in Washington, and this 
fact is an added consideration involved 
in the early establishment of the proposed 
highway. 


irregular 


At certain points along the highway | 


there may be alternative routes adopted 
as between common points of connection. 
The suggested route in its entirety will 
cover something like 1,800 miles. If the 
Washington, Richmond, Appomattox loop 
should be omitted, the length of the high- 
way would be reduced by several hundred 
miles, 
Scenic Points Important 

In selecting the course for the highway 

there should be kept in mind the im- 


portance of its extension by, and through, | 


points of scenic and historic interest. The 
value of all such contacts for the tourist 
and traveler is inestimable. The nearest, 
practicable route, with fair accommoda- 
tion to scenic and historic features, should 
be sought. 

I desire to give assurance that I have 
no pride of opinion to serve in these mat- 
ters. The subject is too important to 
rest upon any personal or selfish con- 
siderations. The question of the appro- 
priate route must be largely determined, 
in the last analysis, by those whose of- | 
ficial authority may empower them to im- 
prove, construct, and maintain the road 
links in question. 

With the hope and purpose that an| 
agreement may be reached, after full and | 
fair consideration of all the features and | 
conditions involved, the indicated confer- 
ence is being called. Some one had to} 
take the lead in the matter, and for the | 
reasons now set forth I have ventured 
to act. 

If an agreement can not be reached at | 
this conference, an organization can be | 
effected to deal with the subject, and com- | 
mittees named to make any required 
Studies and reports, to the end that, ul- 
timately, agreement may be reached. 

As the proposed highway must extend 
through the States of Kentucky, Tennes- 








Charged to Radio Commission} Pata Announced 


To Be Considered Forei 


Representative Thatcher 
Calls Conference for April 


A‘strained and unjustified” interpre- 





Delay-of Wireless Development 


gn Nations Permitted to Appropriate Channels at 
ill at Expense of American Companies, Says 
Corporation in Asking for Hearing 


7,955 kilocycles and 15,580 kilocycles to 


| tation by the Legal Division of the Fed-| 15,910 kilocycles. 


}eral Radio Commission of orders issued 
|by the Court of Appéals of the District 
of Columbia has “frozen” the band of 
transoceanic short wave channels “while 
foreign nations are permitted to appro- 


| 


| priate radio facilities at will at the ex-| 


| pense of the American companies,” Joseph 
| Pierson, president of Press Wireless, Inc., 
| charged in a petition filed with the Com- 
|mission March 27. 

| The petition requests an informal hear- 
|ing before the Commission on the mat- 
/te®, with particular reference to the pro- 
posal of Press Wireless for an exchange 
of certain high frequencies allocated to 


| it for others which it contends are bet-| 


| ter adapted for its purposes. Press Wire- 

less is a public service radio corporation 
|organized in July, 1929, to handle radio 
traffic for accredited newspapers and press 
| associations. It was allocated 20 trans- 
oceanic and 20 domestic high frequency 
channels for the setting up of a nation- 
wide news gathering and distributing 
agency. 

“In brief,” said Mr. Pierson in a letter 
accompanying the petition, “we contend 
that the development of the new active 
companies of the United States is being 
held down to the speed of the bankrupt- 
cies now clogging the radio telegraph 
program of the country and foreign com- 
panies are allowed to possess themselves 
of the frequencies which are the subject 
of such prolonged debate here. 


Declares Foreign 


Companies Profiting 


“Moreover, foreign governments and 
{companies are profiting from a liberal in- 
| terpretation of The Hague regulations re- 
lating to channel separation, while in this 
country we are being held to an unnec- 
essarily rigid construction of the same. 
We think it is obvious that these barriers 
should be lifted to a reasonable extent 
if we are to be permitted any equality 
|in our race with foreign rivals in the field 
of international communications.” 

“In view of the frozen condition of the 
transoceanic band of the radio spectrum 
in the United States as compared with 
| their energetic exploitation abroad,” said 
Mr. Pierson, in opening his letter, “the 
|interests of our company, if not of our 
}country, impel us to ask your honorable 
| body for an informal hearing, which we 
do in regular form in a petition filed 
herewith.” 

The petition brings out that 20 domes- 
tic and 20 transoceanic channels were 
allocated to Press Wireless, but states that 
it concerns solely problems in connection 
with the allocation of the 20 transoceanic 
channels. The selection of these 20 chan- 
nels it adds, was made June 1, 1928, and 
was based on a situation, and on a need 
for service “very different from that now 
obtaining, since at that time and there- 
after until approximately June 20, 1929, 
it seemed likely that the frequqencies 
would be used by two or more separate 
units in press service.” 


Improper Distribution 
Of Channels Charged 


It has been apparent for a long time, 
continues the petition, that the 20 chan- 
nels were not properly selected or dis- 
tributed over the spectrum to make pos- 
sible continuous 24-hour service of the 


interests. All of the 20 channels are 
; within two comparatively narrow and 
widely-separated bands, 7,340 kilocycles to 


see, North Carolina, Virginia and West 
Virginia, I am addressing invitations to 
the State Highway Commissions of these 
States to send representatives to the meet- 
ing. As all of these States except West 
Virginia have State National Park Com- 
missions, I am also addressing to those 
bodies like invitations, so that they may 
be represented. 
Various Groups Invited 

In addition, I am forwarding invitations 
to various boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, automobile clubs, and other 
similar civic bodies whose officials have 
heretofore indicated to me their interest 
in the subject. It is also desired that any 
similar organizations, which may be in- 
terested in the project, have representa- 
tion at the conference. 


sort necessary to meet the needs of press! 


There is sought a complete and candid | 


exchange of views, 
the wisest possible action may be taken 
Each will be privileged to suggest what 
| he believes is the most appropriate route, 
and every suggestion will be considered 
on its merits. Cooperation by the press 
is especially desired. 

The date of the conference, April 4, 
1931, has been selected, because it is be- 
lieved that the subject should be consid- 
ered in a formal manner without further 
delay. The fact that it is expected that 
the famous Japanese cherry trees of 
Washington will be in full bloom at that 
time, will render the date an especially 
pleasing one. 

As the offices of the National Park 
Service and the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads are located in Washington; and 
as it is necessary to have the views, coun- 
sel, and cooperation of these Federal 
agencies in order to put this project on the 
map, an additional reason for holding 
the conference in the National Capital 
is thus presented. 

The allocation of Federal roadway funds 
within the States is chiefly determined 
by State authorities. The Federal officials 
have indicated their desire to cooperate 
to the extent of thier power and ability, 
in the establishment of the proposed 
eastern national park-to-park highway. 
They are now assisting in the work of 
preparing for the conference. 


Good Roads Paramount 


If we desire national parks east of the 
Mississippi to yield to the country in gen- 
eral the greatest possible good, and to 
the adjacent and connecting communities 
the fullest measure of financial return, a 
highway of the indicated character be- 
comes a factor of paramount importance. 

These three national parks may be 
easily visited and enjoyed in a motor 
trip, over a park-to-park highway, rang- 
}ing from 10 days to three weeks. What 
more delightful and inspirational outing 
or vacation may be found? Consider what 
this means to the youth of the country. 

Not only must we establish these na- 
tional parks, but we must also construct 
and maintain high class connecting road- 
ways, if our people and the local com- 
munities are to receive the full value 
therefrom. 

What better protection against the dis- 


with the hope that, 


aster occasioned by drought or financial | 


depression may any State or section have 
than that which is derived through a 
large tourist traffic? How may any State 
or community secure such traffic in the 
absence of good roads which constitute 


the keys to unlock the fields of interest 


and adventure? 

It is hoped that all the States and com- 
munities which may be interested in this 
enterprise may be represented at the con- 
ference, All are invited; all are welcome. 
Let us join together and work out a solu- 


tion of this problem. The values involved | times in about 185 days. 


are beyond all estimation. 


4 


“Press Wireless, Inc., has for a long time 
been in urgent and immediate need of such 
a change in frequency assignments as will 
give it the necessary distribution over a 
band between approximately 17,340 kilo- 
cycles and approximately 18,000 kilocycles,” 
Mr. Pierson states. 
bution can be accomplished by an ex- 
change of approximately 10 of the fre- 
quencies now assigned to Press Wireless, 
Inc., for a list of 10 frequencies scattered 
between 8,800 kilocycles to 15,100 kilo- 
cycles, and above 17,100 kilocycles—20,000 
kilocycles. 
Inc., has heretofore filed and now has 
pending before the Commission a number 
of applications for modification of licenses 
and (or) construction permits.” 

These applications, it adds, 
been acted upon by the Commission. Mr. 
Pierson states he has been informed that 
recommendations will be made against the 
granting of the applications by the legal 
and engineering divisions of the Com- 
mission. 


Wrong Interpretation 
Of Stay Order Claimed 

In making such adverse recommenda- 
tions, Mr. Pierson says it is the belief of 
Press Wireless that the two divisions “are 
relying on an erroneous interpretation of 
a certain stay order heretofore issued by 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia and on an excessively rigid 
construction of what the engineering di- 


“The necessary distri-. 


To this end Press Wireless, | 





have not 
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Wholesale Trade 


For Four Cities 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Business Volume for aoe 
In Washington in Excess | 


Of $115,000,000, Says) 


Bureau of Census | 
| 

A preliminary tabulation of data gath-| 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi- | 
cates that wholesale trade in Washington, | 
D. C., exceed $225,000,000 annually; in 
Portland, Oreg., $329,000,000 annually; | 
that in Jacksonville, Fla., $158.000,000; | 
and that in Kansas City, Kans., $87,000,- 
000 annually. These totals include busi- | 
ness done by all concerns performing the} 
wholesale function, but business done by} 
wholesale establishments identified as| 
such accounts for more than half of that | 
sum, 

The volume of business done by the 
313 wholesalers proper in Washington in 
1929 amounted to $115,843,350. Those 
wholesalers employed 4,469 men and 
women, paid them $7,922,921 in salaries 
and wages, and carried stock at the close 
of 1929 with an approximate cost value 





| Of $8,767,219. 


vision of the Commission claims to be the | 


moral obligations of the United States 
under certain resolutions adopted at the 
first meeting of the International Techni- 
cal Consulting Committee held at The 
Hague in the Fall of 1929. 


“It is further the contention of 


Press | 


Wireless, Inc., that said erroneous inter- | 


pretation and said excessively rigid con- 
struction have already operated to the 
great detriment of vital interests of the 
United States and will continue to do so 
unless modified so that the reasonable 
needs of independent communication con- 
cerns in the United States can be met.” 

Press Wireless, it is added, is suffer- 
ing and is prevented from carrying out 
its press service continuously, not only 
by lack of suitable frequencies, but also 
by interference from foreign stations per- 
mitted to operate on frequencies insuffi- 
ciently separated from those used by this 
company, and on frequencies “obviously 
and clearly in violation of the aforesaid 
resolutions adopted at The Hague.” This, 
Mr. Pierson continues, “indicates clearly 
that foreign countries are not pursuing 
the same rigid construction of said reso- 
lutions as is the United States and that 
while the United States is doing so its 
national interests are rapidly being im- 
paired.” 

The stay order issued by the court in 
the continental short wave litigation, Mr. 
Pierson contends, did not affect the chan- 
nels assigned Press Wireless. The opinion 
of the court, rendered on Jan. 6, 1931, 
“clearly shows that the court regards 
the entire controversy as involving only 
frequencies in the band 1,500 kilocycles to 
6,000 kilocycles ‘ihe continental short 
wave band) as did also the oral argu- 


ment and conduct of the counsel therein.” | 


Nevertheless, he adds, the legal division 
has taken the position that the action pre- 
vents any exchange of frequencies. 


The applications, it is concluded, are 
in part directed expressly toward an ex- 
change of frequencies for others more 
suitable to the needs of Press Wireless 
and partly toward securing the use on an 
experimental basis of other frequencies 
in the transoceanic range. “The reason 
for the filing of applications in this man- 
ner has been the unqualified statements 
on the part of the legal and engineering 
divisions of the commission that it would 
be impossible to secure the out-and-out 
exchange which is really necessary for pe- 
titioners’ purposes.” 


New Rules Expedite 
Customs Inspection 





Plan Expected to Involve Less 
Delay to Travelers 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
ations may arise that will become trying 
to both passengers and customs officers. 
Complete cooperation at all times will 
greatly facilitate expeditious handling and 
examination of baggage,’ the foreword 
said. 

Commissioner Eble explained that it 
was not the conviction of the Bureau that 
the regulations now to become effective 
were perfect. He said that every effort 
had been put forward to make them prac- 
tical in their operation with due regard 
for protection of the interests of the 
Treasury under customs laws, but that 
undoubtedly there would be times when 
conditions will arise that should be called 
to the attention of the Bureau. 

“The Bureau of Customs,” he said, “al- 
ways has welcomed and will continue to 
welcome any constructive criticism or 
suggestion in its endeavor to enforce the 
laws and collect the revenue with the 
least possible inconvenience, and annoy- 
ance to the public.” 

Of necessity the 
deviate from the 


new rules could not 
basic principles rela- 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 127 establishments in the 
Washington wholesale field, such as man- 
ufacturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank 
stations in the petroleum industry, etc., 
and “functional middlemen,” such as 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the operations 
of which are similar to those of whole- 
salers. The total volume of business trans- 
acted by those establishments amounted 
to $121,295,837 in 1929. Those establish- 
ments gave employment to 2,779 men and 
women, paid them $5,094,227 in salaries 
and wages, and carried stock at the close 
of 1929 with an approximate cost value 
of $4,883,417. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Washington | 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $237,- 
139,187. 

Business in Portland, Oreg. 

The volume of business done by the 443 
wholesalers proper in Portland in 1929 
amounted to $198,638,537. Those whole- 
salers employed 6,127 men and women, | 
paid them $10,944,970 in salaries and 
wages, and carried stock at the end of| 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 


| $19,449,006. 


| an approximate cost value of $5,026,961. 


tive to examination, it was explained, be-| 


cause the statutes require certain specific 


performances as a means of collecting du- | 


ties under the tariff laws. The problem 
which the Woods committee in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau authorities and rep- 
resentative citizens have tried to solve, it 
was stated, was one of reducing annoy- 
ance to the public. One of the greatest 


difficulties and the one which Bureau au-| 


thorities said developed more complaint 
than any other factor, was reduction in 
delays at the port of entry. 

The character of the problems dealt 
with obviously confined the study of the 
situation to the port of New York, where 
the greatest number of liners discharge 
their passenger lists. That port has the 
largest customs organization in the 
United States and the best facilities for 
handling the traffic, yet that is the port 
at which congestion has been greatest, 
the Bureau said. 


British Highway Code 


The Road Traffic Act, now awaiting the} 


approval of the British Parliament, will 
provide a highway code for the guidance 
of motorists, pedestrians, bicyclists and 
drivers of animal-drawn vehicles. Pedes- 
trians will be requested to give signals 
when they intend to cross thoroughfares, 
if the code is approved. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


News Pictures in London 


News films are popular in London. The 
News Reel Theater there attracted 500,- 
000 theater-goers in six months. The ca- 
pacity of the show house is only 500. 
Every seat therefore has been sold 1,000 
(Department of 
Commerce.) 


| 
In addition to the wholesalers proper, | 
there were 218 establishments in the Port- | 
land wholesale field, such as manufactur- 
ers’ sales branches, and bulk tank stations 
in the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 
tional middlemen,” such as brokers, selling | 
agents, etc., the operations of which are} 
similar to those of wholesalers. The total 
volume of business transacted by those 
establishments amounted to $130,610,606 in | 
1929. Those establishments gave employ- 
ment to 4,041 men and women, paid them 
$6,852,864 in salaries and wages, and car-| 
ried stocks at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost yalue of $11,133,021. 

The total volume of business transacted | 
by all establishments in the Portland 
wholesale field in 1928 amounted to $329,- 
249,143. 


Volume in Jacksonville 

The volume of business done by the 200 
wholesalers proper in Jacksonville in 1929 
amounted to $65,314,300. Those wholesal- 
ers employed 2,341 men and women, paid 
them $4,082,040 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the end of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $7,375,269. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 114 establishments in Jackson- 
ville wholesale field, such as manufactur- 
ers’ sales branches, and bulk tank stations 
in the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 
tional middlemen,” such as brokers, sell- 
ing agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $93,- 
234,649 in 1929. Those establishments gave | 
employment to 1,797 men and women, paid | 
them $3,306,816 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stocks at the close of 1929 with 


The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Jacksonville 
wholesale field in 1928, amounted to $158,- | 
548,949. 

Business in Kansas City 

The volume of business done by the 54 
wholesalers proper in Kansas City, Kans., 
in 1929 amounted to $23,882,597. Those 
wholesalers employed 808 men and women, 
paid them $1,271,310 in salaries and wages, | 
and carried stock at the end of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $3,905,827. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, | 
there were 21 establishments in the Kan- 
sas City wholesale field, such as manufac- 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, | 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by | 
those establishments amounted to $63,- 
866,102 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 1,036 men and women, paid 
them $1,886,829 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stocks at the close of 1929 with} 


an approximate cost value of $6,539,972. | 

The total volume of business transacted | 
by all establishments in the Kansas City, 
Kans., wholesale field in 1929 amounted to 
$87,748,699.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Illinois Guards Buyer 
In Grain Depreciation 


Action Makes Warehouse Firms 


Responsible for Losses 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 27. 

Responsibility for depreciation which 
may occur in grain stored in all public 
grain warehouses or elevators in Illinois 
was transferred today from the farmer | 
and buyer of grain to the warehouse 
companies through approval by the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission of a rule 
passed last February by the Chicago 
Board of Trade relative to regulation of | 
all public grain warehouses in this State. | 
A statement issued by the Commission, | 
explaining the order, follows in full text: 

Heretofore, responsibility for deprecia- | 
tion of grain stored in such warehouses | 
rested solely upon the owner of the 
grain. 

Under the new ruling the warehouse | 
is required to notify the owner of the) 
grain immediately upon its depreciation. | 
The owner then has two alternatives. | 
He either can take cash for his grain at 
the existing market price for grain in 
first class condition or at a price to be| 


| fixed by an appointed committee, or he! 


jfrom financial loss from depreciation. 


can take a like quantity of grain of first | 
class quality. | 

The board to fix prices when a dispute | 
may occur will consist of five disinterested 


New Policy on Immigration 


Said to Exclude Many Aliens 


President’s Application of Law Found to Have Kept Out, 
Nearly 100,000 Admissible Persons Since It Was 
Adopted Last September 


By applying the “likely to become a pub- | according to a statement issued March 26 
lic charge” provision of the immigration | at the White House. (The statement was 
law, approximately 96,883 aliens, who nor- | printed in the issue of March 27.) Tables 
mally would have immigrated into the| showing immigration quota statistics dur- 
United States, were denied passport visas!ing the five months peried, which accom- 
in the five months ended Feb. 28, 1931,/ panied the statement, follow in full text: 
—+ 


Table No. I.—Immigration quota visastatistics. 


October, 1930, to February, 1931, inclusive. Countries with quotas of 300 or more. 


Half of annual quota,* A; preference: relatives of American citizens, B; farmers, Cc; 
relatives of aliens, D; nonpreference. E; total quota visas reported issued, F; per cent issued,; 





{ 











G; per cent underissued,7 H; per cent nonpreference issued, K; per cent nonpreference un- 






; 
derissued,{ L: . 5 6 : * - 7" K 2 
SUMME. oshu ey castevecooasiover 17 (14 27 32 90 13 87-.05 | 
Sora Rt iie's peace 9 17 21 57 104116 840991 
Czechoslovakia 113. 23—Ss«278 6 415 29 71 01 99 | 
Denmark .......s+e0% 11 24 36 70 141 24 7 13 (87) 
Finland 12 63 47 1 123 43 157 O01 .99 
PRRTOD kh ociccceurcous 14 19 52 221 306 20 80 15 85 
Germany ..... 95 51 482 784 1,412 11 89 06 94 
nant Brit 

"ers. 39 4 573 1,819 2435 .07 93 06 94 
Greece 4 59 2 135 88 12 09 91} 
Hungary 133 (17 62 14 228 52 48 «4.06 = 94 | 
Irish Free State 11 27 283 321 04 96 03 97 
Italy .... ; 1,097 2 508 1.670 1677 58 42 05 95 
Lithuania 60 11 49 : 120 62 38. 1.00 
Netherlands .....++++ 14 32 41 354 441 28 72 24 76 
Norway ...ccceeeeeees 24 «43 68 164 299 25 75 .16 84 
RIES o: Hacasceunes 40727 194 628 19 81 ... 1.00 
Portugal ....ccccccece 25 146 ‘ 171 .78 22 nes 1.00 
PE. cc eel oreusbaseesaceees 135 16 81 376 608 44 «563263 
RUPEE onsavcek.cietescreeessn 14-30 41 193 278 «117 «83128 
BWBEMENG. ..ccveccveveres sos 14 «(17 30 79 140 116-84 «10-90 
Yugoslavia ........es 70 «46 33 58 207 49 (51 21. .79 

Total 2388 456 2,850 4,583 10277 .14 86 07 93 


*Only 10 per cent of quotas which are 300 or over may be issued each month 

‘Per cent of possible issue actually issued or underissued 

represent the percentage of nonpreference visas issued 
le issue after reduction of the preference cases listed 
corresponding under- 


The figures given under column K 

as compared to the five months possib 
under columns B, C and D. The figures under column L represent the 
S: oO Visas. 
: See tae above figures represent visas actually reported as issued under each quota. 
In some instances reports on other visas for which quota numbers have been allotted to 
distant consulates are received by the quota control officers too late for inclusion in repo! ts 
to the Department of State. The figures given for visas issued are therefore in some cases 
provisional in character and are slightly less than the total obtained at a later date 


| Table No. I1.—Immigration quota visa 
statistics. 

Octobcr, 1930, to February, 1931, inclu- 
sive, countries with quotas of less than 
300 totaling 5,248 annually 


Larger Sales in February 
Help Cotton Cloth Trade 


‘ Average monthly issue, A; actual issue, B; 

[Continued from Page 1.) numerical decrease, C zs 

the season to the end of February, exports | : B a 
were 389,000 bales below the first seven aoe iv aac 
months last season. A | December 34 491 
Sales of cotton cloth in February were January 55 470 
at the highest weekly average since Sep- | February 39 486 
> ; *, ; s j . ! - - — 

tember, 1929. The increase in shipments | rotate.  ~ ta 





reduced the} 


ian January and February 
stocks to the lowest figure since Novem- | 
ber, 1927, and the increase in sales made 
the total of unfilled orders the largest | 
since December, 1929. / ; 
This created considerable optimism in| 
the industry. Apparently the increase in 
sales was mostly of goods for household 


quotas of 100 annually. 
Table No. I13.—Nonquota immigration 
visa statistics regarding natives of Canada. 
October, 1930, to February, 1931, inclu- 
sive, with comparison of same period last 
fiscal year. 


uses. al Five months ended Feb. 28, 1931, A; five 
Better relations between Great Britain | months ended Feb. 28, 1930, B; numerical de- 
and India and the promise of elimination | crease. Cc: , - “ 
of the boycott on British goods in al 1.698 6.117 4.509 
tion to the January and February) November ........... 808 3770 2'962 
strengthening in prices of raw cotton, have| December ....... sweee Gee 2,109 1,506 
| stimulated trade in cotton textiles abroad. ae agicnaes 483 2.115 1,632 
At the beginning of March trade senti- | *©?P*" nyse oF ; Bei 
ment was better than it had been for a| Totals 3.876 15.997 12.121 
long time. Since then it has not been Table No. IV.—Nonquota immigration 


quite so good. Recent reports from Man- 
chester, however, state that the yarn and 
cloth markets are most active and that 
sales to India are larger and prospects 
for trade with China are better. 


visa statistics regarding natives of Mexico. 

October, 1930, to February, 1931, inclu- 
sive, with comparison of same period last 
fiscal! year before the present administra- 
| tive measures were placed in operation. 





As yet there has been no material stimu- Five months ended Feb. 28, 1931, A: five 
lus of actual business for the cotton mills| months ended Feb. 29, 1928, B; numerical de- 
of Continental Europe. In China the/‘¢re@se. ©; m = 
piece goods tariff has given encourage-| october .............. 236 4.030 
ment to the weaving industry and more| November ..........+..- 189 3.963 
looms are being added in the fine goods! December ......... eee ee 3,743 
mills. This has caused prices of higher-|J®nuary ....... aseeeese 157 3.425 

> ae hi ; | February ..ccccccccccces 85 4.175 
count yarns to rise, which in turn has} ‘ 
increased the interest in American cotton.’ Totals 884 19,336 


Total Immigration From Great Britain 
Continues Well Below Quota for Year 


Number of Germans Receiving Visas Also Under Limit, | 


Says Department of State 





Only 9,497 British immigrants have en- 
tered the United States out of a total 
quota of 65,721 during the first eight 
months of the present fiscal year, ac- 
cording to the list of immigration visas 


8,932 German immigrants have received 
visas out of a total quota of 25.957. The 
list of visas issued and total] quotas fol- 
lows in full text: 








*And Northern Ireland ‘ 
+European and Asiatic 
tAnd The Lebanon. 


Note.—The above figures represent visas actually reported as issued under each quota. 
Reports on many other visas for which quota numbers have been allotted to distant con- 


| sulates are received by the quota control officers only after the end of the month for which 


allotted. The figures given for visas issued at the end of a given month are therefore in 
some cases, especially in the quota for Great Britain and Northern Ireland, provisional in 
character and are less than the total obtained at a later date. 


which may or may not have been used for entry by the aliens to whom they were issued. 


‘Hotel Training in States 
Offered Quebec Students 
Scholarships are being offered young 


men in the Province of Quebec for a spe- 
cial three-week hotel-business course at 


South Urged to Protest 
Cottonseed Tax in West 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ation which in the long run might prove 
highly beneficial to the Cotton Belt. 

“In the first place if we exclude hog 
lard from the Cotton Belt we would be 
able to consume our entire cottonseed oil 
crop. Furthermore, it would require us to 
produce the other hog products which 
would be highly beneficial to the South 


Hotel Association states a report from 
Vice Consul Joseph E. Newton, Montreal. 


*Includes 46 countries, most of which have | 


issued by the Department of State. Only | 


| Census 


| collected at the census 


| 1929: 
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Increases Shown 
By Three States 


In Manufacturing 


Statistics Are An- 
nounced for Activities in 
Connecticut, Rhode  Is- 
land and North Carolina 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
the following summary statistics for the 
State of Connecticut, compiled from data 
taken in 1930, 
which covered manufacturing activities in 
Number of establishments, 3,121; 
number of salaried officers and employes, 
36,485; number of wage earners (average 
for the year), 253,468; salaries paid, $93,- 
843,866; wages, $339,653,944; cost of mate- 


| rials, $634,738,824; cost of fuel and pur- 
chased current, $35,363,508; value of prod 


ucts, $1,495,635,453; value added by manu- 
facture (value of products less cost of 
materials, fuel, and purchased current), 
$825,530,121; horsepower (rated capacity) 
of prime movefs, 380,888; horsepower of 
electric motors driven by purchased cur- 
rent, 527,904. The number of wage earn- 
ers and the value of products represent 
increases of 5.3 and 16.4 per cent, respec- 
tively, as compared with 240,806 wage 
earners and products valued at $1,284,- 
738,563 reported for 1927, the last preced- 
ing census year. 
Rhode Island 

Summary statistics for the State of 
Rhode Island, compiled from data col- 
lected at the census taken in 1930, which 
covered manufacturing activities in 1929: 






Number of establishments, 1,693: number 
of salaried officers and employes, 13,976; 
number of wage earners ‘average for the 
year), 124,838; salaries paid. $38,384,678; 
wages, $142,340.508; cost of materials, 
$327,807,189; cost of fuel and purchased 
current, $14,270,915; value of products, 


$664,216,174, value added by manufacture 
(value of products less cost of materials, 
fuel, and purchased current), $322,138,070; 
horsepower (rated capacity) of prime movy- 
ers, 199,575; horsepower of electric motors 
driven by purchased current, 262,353. The 
number of wage earners and the value of 
products represent increases of 4 and 12.2 
per cent, respectively, as compared with 
120,009 wage earners and products valued 
at $592,232,647 reported for 1927, the last 
preceding census year. 
North Carolina 


Summary statistics for the State of 


| North Carolina, compiled from data col- 


lected at the census taken in 1930, which 
covered manufacturing activities in 1929: 
Number of establishments, 3,792; number 
of salaried officers and employes, 16,507; 
number of wage earners (average for the 
' year), 208,068; salaries paid, $37,755,966; 
wages, $159,794,761; cost of materials, 
$591,449,925; cost of fuel and purchased 
current, $22,690,076; value of products, $1,- 
| 301,319,152; value added by manufacture 
| (value of products less cost of materials, 
fuel, and purchased current), $687,179,- 
151; horsepower (rated capacity) of prime 


movers, 320,814; horsepower of electric 
motors driven by purchased current, 
582,997. The number of wage earn- 
ers and the value of products repre- 


sent increases of 1.7 and 12.7 per cent, 
respectively, as compared with 204,590 
wage earners and products valued at $1,< 
154,646,612 reported for 1927, the last pre< 
ceding census year. 

The census of manufactures covers 
manufacturing and printing and publish- 
|ing estahlishments whose products made 
during the census year were valued at 
$5,000 or more. Repair shops and es= 
tablishments engaged solely in custom 
work, such as custom tailor shops, are not 
included. 
| Preliminary reports for individual in- 
| dustries, covering the United States as a 
| whole, were issued in 1930. The prepara- 
tion of these reports (which were in 
greater demand than the State statistics) 
has naturally delayed somewhat the pub- 


j lication of State, county, and city fig- 


| 
| 


ures.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census, 





Sales of Cash Registers, 
Adding Machines Analyzed 

5 d 
Manufacturers of cash registers, and 


adding, calculating, and card-tabulating 
machines sell principally to commercial 


| stores and industrials who buy for their 


own use, and to their own retail branches. 
Of the total sales in 1929 amounting to 
$109,582,000, 44.9 per cent, or $49,195,000, 
was made to commercial stores and in= 
dustrial users, and 30.7 per cent, or $33,- 
592,000, was made to their own retail 
branches. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: 13 per cent, or $14,258,000, to manus 
facturers’ own wholesale branches; 8 per 
cent, or $8,774,000, to retail dealers, and 
3.4 per cent, or $3,763,000, to wholesale 
dealers. 

The total 


sales made from factories 


amounted to $95,324,000. Of this amount 
3.4 per cent, or $3,282,000, was made 
through manufacturers’ agents, selling 


agents, brokers, and commission houses. 
_ The 46 establishments classified in this 
industry are engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of any or all of the follow- 
ing commodities: Cash registers; adding, 
calculating, and card-tabulating ma- 
chines; adding attachments for  type- 
writers; fare registers and fare boxes; 
taxicab meters; slide rules; change-mak= 
ing machines; coin-counting, ticket- 


| counting, voting, and other counting mae 


a " + 
Statement showing status of immigration quotas for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. 
Total quota, 1930-1931, A; number of quota immigrant visas granted, preference, B; non- 
preference, C; balance on date indicated, D: 
A B or D ! A a oe a D ! 
Afghanistan BO x s'9'n xsl 04 80i6 100; 1-31-31 Lithuania . 386 230 is 156; 2-28-31 
| Albania 100 89 11) 2-15-31 | Luxemburg. 100 11 34 55| 2-28-31 
Andorra 100 100 1-31-31 | Monaco 100 1 3 96) 1-31-31 
Arabian Morocco . 100!... 14 86! 2-15-31 
peninsula 100 8 5 87) 1-31-31 | Muscat .. Bel sti wencl asses 100! 2-31-31 
Armenia 100 5 715 20! 2-28-31 | Nauru . 100 ‘ ane 100! 2-28-31 
| Australia 100 4 5 42) 1-31-31 | Nepal 100 .. * 100} 2-28-31 
Austria 1.413 300) 153 960! 2-28-31 | Netherlands.| 3,153) 243) 1,053) 1,857! 2-28-31 
Belgium .. 1,304 169 235 { New Zealand 100 2 70 28) 2-28-31 
Bhutan 100 Norway 2,377 597; 395) 1,385) 2-28-31 
Bulgaria 100 46 New Guinea 100!... 5 100° 2-28-31 
Cameroon,B 100 Palestine 100 26 16 58! 2-28-31 
Cameroon, F 100 ; 100/12-31-30 | Persia 100 10 11 79\12-15-30 
China ..... 100 7 55 38'12-31-30 | Poland 6.524) 2.419. ts 4,105| 2-28-31 
Czechoslo- Portugal 440! 334 106) 2-28-21 
vakia ‘ 2.874) 1,301 6 1,567 2-28-31 Ruanda and 
Danzig, Free Urundi 100 ; 100 8-31-30 | 
City of 100 8 44 48 2-28-31 | Rumania . 295 L7G oa 119) 1-31-31 | 
Denmark 1,181 285 149 Russia 2,784 666 682) 1,436 2-28-31 
Egypt 100 23 39 Samoa 100)... 1 99° 1-31-31 
Estonia 116 26 42 San Marino 100 1 5 88| 2-15-31 | 
Ethiopia 100 1 Siam 100 oe 100 12-31-30 
Finland .... 569' 283 1 South Africa 
France 3.086 300 846 Union of 100 40 60 2-15-31 
Germany 25.957 2.915 6,017 South West 
Gt. Britain*| 65,721) 1,676) 7,821 _Africa . 100!... 1 99, 2-15-31 
Greece 307 222 2 Spain 252 176 2 7412-31-30 
Hungary 869 465 14 Sweden 3,314 521 584 2.209) 2-28-31 
Iceland 100 : 17 Switzerland 1,707 545 79| 1,083; 2-28-31 
TGR oo cnccs 100 4 31 Syria 123 74 ; 49 2-28-31 
Iraq . . 100 24 Tanganyika 100 - 100/ 12-31-30 
Irish Free Togoland, B Bn So 609 hiesee 100 12-31-30 
State .. 17,853 137 5,231 Togoland, F ae 2 100 12-31-30 | 
essa 5,802) 3,251, 155 Turkey .... 226! 173 3 50' 2-28-31 
Japan ..... 100. 6 Yap + EOD) so waadinscednas 
LOCVia. .ccce 236 37 54 Yugoslavia 845 328 104 413) 2-28-31 | 
siberia ..... 100 8 —— san ae eed 
ee Total - | 153,714/18,100 24,187/111,327 
ee re 100... 5 


chines; and electrical sorting machines.~ 
Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 





Oil-from-coal Production 


In Britain Shows Progress 


Production of oil from British coal, 


| which many industrial leaders and econ- 


Since there has been some | 
| confusion that the above figures represent the number of aliens who have entered the United 
| States, it should be pointed out that the above statistics refer to the number of visas issued 


| dicate that from 45,000,000 


Iti 


omists believe may offer the ultimate solue 
tion to one of Great Britain's pressing 
problems, showed some features of prog- 
ress during the last year, according to 
3ritish trade advices received in the Come 
merce Department from Trade Commis- 
sioner Roger R. Townsend at London. 
Although official figures for oil-from-oal 
preduction for 1930 are not yet available, 
according to the British Secretary for the 
Mines Department, industry estimates in- 
to 48,000,000 






| imperial gallons of crude benzol yielding 


The scholarships are awarded to men} of 


about 32,000,000 imperial gallons of motor 
fuel were produced in 1930, chiefly from 
gas produced at coke oven plants.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce, 





‘Marketing Law Called 


an American university by the Quebec | 


Similar to Reserve Act 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
progress in the organization of local 


cash grain men to be appointed by the | and something that we ought to be al- 


president of the Board of Trade. 

Under the provisions of the order, the} 
purchaser of a warehouse receipt  for| 
grain has ironclad assurance that the| 
value of the grain he purchases is as | 
stated on the receipt, and if depreciation | 
is found in the grain he can either take | 
cash or a like quantity of grain in good! 
condition from the warehouse company. | 

The new order, it was pointed out, is 
expected to increase the storage of grain 
in public warehouses, as it offers a cer- 
tain shield to the owner guarding him 








ready doing. 

“If you succeed in forcing us to raise 
our hog supply which we can do more 
economically than we can buy it, you 
would indeed render us a very great serv- 
ice. The question to consider is whether 
you want to voluntarily give up the cotton 
States as a market for the main products 
of the Corn Belt. 

I have today written the commissioner 
of agriculture of each of the cotton-pro- 
ducing States asking them to join with 


me in first a protest and, if necessary,| 
\ partment of Commerce. 


uniform legislation.” 


submitting saitsfactory essays on some/and regional cooperatives by producers of 
phase of the hotel business, it is said,| dairy products and of fruits and vege- 
and include the option of studying hotel | tables, and this organization work is just 
problems after they finish their course | getting well under way. This has been 
in the United States at various hotels| accomplished during the present economic 
throughout the province. This subsequent | depression when a large share of the time 
training consists of a six weeks’ course|of the Board has been occupied in at- 
at one of the hotels in the province which | tempting to deal with emergency situa- 
provides room and board during the ap-|tions brought about by economic and 
prenticeship. _- drought conditions. Under more normal 

The Hotel Association has arranged | conditions the Board will be able to de- 
these scholarships, it is revealed, in order | vote much more of its attention to these 
to overcome the alleged inertness of | long-time projects, which I believe con- 
French inn-keepers.—I/ssued by the De-| stitute the fundamental objectives of the 
act, 
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Railroad Denied Privilege of Probation Re fused 
Violator of Income Tax Statute 


License by State 


For Truck Line Evidence Construed to Show Deliberate Attempt to Avoid 


Payments; Classes of Persons Entitled to Le- 


Auxiliary Nature of Pro- 
posed Route Held Not to 
Meet Test of Conven- 
ience and Necessity 


CoL_umBus, OHIO. 


New York CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
v. 
Pusiic UTILITIES COMMISSION OF OHIO. 
Ohio Supreme Court. 
No. 22632. 


niency Under Fed 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
v. 
Gene G. OLIVER. : 
District Court, N. D. Illinois. 
Nos. 20751-54. 
‘On application for probation. 
Opirion of the Court 
Feb. 20, 1931 
Woopwarpb, District Judge.—The defend- 
ant makes application for probation. 


Th? d*fendant was charged, in four in- 


Error to the Public Utilities Commission. | dictmenis, which were consolidated for 
W. N. Kine, C. C. Hanpy an@ C. T. Lewis | purposcs of trial, with a violation of the 


Jr., for plaintiff in error; Grvsert Bett- 
man, Attorney General, and T. J. Her- 
Best for defendant in error, Public Utili- 
ties Commission; E. J. SHover, A. M. 


CaLLand, S. M. Dovucias, Brown & San-/a 


One in- 
that he 


Revenue Acts of 1926 and 1928. 
dictment ‘No. 20751) charged 


| wilfully. attempted to evade and defeat 


the income tax by wilfully failing to make 
return; another (No. 20752) charged 


cer. W. A. Davcuerty, ToLLes, HOGseTT| that h> wilfully attempted to evade and 


& Ginn and Ewatp E. Kuotz, for pro- 


testing motor transportation companies. | fraudulent 


Opinion of the Court 
March 18, 1931 


MatTuias, J.—This is a proceeding in 
erroy from the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. The New York Central Railroad 
Company filed with the Public Utilities 
Commission an application for a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity to op- 
erate motor vehicles for the transporta- 
tion of freight over a regular route be- 
tween Cleveland, Toledo, and Danbury 
Ohic. 

Upon hearing by the Commission the 
application was denied upon three 
grounds, as_ follows: 1. That no 
proper tariffs had been filed by the 
applicant as required by law and the 
rules and regulations of the commis- 
sion. 2. That the evidence does not 
show public necessity for the additional 
service proposed. 3. That the evidence 
does not show that the ex#ting motor 
transportation companies are not render- 
ing adequate and convenient service. 

Thereafter an apvlication for rehearing 
was filed, and was denied by the Commis- 
sion. 

The contention that the finding and 
order of the Commission is unreasonable 
and unlawful is based principally upon 
the claims: (1) That the Commission | 
should have considered the substantial | 
economy to the railroad. and the result- 
ing benefits to the public, which it re- 
fused to do. (2) That the Commission 
failed to recognize that the denial of the 
right to transport intrastate commerce on 
the highways constitutes a denial of th2 
right to transport interstate commerce, in 
the light of tne evidence that interstate 
commerce constitutes a very large per- 
cenage of the traffic handled and was not 
reasonably susceptible of separation from 
the intrastate commerce. 


Advantages Noted 


It is disclosed that the real basis of the 
applicant's claim for a certificate is that 
the motor truck line which it would operate 
thereunder would be an auxiliary to its 
existing railroad line between the points 
named. Indeed its application is based 
upon the claim that its operation of such 
a motor truck line over such route would 
result in better service at an ultimately 
less cost to the public. 

The jurisdiction of the Public Utilities 
Commission is conferred and defined by 
statute, and it possesses no authority other 
than that thus vested in it. City of Cin- 
cinnati v. Public Utilities Com., 95 Ohio 
St.. 270. Its entire power and authority 
with reference to the _ certification, 
sup?2rvision and regulation of motor trans- 
portation companies is set forth in sec- 
tion 614-85 et seq., General Code. These 
provisions have been considered and ap- 
plicd by this court in numerous cases, 
and if seems unnecessary to set them 
forth here in full or to again discuss or 
analyz. them. 

Exc2p: as to motor bus transportation 
lines which had been in actual operation 
in good faith on and prior to April 28, 
1925, which were entitied to a certificate 
authorizing their continued opcration 
upon the filing of an affidavit as therein 
provided. no motor transportation com- 
panics optrating ouside municipalitics 
ar: permitted to commsnce business in 
thic State without fizst obtaining from 
th: Public Utilities Commission of the 
Stat: - crriificate declaring that public 
convenience and neccssity require such 
operation. 

Upor the filing of an application for 
such certificate of public convenience? and 
necessity the Public Utilitics Comm ’‘csion 
is authorized and rcquircd to d**-rmine 
the questions thus presen.7a, and in d2- 
termining wh2the: public convenione: 
anc necessity require such moto: trans- 
portation service it becomcs the duty of 
th: Commission to consider whether the 
public which the applicant proposes to) 
serve has or has not adequate motor | 
transportation servicc. 

Construing these statutes this court has | 
frzoucntly held that the granting of an 
application for such c?riifica‘e is not 
warranted unless it app2ars that the pub- 
lic necessity and convericnce require the 
propos:d services, and, further, that an- 
oth’: motor transportation company, if 
any, holding a ccrtificate of convenicne> 
anc necessity granted it by the Public 
Utilities Commission, covering the sane 
route, is not rendering adequate service, 
and is noé able, ready and willing to pro- 
vid> the additional service, if any, found 
to be necessary. This has been announced 
by this court in numerous cases, among 
which are the following: McLain vy. Pub- 
lic Utilities Com., 110 Ohio St.. 1; Scioto 
Valley Rd. Co. v. Public Utilitics Com., 
115 Ohio St.. 358; Stark Electric Rd. Co. 
v. Public Utilities Com.. 118 Ohio St., 495. 

There is no substantial conflict in the 
evidence in this record, and the essential 
facts presented therein may be concisely 
stated. The route proposed by the appli- 
cant is over the public highways between 
Toledo and Cleveland, with branches ex- 
tending to certain points therein desig- 


3.) 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 


Iowa Defeats Proposal 
For County Assessor 


Des Mornes, Iowa, March 27. 


The Iowa House of Representatives has 
rejected the bill (S. 1) cveating the office 
of county assessor and abolishing the 
township office. The vote was 41 to 65 
The income tex bill which hes passed the 
House is now before the Senate. 


Taxing of Bank Dividends 
Is Ruled on in Oklahoma 


OxiaHoMa City, OKLA. March 27, 
Dividends received by stockholders in 
national banks are not subject to the per- 
sonal income tax, th> Attorney Gencral’s 
office has advised State Auditor F. C 
Carter 
The State statute ‘section 9607) 
the shares of national banks, precludes 
taxation on income -ron dividerds oj 
such shares until such time as the Legis- 
lature sees fit to abandon the present 
method of taxation of shares and in heu 
thereof adopts one of the other methods 
now prescribed by section 5219, and under 
which an income tax on dividends may 
become applicable, the opinion declared. 


taxing 


| original 


defeat the income tax by filing a false and 
return; another (No. 20753) 
charged that he failed to supply informa- 
tion to the internal revenue agenis con- 
cerning his tax return; and another ‘No. 
20754) in three counts, charged that he 
wilfully failed to file an income tax return 
for three separate years. 

On motion of the defandant, and with 
the consent of counsel for the Govern- 
ment and of the court, a jury was waived 
and the cascs were tried to the court with- 
out the intervention of a jury. 

The case was ablly tried on behalf of 
the Government. Likewise it was ably 
defended. The court commends the fair- 
ness with which counsel for the Govern- 
ment presented the case and likewise 
commends the earnestness, zeal, devotion 
and loyalty displayed by counsel for the 
defendant, who has served his client with 
all the resources of a keen mind and a 
skillful advocate. Nothing has been left 
undone that a lawyer, devoted to the 
cause of a client, should have done. 


Court Said to Be Upheld 


By Compromise Offer 


The trial lasted several days. The 
court found the defendant guilty on the 
indictments charging a willful favor to 
file income tax returns and with will- 
fully attempting to evade and defeat the 
income tax, and found him not guilty on 
the indictment charging him with with- 
holding information. 

It unnecessary to review the evi- 
dence in detail. The defendant was 
guilty. as charged, and as found, beyond 
any reasonable doubt. The acts charged 
were willfull, deliberate and calculated. 
Were the offense a mere technical viola- 
tion of the revenue laws, without any ad- 
mixture of willfulness, it could be left to 
the imposition of the civil penalties and 
‘orfeitures provided for such derclictions. 
But th offense is not technical; it is sub- 
stantial. 

Avpiication 
immediately 


is 


was made for probation 
after the finding of the 
court was harded down. It has becn 
continued from time to time. It was 
earnestly urged upon the court that the 
court had committed grave error in iis 
interpretation and analysis of the mass 
o: documentary evidence admitted in the 
trial and that a correct interpretation of 
the documentary evidence would disclose 
thet the defendant owed no tax. 
Accordingly, the court requested the de- 
fendant te submit the documentary evi- 
dence to the analysis of the expert In- 
ternal Revenue officials at Washington, 
aided and acsisted by experts of dcefend- 
ant’s selection. The Government ac- 
corded the hearing as requested by the 
court. The covrt cannot disguise its dis- 
appointment at the turn affairs *took in 
Washington. Instead of reviewing the 
documentary evidence, defendant offercd 

compromise of his civil liability, thus 
tacitly coneeding the correctness of the 
conclusion at which the court arrived. 
On this applicetion for probation the 
court is not a‘ded by anything that trans- 
pirec in Washington 

Extensive hearings on the application 
have been had. Men of unquestioned 
standing and probity have anpeaved before 
the court and attested the good standing, 
characte:, political and social position of 
the defendant. They have earnestly and 
Sincerely pressed upon the court the de- 
i i of granting him probation. B2- 

hearings had in open court, the 

residing judge has received letters; has 
heen solicited privately by prominent ard 
influential citizens, some prominent in offi- 
cial circles and many of them hich in 
ihe counsels of their political parties; has 
een besieged in his home, on the streets 
and in his chambers—all suggesting, rec- | 
ommending and urging that probation be 
accorded the defendant. 


Intent of Congress in 
Probation Act Discussed 


The presiding judge has tried to give 
all a resnectful hearing, whether they ap- 
neared in open court or in private. How- 
eve’, this presiding judge is always dubious | 
o; the merits of an application that is} 
~ressed with such persistence and with 
such transnarent calculation. Needless to 
say meny of these appeals beseeched the 

‘tt to accerd probation on = grounds 
“ever contemplated by Congress in enact- 


ing the benevolent provisions of the pro- | 


dation act. 

Defendants must learn that they are not 
advancing favora’ly an application for a 
judicial ruling by inducing their friends, 
however exalted their political, business, 
financial or social position may be, to 
Waisper into the judicial ear in private. 
In spite of the many furtive and insidious 
advances that have been made to the 
court—encouraged, if not instigated, by 
the defendant—the court will decide the 
application on its merits 

So much of the prodation act as is 
pertinent to this application reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The courts of the United States having 
jurisdiciion in criminal agtions 

when it shall appear to the satisfac- 
tion of the court that the ends of justice 
and the best interesis of the public, as 
well as the defendant, will be subserved 
ihercby shall have power to award 
probation.” (18 U. S. C. A. 724). 

The granting of probation is a judicial 
act. Like other judicial acts it should b> 
exercised with care, deliberation and cau- 
tion. It must be excreised in such a way 
as to carry out the 
aress in its enactment 
iull accord with what is said in Evans v. 
Dis:rict Judg2, 12 Fed. (2d) 64 (C. ©. A. 
8th) that ths power to grant probation 
is to be exercised “only as a matter of 
exiraordinary grace justified by extraordi- 
nary circumstances.” 

What, then, is the purpose of the Fed- 
eral Probation Act? In the view of this 
court it was intended by Congress that its 
benevolent provisions should be extended 


~ 


This court is in 


Alabama Fixes Status 
Of Income Tax Statistician 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 27. 

A person whose main profession is mak- 

ing income tax reports should be classi- 

fied as a public accountant and may be re- 

quired to obtain a municipal license there- 

for, the Alabama Attorney General's of- 
| fice has ruled. 7 


| statute, 


intention of Con-| 


eral Act Discussed 


to juvenile and youthful offenders, to 
| those who, in the hcat of sudden passion, 
transgress the law, to those who impul- 
sively yicld to sudden temptation. The| 
| Offenses contemplated are those more or | 
less of a minor character. While no hard 
|and fast rule can be laid down, the type 
| of offender contemplated is that of youth, 
mental incompetence, inexperience, ig- 
{norance, poverty or some other abnor- 
jmality, physical or mental. Except in| 
;intraordinary circumstances, it does not 
apply to one of mature years, of broad 
business or political experience, of intel- 
ligence and education, of refinement and 
culture who deliberately transgresses the | 
law. 

It will be perceived, from the descrip- 
tion just given, that the defendant does 
not fall within the class intended by Con- 
gress to be beneficiaries of the act. 


Evidence at Trial 
Held Detrimental 


The defendant is 49 years of age. He 
has an engaging and pleasing person-| 
alitv. He is a man of wide experience. | 
While his formal schooling has been | 
meager, he has a keen, active and alert | 
mind. For 10 years he was connected | 
with carnivals, veudeville and theatrical 
agencies. In this business he traveled ex- 
tensively. For 18 yoars he was secretary 
to the Cook County Board of Assessors. 
For six years he has been, and is now, 
a member of the Board of Assessors of 
Cook County. For many years he has 
taken an active and prominent part in 
political affairs, being now a district com- 
mitteeman of his party. His social, busi- 
ness and political connections are excel- 
lent, judging from the standing and char- 
acter of the men who appzarcd in open 
court and vouched for his character. He 
does not fall within the class of offenders 
to whom probation, consistently with the 
intent of the act of Congress, may be 
awarded. 


Not only does he not fall within this 
class, but the record of his trial is suf- 
ficient to warrant the denial of proba- 
tion. 

During the years covered by the in- 
dictment he was a member of' the Board 
of Assessors of Cook County with a salary 
of $9,000 per annum. He had no other 
legitimate business nor, so far as the evi- 
dence disclosed, did he have investments 
which yielded any income. Yet for the 
years in question he made deposits in 
banks of nearly $500,000. In addition, he 
reccived and peid out large sums in cash, 
the amounts of which are purely specu- 
lative. In passing upon the evidence in 
this case the court used the following 
language: 


“The source of his receipts is in large 
part speculative. He kept no books. He 
made no records. He kept no check stubs. | 
He has no memoranda as to the source 
of his receipts. He is utterly unable to 
specify in many instances the source of 
large deposits appearing on the 
bank books. He maintains that 
many of the large deposits, as 
shown on the enk books, rop- 
resented winnings on bets on horse races. 
He was an inveterate gambler. He placed 
bets on horse races with hand bookmen. 
He won and lost large sums by betting 
on horses. He frequented gambling re- 
sorts and lost several large sums playing 
roulette. He states, as a general conclu- 
sion, that his losses were greater than 
his winnings in his horse race and ‘gam- 
bling transactions. He attempts to ap- 
proximate certain amounts but the ap- 
proximation is shown to be nothing more 
than a guess or an estimate. 


“The Lord Chancellor of England, in 
the old case of Wing v. Underwood ob- 
served, ‘We may gucss, imagine, or fancy. 
but the law of England requires evidence.’ 
The observation of the Lord Chancellor 
is apt in the instant case. There is no 
evidence except the unsupported guess or 

nate of the defendant that his losses 
exceeded his winnnigs.” 


Factors Justifying 
Grant of Privilege 

Bu’ the receipts were not wholly from 
gambling transactions. The evidence dis- 
closed that he was faithless to his public 
trus. as an elected official. It disclosed 
that he prostituted his public office to 
private gain. These recripts—many of 
them—at least the Diebolt transaction, 
can not be disguised under the pleasing 
and ecuphonious name of campaign con- 
tributions. Having profited from mal- 
feasanc? in public office, he was under 
the strongest inducomenis to evade and 


defeat an income tax. 


It will be noted, from a perusal of the 
that three things must concur 
before an applicant is entitled to pro- 
bation: 

(1) The ends of justice; 

(2) The best interests of the public; and 

(3) The best interests of the defendant 
must each be subserved. 

Would the “ends of justice” be sub- 
served by granting probation to an appli- 
cant of the standing, background, associa- 
tions and public record of this one? 

To determine what the ends of justice 


| require in a given case is not always sim- 


ple. The factors are complicated. The 
“ends of justice” require that the laws be 
impartially enforced, not only for the 
punishment and reformation of the of- 
fender, but as a warning, example and 
deterrent to others. Says Judge Bourn- 
ouin, in the case of U. S. v. Meagher, 36 
Fed. (2d) 824 (D. C. Mont.): 

“Every member of saciety not only 
agi to obey the rules of conduct or 
but also agices for any his dis- 
odedience to pay the price. Like any other 
debt incurred, this price in common hon- 
esty and decent morals ought to be paid. 
More trustworthy are repentance, reforma- 
tion, and rehabilitation following payment, 
than glib assurances there of to welsh and | 
avoid payment.” | 

This court is of the opinion that award- | 
ing probation to this applicant would de- | 
feat ani not promcte the “ends of jus- 
tice.” It would be a gyoss perversion of 
the intent and purpose of the probation 
act. It would not only bring the probation 
law into disrepute, but would engender 
contempt for this court. 

Accordingly the application for proba- 
tion is denied. 


ees 
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Increase in Gasoline Tax 
Approved in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., March 27. 
Governor Ely has signed the bill (HL. | 
1433) increasing the gasoline tax from 2 
to 3 cents effective May 1. The Automo- 
bile Legal Association has filed with the 
Secretary of State a petition for a refer-| 
endum at the State election in 1932. The 
act contains an emergency preamble and | 
the petition has been referred to Attor- 
ney General Warner for an opinion as 
to whether that precludes a referendum 
vote. 


Madison, Wis., March 27 


Both houses of the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture have passed the bill increasing the 
‘gasoline tax from 2 to 4 cents. 


| Dlicable to sales of butter substitutes made 
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« CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisiéns of Federal and State Courts 


BLUE SKY LAWS—Sale of stock without compliance with act—Law which gov- 
erns—State in which transaction took place—Failure to read letter authorizing 
agent to apply for stock—Completion of sale without issuance of certificates— 

Where the original offer to subscribe for stock was made in California, and a 
cashier’s check for tne price of the stock was delivered to the corporation's rep- 
resentative in California, but the subscriber, when later informed by the repre- 
sentative that the transaction was void because the corporation had not complied 
with the California Corporate Securities Act, expressed his willingness to purchase 
the stock and signed without reading it, a letter handed him by the representative 
which authorized a bank in Nevada, in which the corporation was authorized to 
transact business, to make an application on his behalf for the purchase of the 
stock, and the bank, in accordance therewith, made the application for tne stock 
as his agent in Nevada and authorized the corporation to forward the certificates 
directly to the bank, the subscriber could not avoid the transaction and recover 
the price of the stock, on the loss of the corporation's property before the delivery 
of the certificates to the bank, on the ground that the transaction was void under 
the California Corporate Securities Act, since the purchase of the stock took 
place in Nevada and not in California, or on the ground that he had not read 
the letter to the bank arf@ the bank therefore had no authority to act as his agent 
in the purchase of the stock, or on the ground that the cerificates had not been 
received, since the formal issuance of the certificates was not necessary to com- 
plete the sale of the stock. 

Los Angeles Fisheries, Inc., v. Crook; C.C. A. 9, No. 6263, March 16, 1931. 


CORPORATIONS—Dissolution—Individual liability of former officers to purchaser 
of corporation’s property for overcharge— ; 

The former officers of a dissolved corporation were not individually liable to a 
buyer from the corporation. of a part of its property prior to dissolution for an 
excessive amount charged the buyer, as the result of a gross error in computing 
the amount of the purchase price by some undisclosed officer, agent, or employe of 
the corporation, in the absence of a showing that such officers personally par- 
ticipated in the overcharge. 

Beeler & Campbell Supply Co. v. Riling et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29518, March 
7, 1931. 

CORPORATIONS~—Stockholders—Individual liability for broker’s commission on 
sale of corporaticn’s land—Agreement between stockholders and broker— 

Stockholders who agreed to pay a broker a certain commission for selling the 
corporation’s real estate were liable individually for the amount of the commission 
on the broker's sale of the real estate. 

Connors v. Dempsey et al.; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 97, March 17, 1931. 


COVENANTS—Building restrictions—“Offensive business”—Filling station— 
Gasoline filling station in a residential district was an “offensive business,” 
within the meaning of a restrictive covenant. 
Neg et al. v. Gorman; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 62, March 16, 1931. 


EMINENT DOMAIN~Compensation—Vacation of street and alley pending con- 
demnation procecdings—Inclusion of value of reversionary land as part of com- 
pensation to abutting owners— 

Where a city vacated a street and an alley pursuant to the application of a 
railroad company which had instituted proceedings to condemn the abutting lots, 
the owners of the lots on appraisal thereof after the vacation had become effective, 
were entitled, as a part of the compensation, to the market value of the reversionary 
Part of the street and alley. 

Burke v. Missouri-Kansas-Tezxas Rd, Co.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29865, March 7, 1931. 


INSURANCE—Retention of delinquent premium—Waiver of right of forfeiture— 
Effect of provis'on of policy— 

Where a policy by which the insurer agreed to indemnify the insured against 
sickness, expressly stated that the insurer's acceptance of the premium after de- 
fault, should reinstate the policy only as to “such sickness as may begin more 
than 10 days after the date of such acceptance,” the insurer’s acceptance of a 
delinquent premium, and its issuance of a receipt stating that the premium was 
received “subject to all the provisions and conditions of said policy,” did not 
entitle the insured to benefits during illness which commenced within 10 days after 
the insurer’s accoptance of the premium, on the theory that the insurer, by the 
retention of the delinquent premium, waived the right to forfeiture. 

Denton v. Provident Life and Accident Insurance Co.; Ky. Ct. Appls., March 13, 
1931. 
PROHIBITION—Forfeitures—Necessity of separate proceeding—Due process of 
law— 

An automobile which was seized at the time of the arrest of the driver for un- 
lawfully transporting intoxicating liquor therein could be forfeited under section 
26 of the National Prohibition Act in tne criminal proceeding in which the driver 
was convicted of transporting the liquor, where it appeared in such proceeding 
that the driver was the sole owner, since section 26 does not contemplate or require 
@ separate proceeding in rem against the automobile in such a case; so construed 
the section does not deprive the owner of property without due process of law in 
violation of the Fifth Amendment. 

United Siates vy. Spalio; D. C., W. D. Mo., No. 10498. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Arount of compensation—Average 
wages—Consideration of wages reczived from two empleyers— 

In computing the average weekly wages of a workmen’s compensation claimant 
who had two employers at the time of the accident, the wages received from both 
employers should be considered. 

Geneva Pearl Oil Co, et al. v. Hickman et al.; Okla, Sup. Ct., No. 21379, March 
10, 1931. 


weekly 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


MOTOR CARRIERS—Reguiation—Certificate of convenience and necessity—Ap- 
plication by railroad company for line to supplement railroad service—Adcquacy 
of existing service— 

A railroad company was not entitled to the issuance by the Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio of a certificate of convenience and necessity for the operation 
of motor vehicles for the transportation of freight over a regular route between 
Cleveland, Toledo “and Danbury, on the ground that the operation of such motor- 
truck line would be an auxiliary to its existing railroad line between such points 
and a substitute for more costly local freight-train service, that the railroad 
company, if not permitted to transport the freight by truck, would be required to 
carry it over its freight trains, and that the operation by the company of the 
motor-truck line weuld result in better service at less cost to the public, where 
there was no showing before the Commiss:on that public convenience and necessity 
was not being adequately served by existing transportation facilities or that the 
existing carriers were not ready, able and willing, within the time prescribed by 
the statute, to provide any additional service required, since the same test as to 
pu%lic convenience and necessity for an additional line is to be applied on the 
applicet on of 2 railroad company seeking to supplement its rail service as is applied 
on the application of a motor-truck transportation company; the fact that much 
of the freight which would be transported by the railroad company between points 
in the State by trucks would be goods being shipped in interstate commerce, was 
immaterial—New Yerk Central Railroad Co. v. The Public Utilities Commission. 
(Ohio Sup, Ct.)\—6 U. 8. Daily, 230, March 28, 1931. 


PROBATIGN—Power and duty of court—Federal court—Income tax law viola- 
tions—Detiberate transgression of law by irtelligent person of broad business ex- 
perience—Considerations in passing on aprlication— 

An intelligent man, 49 years old, of wide business and political experience who 
was convicted of wilful failure to file income-tax returns and of a wilful attempt 
to evade and defcat the income tax, in proceedings in which it appeared that his 
only legitimate income during the years involved was his $9,000 yearly salary as a 
member of a county board of assessors, and that during such period he had made 
bank deposits of nearly $500,000 and had received and paid out large sums in 
cash, and who tacitly conceded his guilt by offering to compromise his civil liability 
to the Government for taxes, was not entitled to probation under the Federal 
Probation Act, notwithstanding recommendations of many prominent and in- 
fluential citizens making it appear that his social, political and business connec- 
tions were good, since he was guilty of a wilful and deliberate violation of a sub- 
stantial offense, as distinguished from a technical offerse, and therefore was not 
within the class of ofienders for which the act was intended, Congress having 
intended that its provisions should be applicable, except under extraordinary cir- 
cumstare2s, only to offenses of minor cheracter and available to juvenile and 
youthful offenders and to persons of mental incompetence, inexperience, ignorance, 
poverty or other physical or mental abnormality and not to persons of mature 
years of broad business or political exverience and of intelligence, education, re- 
firement and culture who deliberately transgress the law.—United States v. Oliver. 
(D.C. 8.1. )—6 U.S. Daily, 230, March 28, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


GAIN OR LOSS—Recognition of gain or loss—Certificates received from one corpo- 
ration for certain stock and then sold to an affiliated company for a fixed considera- 
tion payable over a period of five years—Transaction held to be a sale on deferred 
payments rather than an exchange—1918 Act-— / 

In 1918 the taxpayer sold oil stock to a corporation for $500,000 cash and 200 oil 
and gas income certificates, and on the same day sold the certificates to a corpo- 
ration affiliated with the purchaser of the stock for a fixed consideration of $2,509,- 
000 pavable in five vears without interest, unless 20 per cent of the gross product‘on 
equaled that amount in I*ss time; evidence held to show that in effect the two 
transactions amounted to a sale of the stock at a fixed price of $3,000,000 of which 
$502.000 was to be paid in cash and the balance in deferred payments; accordingly 
the taxpayers who reported on the cash basis did not realize the profit from the 
Sale in 1918, but such profit should be distributed through the vears in which the 
purchase price was paid.—Commissioner V. Moore. ‘(C. C. A. 10.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 
230, March 28, 1931. 


South Carolina Authorizes 
Settlement in Tax Litigation 


‘Oleo’ Sold to Government 
Tax Exempt in Washington 


Co.tumsia, S. C., March 27. 
The South Carolina General Assembly 
has authorized the Attorney General and 
State Tax Commission to settle for not 
less than $240,000 the pending tax litiga- 
tion against Southern Railway 
The State alleged that the company owed 
approximately $430,000 for back income 
in the Panhandle Oil case. 277 U. S. 218, | taxes for the years 1921 to 1925 inclusive. 
is controlling, the opinion declared. | The report of a special master is now be- 
Sales made for use on vessels in inter-|fore a specially constituted three-judge 
state or foreign trade are also exempt. Federal court. 


Otympia, WasH., March 27. 
“oleo” tax, as defined in Senate 
79, Session Laws of 1921, not ap- 


The 
bill is 
to the United Siates Government for us: 
on its reserves, Assistant Attorney G< 
eral E. W. Anderson has ady | 
Director of Agriculture. The decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 


the 


Co. | 


AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HeRrern, Bein@ 
Pus.isHED WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Datiy 





‘Transfer of Oil Stock for Cash 


And Shares Held Taxable as Sale 


Tax on Profits From Resale of Certificates Re- 


| 
| 


DENVER, COLO. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REYENUE 
V. 
L. C. Moore ET AL. ; ; 
' Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
Nos. 202, 203, 205, 206. 

On petition to review decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. ‘ ; 
Before Puitiirs and McDzrMorrt, Circuit 
Judges, and Kennepy, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
March 14, 1931 


McDermott, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 
| The sole qu2stion involved on these ap- 
peals is whether the profit derived from 
the sale of certain oil stock should be 
charged into the income of the taxpayers 
for the year 1918, when the contract of 
sale was made, or whether it should be 
charged into the years in which the pay- 
ments on the purchase price were actu- 
ally received. The Board of Tax Appcals 
held that the entire profit was taxable 
in the year 1918, and since the statute of 
limitations had run on the assessment 
of taxes for that year, that there was 
no taxable liability. The Commissioner 
appeals. The facts are not in dispute. 

In the year 1918 the taxpayers owned 
200 shares of the capital stock of the Gar- 
field Oil Company, that being one-half of 
its issued capital; the other half was 
owned by the Exchange Oil Company, a 
subsidiary of the Sinclair Oil and Gas 
Company. In 1918 the taxpayers under- 
took to negotiate a sale of their stock to 
|the Exchange Oil Company. After some 
| dickering as to price, the parties agreed 
upon a sale price of $3,000,000, of which 
$500,000 was to paid in cash, the balance 
to be paid bv assigning 20 per cent of the 
oil runs to the buvers until they had re- 
ceived $2,500,000, with the guarantee that 
such runs would equal at least $500,000 
a year. 


Two Contracts Drawn 


To Effect Transfer 


Because of the greater financial respon- 
sibility of the parent Sinclair Company, it 
was agreed that that company should 
guarantee the deferred payments. The 
terms being agreed upon, it was left to 
the attorneys for the Sinclair Company to 
draw the papers. Such attorneys devised 
the plan of two contracts, one of them 
being an outright contract of purchase be- 
tween the taxpayers and the Exchange 
Oil Company, by which the Exchange 
Company purchased the stock for $500,000 
in cash and the delivery of oil and gas 
income certificates entitling the taxpayers 
or their assigns to 20 per cent of the gross 
income of the Exchange Company, as and 
when received. 

| The second contract was between the 
taxpayers and the Sinclair Company, by 
which the taxpayers purported to grant 
to the Sinclair Oil and Gas Company an 
option to purchase such certificates for the 
sum of $2,500,000. By that agreement the 
certificates, endorsed in blank, were deliv- 
ered to a trustce named in the instrument. 
The taxpayers were to receive the income 
from the oil and gas certificates until such 
receipts equaled $2,500,000, when the Sin- 
clair Company became the owner of such 
certificates. 

Tne Sinclair Company agreed that if in 
any one year the income from such cer- 
tificates did not amount to the sum of 
$500,000, it would advance to the taxpayers 
the difference, without interest, and bound 
itself to purchase such certificates, five 
| years from the date of the agreement, for 
a total consideration of $2,500,000. It is 
obvious that this is a firm contract of 
purchase, and not an option. 

Reading these instruments together, as 
they must be, it is entirely clear that the 
taxpayers sold their stock for $3,000,900, 
$500,000 in cash and $2,500,000 in deferred 
payments, the Sinclair Company binding 
itself to the extent of $500,000 a year for 
five years. The taxpayers could reccive 
no more than $3,000,000 for their property 
in any event, and the Sinclair Company 
was firmly bound to pay that amount in 
any event. This is not only the clear pur- 
port of the writings when read together, 
but is also the understanding of the tax- 
pavers. 


Tax Payments Said to 


Show Understanding 

One of them testified that $3,000,000 
“was the fixed price. There was no ques- 
tion avout that. There was not any 
other view entertained by us but what we 
were receiving $3,000,000 as the purc>ase 
price for that property. * * * That was de- 
termined before we completed the sale.” 
The understanding of the taxpayers is 
further evidenced by the fact that not- 
withstanding the fact that their income 
tax returns were on a cash basis, they did 
not account for the entire pro‘it on the 
sale in their 1918 returns, but accounted 
only for the $500.000 received that vear, 
and in each of the five succeeding 
years accounted for so much of the profit 
aS Wes represented by the amounts re- 
ceived by them during the year in ques- 
tion. 

Disagreement arose between the taxpay- 
ers and the Commissioner as to certain 
questions of depletion and other matters 
not here pertinent. During these negotia- 
tions with the Commissioner, the taxpayers 
maintained their original position that 
profits on the sale should be distributed 
over the five years. The negotiations with 
the Commissioner were so prolonged that 
the statute of limitations ran upon any 
additional assessment for the year 1918. 


Form of Transaction Not 
| Considered Material 


The taxpayers then contended that the 
sale was complete in 1918; that in fact no 
part of the purchase price of the stock 
sold was received in the years 1919 to 1923, 
inclusive, despite their returns to the con- 
trary; that the transaction with the Ex- 
chaneg Oil Company was separate and 
distinct from the transaction with the 
Sinclair Company; that what they had in 
fact done was to exchange their stock in 
the Garfield Oil Comven for $509.900 in 
cash and oil and gas income certificates 
which had a ready market velue; i >ai 
under section 202(b) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, the sale should be treated 
as an exchance of propertv, the con- 
temporaneous transaction with the Sin- 
clair Company should be disregarded, and 
no vart of the sale price should be charged 
to them for the years 1919 to 1923. inclu- 
sive. The statute having run on the 1918 
| assessment, the result of their contention, 
if sound. is that four-fifths of the profit 
from this sale escapes any taxation 
The Board of Tax Appeais sustained the 
contention of the taxpayers and held that 
the transaction with the Exchange Oil 
Company was “complete in itself. 
There were two transactions, each sevarate 
and distinct from the other and each giv- 
ing rise to income.” With this hoiding 
we cannot agree. The first contract con- 
sidered separately, does not express the 
agreement of the parties 

If the Board of Tax Appeals is correct, 
the sale price of the stock was an 'nascer- 
}tained and unascertainable amount, with 
$500,000 as a minimum and that sum plus 


ceived Ruled Apportionable to Years When 
Deferred Payments Were Made 


, the leases as a maximum. But all the 


evidence is that the sale was bottomed 
on a fixed price of $3,000,000. of which 
$500,000 was to be paid in cash and the 
balance in deferred payments. 
_ his was the original agreement which 
the attorneys for the Sinclair Company 
were instructed to, and which they did, 
reduce to writing. That two contracts 
were drawn to effectuate that purpose 
cannot change the substance of the trans- 
action. See O'Meara v. Commissioner, 34 
F. (2d) 390, where this court construed 
two writings as reflecting but one trans- 
action. Taxation is a practical matter, 
and the courts uniformly penetrate the 
form to get at the substance. Tyler v. 
United States, 281 U. S. 497; Chicago, M. 
& St. P. Ry. v. Minn. Civic Assn., 247 U. 
S. 490; Schoenheit v. Lucas (C. C. A. 4), 
44 F. (2d) 476; Tsivoglou v. United States 
(C. C. A. 1), 31 F. (2d) 706; Phillips v. 
Gnitchel (C. C. A. 3), 27 F. (2d) 662. 
That leaves for determination the legal 
question of whether the entire profit on 
the sale should be charged to the year 
1918, or whether it should be distributed 
through the years in which the purchase 
price was paid. The property involved 
is personal property; the sale was not one 
made by one regularly engaged in the sale 
of personal property on the installment 
basis, but was a casual sale; the buyer 
was responsible financially. 


Profits Apportioned in 
Different Tax Years 

Section 213(a) of the Revenue Act of 
1918 defines gross income as including 
profits arising irom sales of personal prop- 
erty, and provides: 

Tne amount of all such items shall be in- 
cluded in the gross income for the taxable 
year in which received by the taxpayer, un- 
sess, under methods of accounting permitted 
under subdivision (b) of section 212, any 
such amounts are to be properly accounted 
for as of a different period. 

Article 42, Treasury Department Regu- 
lations 45, promulgated under this act, 
provides: 

The rule prescribed is that in the sale or 
contract for sale of personal property on the 
installment plan, whether or not title remains 
in the vendor until the property is fully paid 
for, the income to be returned by the vendor 
‘ be that proportion of each installment 
nent which the gross profit to be real- 
When the property is paid for bears to 
t gross contract price * * If the vendor 
chooses ter QO. consisien etice to 
trea obligations of purcl 5 as the 
eouivaient of cas! h a course is permis- 
sible. 

The taxpayers were on a cash basis of 
accounting, and in line with the statute 
above quoted, they did return the profits 
from this sale “in the gress income for the 
taxable year in which received by the 
taxpayer,” proportioning the profit in ac- 
cordance with the quoted regulation. Con- 
ceding, for the argument, that the statute 
and regulation aforded the taxvavers the 
election of treating the obligations of the 
purchaser as the equivalent of cash, the 
taxpayers otherwise elected; they may not 
now change that election, particularly 
Since the result would be to throw all of 
the profit into a year where collection is 
barred by limitations. Lucas v. St. Louis 
National Baseball Club (C. C. A. 8), 42 
F'. (2d) 984; Rose v. Grant (C. C. A. 5) 
39 F. (2d) 340; Alameda Investment Com- 
pany v. McLaughlin ‘C. C. A. 9), 33 F. 
(2d) 120; Holmes on Federal Income Tax 
(6th Ed.), 1278. 


Deal Regarded as 
Sale Rather Than Exchange 


Another point is worthy of notice. Sec- 
tion 212(d) of the Revenue Act of 1926 
(26 USC 953) is made reroactive bv sec- 
tion 1208 of the same act (26 USC 953-a). 
That section, and the regulation promul- 
gated thereunder (Reg. 69, Art. 42) per- 
mits the distrioution of profits on a sale 
on deferred payments in the case of “cas- 
ual sale for a price exceeding $1.000 

if the initial payments do not exceed 
one-fourth of the purchase price.” The 
Section defines “initial payments” as cash 
or property other than evidences of in- 
Gebtedness of the purchaser. The case at 
tar falls within the four corners of this 
retroacti"> statute. 

Tae taxpayers argue that the transac- 
tion is governed by section 202‘a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, which provides that 


= 
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Patent Royalty Held 
Nontaxable by State 


Inventor’s Right of Monopoly 
Upheld in North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N. C., March 27, 

The corporate income tax levied under 
authority of the North Carolina statute 
may not inciude income derived from 
royalties for the use of patents, the State 
Supreme Court held March 25 in a case 
entitled State v. Chemical Construction 
Company. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has so held, the court declared, cit- 
ing Long v. Rockwood, 277 U. S. 145, 
“In that case,” the opinion said, “it was 
held that a State cannot tax royalties for 
the use of a patent issued by the Com- 
missioner of Patents of the United States 
under the authority of an act of Con- 
or The Congress of the United States 
expressly empowered ‘to promote the 
progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive right to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries.’ ” 

Quoting previous cases on the subject, 
the opinion said: “A patent right itself 
is not taxable by a State. Letters pat- 
ent issued by the United States give to 
the patentee a right of monopoly in the 
invention. and with this right the State 
can not interfere. The patent is the in- 
strumentality by which the United States 
confers upon the patentee, his heirs and 
assigns the right to the exclusive use of 
his invention or discovery, for a limited 
time. As a State can not tax the patent, 
it can not tax the royalties received from 
sts use. What the State can not do di- 
rectly, it can not accomplish in an indi- 
rect wa} 

“We do not think that the decision in 
Long v. Rockwood is affected as an au- 
thority on the question presented in the 
instant case, as suggested by the Attor- 
ney General in his brief filed in this 
court as counsel for the relator, by the 
decision in Educational Films Corpora- 
tion v. Ward, decided on Jan. 12, 1931, 
and reported in 75 L. Ed. at page 233.” 
The North Carolina court said: “In that 
case a tax levied under a statute of the 
State of New York on complainant for 
the privilege of exercising its corporate 
franchise in said State was upheld, al- 
though the amount of the tax was de- 
termined by the income of the complain- 
ant derived from royalties for the use of 
patents owned by complainant. The de- 
cision of the question there presented 
was not controlled by the decision in 
Long v. Rockwood The distinction is 
made in the opinion of the court deliy- 


ess, 


1S 


20 per cent of all the oil recovered under/ered by Mr. Justice Stone.” 
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Enactment of New Campaign to Reduce Fire Waste Stock Transfer 
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ORLANDO, F1a., March 


A number of changes in the insurance 
laws of Florida were suggested for con- 


sideration of the forthcoming Legislature 


by the State Treasurer and Insurance 
Commissioner, W. V. Knott. in an address 
here today before the annual convention 


of the Florida Local Underwriters As- 
sociation. 
Mr. Knott recommended the enactment 


of a workmen's compensation law and an 
automobile financial responsibility act. 
Other needed measures, he said, are a 
definition of “insurance,” a qualification 
and licensing act for public adjusters, 
empowering the Insurance Department to 
pass upon policy forms and to give the 
Department greater authority in refusing 
to issue company licenses. The section of 
Mr. Knott's address relating to proposed 
insurance legislation follows in full text: 
The approaching biennial session of the 


Florida Legislature naturally turns our 
minds to the prospective insurance leg- 
islation. Doubtless this convention wil 


recommend certain legislation and to all 


of such recommendations I am sure that 
the Legislature will give the same serious 
consideration as these recommendations 
will receive from the Insurance Depart- 
ment 

Agents’ Qualification Law 

I understand that your legislative com- 
mittee has had under consideration spe- 
cifically some propositions for asing 
the efficiency of the agents’ qualification 
law. The provision in the present law 
which makes it impossible for the De- 
partment to incur any expense in con- 
nection with investigations has been 
very serious handicap to its efficient ad- 
ministration, and I hope that this re- 
striction will be eliminated or modified 
so as to permit a more satisfactory en- 
forcement of this law according to its 
real intent and purpose. 

My predecessor, Hon. J. C. Luning, rec- 
ommended in 1927 the passage of an act 
governing the qualification and licensing 
of public adjusters. This bill failed to 
reach a vote in the House of Represent- 
atives and efforts two years ago to enac 
a similar measure were also unsuccess 
ful. While I do not wish to be under- 
stood as reflecting upon either the i 
ance companies or the adjusting 
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firs 


in their usual methods of adjusving 
loans, I consider it really of more im- 
portance to the insuring public to get 





prompt and equitable adjustment of losses 














than any other one deta.l] of the insur- 
ance business. The fact that the busi- 
ness or profession, if we wish to sO des- 
ignate it. of adjusting insurance losses 
is one which appeals to me of integ- 
rity and charac is most fortunate for 
a State whose only legal ai fication fo 


license as an adjuster is $100 with which 
to pay the State license tax 
Legislative Safeguards Urged 

Considering the vital part that insui 
ance of all kinds plays in the econom 
life of the country, the De; 
should have authority to pass 
kinds of insurance policie ' 
State in order to adec 










interests of the in ic 
Legislature itself should prescribe stand 
ard provisions for various classes of in- 
surance policies, if this be deen d_ the 
more appropriate course 

Tne Depariment should be 





to refuse admission or renewal . 
to insurance companies whose policy 
tracts are unfair to the assured or wac 
premium rates are unre ably disc 

inatory or whose ‘course in the adjt 
ment and settlement of claims of pol 



















hoiders is found to be unfair, unreason- 
able, or unnecessarily dilato with the 
right of appeal by the companies to 
court of competent jurisdiction age.ns 
the adverse rulings or decisions ol! tht 
Insurance Com1r ioner 

Florida is one ¢ whick 
hes no workmen's J 
is hoped that the will 

seisfacvory 


pass a 
Financial Responsibility 
The Legislature should also protect 
public by requiring evidence ol fir 
responsibility on the part of ownel 
automobiles, or in lieu there yme 
of surety bond or liability insura fc 
damages to persons proy throu 
the careless driving of motor vehicles 
the public highways The common 
rule of contribut¢ negligence shoul 
be modified to permit recovery of 
ages in suits of this nature, even 
the injured parity may been t 
degree at fault 
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have 
ha 








An increasingly large number of ¢on- 
tracts are being issued in this State by 
so-called “nonprofit corporations, which 
are either insurance policies or resembl 


such policies so closely as to interfere se- 


riously with the business of insurance 
companies duly authorized under the lav 
of the State. 

Our statutes should define exactly what 
constitutes an insurance contract anc 


contracts, 
ana 


rictiy 


should limit issuance of such 
whatever the coverage, to companies 
associations which have complied 
with the insurance law Bi l 
and other organizations en 
“service contracts” which are 
insurance policies, should be 
give evidence of financial resp¢ 
under proper supervision 
An increasingly difficult 
insurance written con 
to transact business 
this business is transac 
through mails, the St 
over it, and our peopl 
frequently viclimized by so-called insu 
ance companies which sell insurance 
inadequate rates and very frequentl 
out the remotest intention of paying 
under their policies. 
Their victims find 









probler 
of in 
authorized 
State. As 
principally 
no control 








themselves without 
recourse in the courts of this State when 
confronted with this situation. In my 
opinion the Congress of the United Sta‘es 


should prohibit the use of the mails foi 
solicitation of insurance by companies in 
States in which they are not duly au- 
thorized. 


Legal Recourse Suggested 
Our Legislature can help the situation 
to some extent by passing a law making 
any agent who places insurance in a 
company not authorized to transact busi- 








ness in Florida, individually liable to the 
policyholders or beneficiary for any los 
which the policyholder may sustain 

Our greatest single difficulty, perhaps 
is the fact that neither the Legislature 
nor the Supreme Court of Florida has 


given us a statutory or judicial definition 


of the term insurance. This has handi- 
capped the Department very materially 
in its efforts to determine whether con- 


tracts usually designated as “membership 
certificates” actually constitute contracts 
of insurance, though obviously prepared 
to give this impression to the prospective 
purchaser 

They are “insurance policies” for scliing 
purposes; something else—‘anything els¢ 
but,” to use the language of the street, 




















Lakewood, Ohio, Wins Grand Award Among 340 Cities | 
Participating in Prevention Contest Last Year, 
Federal Specialist Announces 





Efforts to combat the mounting fire loss 
in cities and rural communities were re- 
viewed by the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil at a meeting in Washington March 27, 
according to D. J. Price, engineer in charge 
of the Chemical Engineering Division of 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Price rep- | 
resents the Bureau on the National Fire 
Waste Council, which includes in its mem- | 
bership a number of national organiza- 
tions and three other Federal bureaus in-| 
terested in fire prevention—the Bureau, 
Standards, the Bureau of Mines and the | 
United States Forest Service. | 

Mr. Price stated orally that Lakewood, | 

hio, won the grand award among 340 | 
cities participating through their local | 
chamber of commerce in the Intercham- | 
ber Fire Waste Contest for 1930. Other 


winning cities announced at the mecting, 


LE 
1 


said, were Philadelphia, Pa.; Roches- 
N. Y.: Grand Rapids, Mich.; Misha- 
Ind.. and Albany, Ga. Cities in 
ompctition. he explained, are divided 
ing to population, an award being 
to the winning community in 
each class and the grand award going 
to the ci which makes the best record! 
regardless of size. 

The council is paying particular atten- 
tion to rural fire prevention, Mr. Price 
stated. Farm fire losses increased 25 per 
cent in 1930, 1eaching a total destruction 
of $125,000.000 worth of farm property 
If the loss in country towns be added, he 
declared, the rural fire loss last year was 
$175,000,000. Of special importance, in M1 
Price’s opinion, is the fact that 3.500 lives 


Middle West States 
Lead in Operation 


Of Radio Stations 






accor 
presented 






Federal Commission Lists 

Broadcasting Figures Cov- 

ering Operations in Vari- 

ous States and Zones 
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s or 29 per cent below its proper allot- 

ment. The second zone, in which it is 


located, is the most under-quota zone 
having 8.54 units or 11 per cent less facili- 


jrom 


unit 


























ties than the 80 units to which it is en- 
titled 
The first or eastern zone is 4.89 units 
or 6 per cent under-quota. The third 
zone is 12.09 units or 15 per cent over- 
quota, and the fifih or western zone 13.05 
units or 16 per cont overquota. The tab- 
ulation of quota figures as of March 3 
follows in full tex 
e. A: assigned. B: net amount over 
le ota r C: percenta D 
ZONE 
A i D 
N. Y 0 4.10 12 
Ma f 77 15 
N.. 2 
Ma 10 
Conn 21 
R S6 
) 10 
0 7 
¢ 0 ; 2 
I 0.20 11 85 
Vt 1.00 0.50 0.50 a) 
D 0.47 0.70 N02 
a : s 0.06 0.90 8 109 
Total ; 80.00 75.11 —4.89 6 
Zz E 
A B « D 
Pa ' 27.64 19.74 7.90 27 
oO} 9.05 45 0.60 : 
Mich 13.88 30 i 8g 
Ky 7.54 7.62 0.08 1 
Va 6.94 9.50 2.56 37 
WwW. V 4.95 4.85 9.10 2 
Tota 80.00 71.46 8.54 
D 
T 40 
N « 91 
; § 
8 
78 
9 35 
T 14 
‘8 
§ 
04 
T 
D 





dD 

‘ 4 

Ca He 

Wa 7 

C 40 

Oreg. cccccsece 36 

3 14 

ER 6.60 102 

B89 2 60 10 

4 ene 2.8 2.60 8 

N. Me oees 2.77 2.37 ).40 14 

Hawa ewe 2.39 1.60 9.79 33 
WENO. cccaneacs 46 0.20 1.26 
Ne 0.59 0.80 0.21 
Ala 4 { 1.00 0.62 

80.90 93.05 20 16 


Utility Merchandising Bill 
Tebled in California Senate 


nro, Cautr., March 27 
prohibit merchandis- 
es was tabled today 


c Utilities Committee 
hor of the measure, 


that he would not press it fur- 

1e! 
when a loss occurs The cooperation of 
the Attorney General's office, both under 
Judge Fred H. Davis and his successor 
Cery D. Landis, in the. giving of advisory 


opinions and, more recently, in instituting 
and carrying on quo warranto proceedings 
against a so-called “nonprofit corpora- 
tion” issuing contracts purporting to afford 
“protection” against fire and _  wind- 
storm losses has been a great 
help to the Department. But I sincerely 
hope that the coming Legislature will 
give us workable definition of “insur- 

* and not leave the business waicn 
s $1,000,000 a year into our State treas- 


a 
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ury through taxation, to the competition 
of unsound and “uncertain charitable and 
“benevolent” associations, which can be 
reached only throug extraordinary legal 
processes 

I believe that all of the foregoing sub- 
jects should receive attention from the 
next legislature and while some of them 
are beyond the immediate field of fire 
insurance I believe that the interest of 


your organization in all matters affecting 
insurance is such that I may count upon 
the cooperation of your members and 
vour committees in everything which may 
appeal to your judgment as steps in the 
right direction. 








were lost in rural fires. He also made} 
available the following additional infor- 
mation: 

Factors which contribute to the high fire | 
loss on farms, it was pointed out in the| 
meeting, are the isolation of farm homes, | 
the combustible construction of farm 
buildings, their highly combustible and 
rapidly burning contents, and the lack | 
of adequate facilities to fight fire. 


The function of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil and a similar committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, of 
which Mr. Price is chairman, is to reduce 
the burning rate of farm property and to 
make farm homes safer for their occu- 
pants. 


The 340 cities submitting reports in the 
Interchamber Fire Waste contest, with 
an aggregate population of 24,341.479, had 
a@ per capita loss for 1930 of $2.74, com- 
pared with a national per capita loss of 
approximately $4. This was said to be 
a reduction of 10 per cent from the aver- 
age per capita loss of these 340 cities dur- 
ing the five-year period, 1925 to 1929, in- 
clusive. 

The property 


loss for the competing 
cities in 1930 was $66,808,762, compared 
with an average aggregate loss of $71,- 
95,989 for the vears 1925-1929. 

One of the more recent activities of the 
National Fire Waste Council is an effort 
0 organize short courses for firemen in 
every State in order to give them instruc- 
tion ir” modern methods of fire preven- 
tion and extinguishment Such courses 











others have regional schools and central- 
ized supervision, eight are considering the 
organization of schools, while in the re- 
maining 16 no effort has been made in 
this direction. 


‘Power Output Unchanged 


For Philadelphia District 


The daily output of electric power in 
the third Federal reserve district showed 
practically no change from January to 
February and was 5 per cent smaller 
than in February, 1930, according to re- 
ports received by the Philadelphia Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank from 11 central sta- 
tions. A large gain over the January re- 
port by the hydroelectric plants was prin- 
cipally offset by reduced generation by 

eam plants, according to the bank's an- 
nouncement, which continues in full text: 

Daily sales of electricity in the aggre- 
gate increased about 2 per cent over the 
previous month. This was due mainly 
to a larger consumption of electric power 
by industries. The use of electricity for 
lighting purposes declined seasonally. 

In comparison with February, 1930, total 
sales declined nearly 5 per cent. This 
drop was caused primarily by the smaller 
use of electrical energy by industries 
Consumption of power by municipalities 
and street cars and railroads was larger 
than a year ago. Purchases for lighting 
purposes also were greater 




















New York Hearings Set 
In Compensation Inquiry 


NEw York, N. Y., March 27 


The committee appointed by Governor 
Roosevelt to make a study of medical and 
hornitel preblems in connection § with 
workmen's compensation insurance has 


hold public hearings 
S. Cullman, chairman 
date will be set next week 





said the 


Califernia Tax Act Changed 
On Insurance Proceeds 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., March 27 


The California bank and corporation 
franchise tax act has been amended by 
a recent act of the State Legislature to 
provide that the proceeds of an 
ance policy carried on the life of an of- 
or employe need not be added to 
income, according to the State 
Tax Commissioner Albert A 





Manship 
An exception is made, he said, where 








he beneficiary is a transferee of the pol- 
icy for a valuable consideration. Oniy fn 
he event the taxpayer has been made 
the beneficiary of a policy as the result 
of a_ purchas of the policy may any 
profits derived therefrom be included in 
gross income 

Under the former law proceeds of such 


policies whose premiums were disallowed 
as deductions, equal to the total pre- 
miums paid thereon, were not included as 
gross income 


North Carolina Rejects 
Motor License Measure 


RALEIGH, N. C., March 27 
The North Carolina House, by a vote 
of 33 to 57, defeated March 23 the bil) 
to require the licensing of all motor vehicle 
operators in the State. The bill, which 
had previously passed the Senate, would 
have required every operator to procure a 
State license at $1 for two years. 


New Hampshire Senate 
Favors Aid for Needy Aged 


Concorp, N. H., March 27 

The New Hampshire Senate March 25 
passed the redrafted bill ‘S. 3) to set up 
a plan of assisiance to needy aged citi- 
zens of the State It now goes to the 
House 

In an advisory opinion on the original 
bill the New Hampshire Supreme Court 
had held the measure to be unconstitu- 
tional, one ground being that it vested an 
executive function with the judicial de- 
partment of the State government ‘6 U 
S. Daily 122.) 

The new bill is described by its spon- 
sor, Senator Ryan, as having been drawn 
to meet the court's objections to the orig- 
inal measure. Administration of the plan 
would be under the county commissioner: 
instead of the probate court as first pro- 
posed 


State Approval Required 


For Indiana Filling Stations 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 27 
All plans and specifications for in- 


flammable liquid storage and filling sta- 
tions must be submitted to the State Fire 
Marshal and approval obtained before 
construction begins, according to new 
rules just announced by the State Fir¢ 
Marshal, Alfred E. Hogston. Previously 
such approval was necessary only for sta- 
tions of 4,000 or more gallons capacity 

Other changes include complete aboli- 
tion of curb pumps and a requirement 
that only closed containers be used to 
transport gasoline from tank wagons. 

The rule previously announced by Mr. 
Hogston against self-service filling sta- 
tions is not included in the new regula- 
‘tions. 


| there 


xt | change 
are to be held in 21 States this year, three 


insur- |! 


Taxable as Sale 





Tax on Profits From Resale | 


Of Certificates Received 
Ruied Apportionable to, 
Deferred Payment Years | 





[Continued from Page 6.] 


where property is exchanged for other 


property, the property received in ex- 


change shall “for the purpose of determin- | 


ing gain or loss be treated as the equiva- | 
lent of cash to the amount of its fair | 
market value if any.” It is argued that 
they received in exchange for their stock | 
certain oil and gas income certificates, | 
which, coupled with the agreement of the} 
Sinclair Company to purchase, had a| 
ready market value. | 


But we do not regard the transaction 
as an exchange of their stock for the in- 
come certificates, but rather as a sale on 
deferred payments. The taxpayers never 
had any dominion over such certificates, 
they did not “receive them’—for by the 
very transaction of their issuance they 
passed to the Sinclair Company by a con- 
tract of sale. 


Reliance is had upon Fesler v. Com- 
missioner (C. C. A. 7), 38 F. (2d) 155, and 
similar cases, which hold that where 


property is exchanged for negotiable bonds 
or other property which may be readily 
liquidated, that the profit is realized and 
taxable, under Section 202(a). The facts 
do not bring this case within the doctrines 
announced, for this is not an ex- 


of property, but a sale on de- 
ferred payments. 


Dividend Tax Denied 


On the other hend. it was held by the 
Second Circuit in Bedell v. Commissioner, 
30 F. (2d) 622, that— 

“But if land or a chattel is sold. and 
title passes merely upon a promise to pay 
money at some future date, to speak of 
the promise as property exchanged for the | 
title appears to us a strained use of lan- 
guage, when calculating profits under the 
income tax. Section 202(b) of the Act of 
1918 provided for an exchange of property 
and made the profit depend upon ‘the 
amount of its [the property received) fair 
market value, if any’—a phrase which was 
amended in the law of 1921 (42 Stat. 227) 
to ‘readily realizable market value.” There 
is a difference between the two, but it is 
absurd to speak of a promise to pay a sum 
in the future as having a ‘market value,’ 
fair or unfair. Such rights are sold, if at 
all only by seeking out a purchaser and 


higgling with him on the basis of the 
particular transaction. Even if we could 
treat the case as an exchange of prop- 


erty, the profit would be realized only 
when the promise was performed.” 

See, also, Foulke on Taxation, Chap. 18, 
“Installment Sales” and cases there cited: 
Davis v. United States (Court of Claims) 
decided Jan. 12, 1931; O'Meara v. Com- 
missioner (C. C. A. 10), 34 F. (2d) 390 

In Eisner v. Macomber U. S. 189, 
the Government urged that the recipient 
of a stock dividend had received taxable 
income, because the stockholder may sell 
the shares acquired by the stock dividend 
The Supreme Court said that he might. if 
he could find a buyer, but if and when he 
did sell, the profit realized was taxable 
income. The Supreme Court then said, 
al page 213 

“Yet, without selling, the shareholder, 
unless possessed of other resources, has 
not the wherewithal to pay an income tax 
upon the dividend stock. Nothing could 
more clearly show that to tax a_ stock 
dividend is to tax a capital increase, and 
not income, than this demonstration that 
in the nature of things it requires conver- 
sion of capital in order to pay the tax.” 
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Profit on Deferred Payments 


It is so in this case. In 1918 the tax- 
payer had not realized all the profit from 
this sale. The profit was realized as they 
reccived the deferred payments Aside 
from the $500,000, they received nothing in 
1918 but a share in oil produced in later 


vears and an agreement of the Sinclair 
Company While the Sinclair Company 
was then, and now is, a solvent corpora- 
tion, the ‘act still remains that the tax- 


payers did noi realize the profit from the 
ale in 1916, but realized the profit during 
the ensuing years; and it is the general 
contemplation of the statutes that a tax 
shall be levied on profits which are real- 
ized and not deferred 

If the contention of the taxpayers is 
ound, one who sells his farm to a respon- 
sible buyer on payments deferred over 20 
years must account for the entire profit 
during the year of the sale. He has not 
actually received that profit; he has re- 
ceived no income out of which to pay the 
tax; the statute and the regulations give 
him the right to spread the tax; to deny 
him the right would, in our opinion, re- 
sult in a hardship to taxpayers generally 

The causes are, therefore, reversed and 
remanded for further proceedings in ac- 
cordance with this opinion. 


Transcript of Testimony at Trade Commission Investiga- 
tion Relates to Extension and Purchases by 
New England Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- | 
script of testimony March 4 by Ken- 
neth A. Miller, of the Economic Divi- | 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission, 
appearing as a witness in the Com- 
mission’s investigation into financial 
activities of power and gas utilities, 
was begun in the issue of March 27, 
and proceeds as follows: 


By Mr. Healy, chief counsel: 


Q. Now, the Chace-Harriman Construc- | 
tion Company had received $500,000 of 
the par value of the preferred stock of 
the New Hampshire corporation which 
was exchanged for a like amount of the 
preferred stock of the Maine corporation? | 

A. That is right. 

Q. What disposition was made by Chace- 
Harriman Construction Company of the 
$500,000 par value of preferred stock of 
the Maine corporation? 

A. 1,000 shares of it were given as part 
payment for services to a syndicate com- 
posed of Baker, Ayling & Company, Mal- 
colm G. Chace, and Henry I. Harriman. 

Q. And the other 4,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, what was done with those? 

A. Were distributed to the stockhold- 
ers of the Chace-Harriman Construction 
Company as a dividend. 

Q. What was done with the $2,000,000 
par value of the common shares of the 
Connecticut River Power Company of 
Maine which the Chace-Harriman Con- 
struction Company had received? 

A. Eight thousand share of it, or $800,- 
000 par value of it, was turned over to the 
syndicate which I have just named, with 
the $2,000,000 principal amount of bonds 
of the Connecticut River Power Company 
of New Hampshire in accordance with an 
agreement whereby the syndicate guar- 
anteed that the Chace-Harriman Con- 
struction Company would receive $1,700,- 
000 cash for the $2,000,000 principal 
amount of bonds and the $800,000 par 
value of common stock of the Connect- 
icut River Power Company of Maine. 

Immediately after that transaction 
took place 1,000 shares of the common 
stock were then given to the syndicate 
for services, and then 6,200 shares of the 
stock distributed 
Chace-Harriman Construction Company 
as dividends; 4,800 shares of the stock 
were retained by Chace-Harriman Con- 
struction Company and later given as 
bonus in the sale of $1,200,000 principal 
amount of Massachusetts Company bonds. 


Summary of Findings 


Concerning Company 

Q. Will you summarize briefly your find- 
ings with respect to the New England 
Company? 

A. The New England Company was a 
voluntary association organized under a 
declaration of trust dated May 1, 1914, 
in accordance with the laws of the State 
of Massechusetts. Although primarily a 
holding company, the powers vested in 
the trustees were such as to enable the 
company to engage in almost any business 
or enterprise the trustee might consider 
convenient or profitable. The New Eng- 


land Company was the vehicle used to con- | 


solidate control of the constituent com- 
panies of the New England Power Sys- 
tem, as evidenced by the various mergers 
and consolidations effected during the first 
two years of the existence of the com- 
pany. The New England Company pro- 
vided a means whereby the net book as- 
sets of other affiliated holding companies 
were restated, as a result of mergers and 
consolidations, so that assets which were 
largely potential, as evidenced by the 
records of the merged companies, were 
stated as tangible assets on the books of 
the New England Company. Transactions 
in securities of other companies were con- 
fined wholly to securities of subsidiaries 
Securities heMi for investment were princi- 
pally common stocks of subsidiary com- 
panies and were also held for purposes of 





control. These securities were usually 
carried in accounts at the par value 
thereof. 

Marketing of Securities 


Through Brokerage Firms 

All development and construction work 
of the New England Power System during 
the time the New England Company was 
the parent holding company was done by 
construction companies controlled or allied 
with the holding company. Financing of 
the system was done with the view of 
capitalizing, so far as possible, all dis- 
counts and commissions paid to brokers 
for the marketing of the securities of the 
system. Most of the securities of the 
system were marketed through brokerage 
firms, one or more members of each firm 
being trustees and/or officers of the hold- 
ing company or some subsidiary 

Increase of fixed capital of subsidiaries 
was offset by additional securities of com- 
panies affected. Increase in common 
stocks of subsidiaries was reflected by in- 
creased capitalization of the holding com- 
pany. Certain real estate and other prop- 


; erty purchased by the New England Com- 


pany in 1920 and 1922, in connection with 


Decisions on Radio A pplications 


Announced b y 





Decisions on radio applications as well 
as petitions just filed have been made 
public by the Federal Radio Commission 

follows: 


Broadcasting 
WGRBS 
and 
ense 
00 w 
ed 


ited 


applications: 
Bron deasting 

New York 
amended to reque 
day. 250 w. night, and hours no+ 
by WAAT on 940 kc, instead of unlim- 
(WGBS requests 930 kc.) 

John Wi'bur Jones, Newburgh. N. Y., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to 
ise 1,300 ke., 100 w., unlimited time 


KTSI G. A. Housemar Shreveport, La.: 
cense to cover construction permit granted 
Dec. 19, 1930. for change in equipment; con- 
struction permit to move transmitter and 
studio from Shreveport, La., to 429 Magnolia 
St.. Laurel, Miss 

WRBI, Oglethorpe University 
modify construction permit 
1971, to move transmitter and studio from 
Tifton, Ga to Oglethorpe University, Ga 
make chenges in equipment and extend com- 
pletion date 

WHBL,. Press Publishing Co 
Ave.. Shebovgan, Wis 
to chenge hours of 
with KFLV to 
tion with KFLV 
WDGY, Dr. Geo 
tel, Minneapolis, Minn 


General 
8th 


System, Inc 
modification 


250 w. instead 





4h 











Tifton 
grented Jan 


Ga 
16 


636 Center 
modification of license 
operation from sharing 
simultaneous daytime opera- 
share with KFLV night 


W. Young, Oak Grove Ho- 
mcdification of license 
to change hours of operation from sharing 
with WHDI.. limited time. to limited time 
Requests facilities of WHDI,) 


D. M. Sayles, Gillette, Wyo., construction 
permit to erect a new station to use 1,310 ke 
100 Ww unlimited hours of operation 

National Committee on Education by Radio 
Washington, D. C., granted the right to pre- 
nt oral argument at the high power hear- 

on April 14, 1931 
Peplying to a request from W. D 
Chief, Radio Division, Department 
merce concerning interpretation of 
111 (ec) of General Order 84, which 
Amateur stations shall not broedcast news 
music, lectures, sermons or any form of en- 
tertainment to the general public,” the Com- 
mission explained 

The primary purpose of this regulation is 
to insure that amateur operation will be con- 
fined to the purpose for which it is author- 
ized as stated in General Order 84, section 1: 
Transmission ‘To the general public’ refers 


ie Terrel) 
of Com- 
section 

reads 


Federal Commission 


{to that mede for other than strictly amateuw 
interest as between amateurs.’ ” 


Applications dismissed: 


The following applications. heretofore set 
for hearing, are dism'ssed at request of appli 
cants 

WOBU., WOBU. Inc Charleston, W. Va 
Mavys-Williams Co., Inc Charleston, W. Va 
WSBT. The South Bend Tribune, South Bend 
Ind.; KGIR, KGIR, Inc., Butte, Mont.; Radio 
Advertising Co. of Pittsbureh, Piitsburch, Pa 
WJAC. Johnstown Automobile Co., Johnstown 
Pa.; WFAN, Kevstone Broedcastine Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa WLAP. American Broadcasting 


Corp. of Kentucky, Loutsville, Ky 
Applications denied: 
The following epplications were heretofore 


designated for hearing but applicants failed 
to enter appearances. within time allowed 
under G. O, % 

Lester C. Tillymen, Pasadensa, Calif.;: WMBR 
P. J. Revnoids, Tampa, Fla; Taft Radio & 
Broadcasting Co., Los Anceles; Albany Pest 
No. 30, Amevican Legion. Albany, Ga.; Salem 
Broadcasting Assn., Salem, Oreg 

A. C. Owen Radio Co., Tulsa, Okla.; South- 
ern Broedcasting Co Inc Atlante, Ga 
Thomas J. Reese, Parkersburg, W. Va.: C. G 


Elbe, Tulsa, Okla.; H. Wimpy. Thomasville. Ge 

Dr. James H. Atherton, Guthrie, Okla.; J 
E. Bennett Music Co.. Cerdel], Okla.; J. Cur- 
rell Melton, Norfolk, Va.; Robert W. Hunter 
Greensboro, N. C.; Max C. Huling, Jackson 
Mich 

American Rolling Mill Co Askland, Ky 
Warren P Williamson Jr Youngstown 
Ohio; WMAN. Columbus Brordcasting Corp 
Columbus, Ohio; W9XU, Mena Motor Oil Co 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

W2XDR Baruchrone Corp New York 
W3XD, Continental Broadcasting Corp.. New 
York; W3XH, Continental Broadcasting Corp 
New York 

Action on Examiner's report: 


Champlin Refining Co. Enid, Okla con- 
struction permit to change present assign- 
ment of 1,570 ke 100 w. night. 250 w. to local! 
sunet—to 1,480 ke., 5 kw., unlimited time de- 
nied; Examiner Yost sustained 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 
Geophysical Research Cor 11 portables, re- 
newal of license for 1, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680 
1,704 ke., 5 w 

J’'Sebourne McClane and William Tucker 
Smith. New Orleans, La.; new construction 
| permit for 2,000 to 2,200 ke., 100 w.; visual 


| broadcasting. 


| company 


to stockholders of the | 





the development of the Deerfield River, 
the water rights of which from source to 
mouth were controlled by the holding 

and certain subsidiaries, was | 
capitalized at a figure sufficient to — 


|losses from operation in addition to the 
| cost of the property. 


I don't think the holding company 
controlled all the water rights on the 
Deerfield River from source to mouth. I 
think they controlled a very large propor- 
tion of them. 


Q. Who organized this New England | 
Company? 
A. The company was organized by 


Charles L. Ayling, George B. Baker, Mal- 


|colm G. Chace, Henry I. Harriman and 
| Philip Young. 


Q. Who were the original stockholders? 


A. The original stockholder was the 
New England Power Company of Maine. 


| Resolutions Passed 


At First Meeting 


Q. At the first meeting of the trustees, 
were there any resolutions passed hav- 
ing a bearing on the future conduct of 
the affairs of the company? 

A. Yes, five. 

Q. What were they? 

*A. The first was known as the four- 
party agreement; the second, purchase of 
the Massachusetts Company; the third, 
purchase of the Connecticut River Trans- 
mission Company stock; the fourth, au- 
thorization of first mortgage bonds, and 
the fifth, purchase of property from 
Deerfield Construction Company. 

Q. What was the four-party agreement 
you have just told us about? 

A. It was an agreement between the 
New England Company, the Connecticut 
River Power Company of New Hampshire, 
the Connecticut River Transmission Com- 
pany, and the New England Power Com- 
;pany of Maine. This agreement or con- 
| tract related to the sale of electric power 
| by the New Hampshire and Maine Com- 


panies to the Transmission Company and | 
a distribution of the profits of the Trans-! 


| mission Company among the New Eng- 
land Company, the New Hampshire and 
Maine Companies. 

| @. One resolution related to the author- 
ization of first mortgage bonds? 

A. Yes,, sir 

Q. What was the amount of these first 
| mortgage bonds so authorized? 

A. The principal amount, not exceeding 
$30,000,000. 

Q. For what purpose was the initial is- 
sue to be used? 

A. To retire $1,200,000 principal amount 
of Masachusetts Company bonds and to 
purchase property from the Deerfield 
| Construction Company. 


Assets Received 
By New England Company 

Q. Describe briefly the principal assets 
of the Massachusetts Company which were 
received by the New England Company. 

A. Cash, $495,000, and 7,000 shares of 
;}common stock of the Connecticut River 
| Transmission Company at a ledger value 
| of $700,000. 

Q. What were the principal 
{assumed by the New England Company? 

A. Bonds in the principal 
$1,187,000, of which $1,000,000 were out- 
| standing in the hands of the public. 

Q. What were the net assets? 

| A. $10,000. 

Q. Represented by what, or equivalent 
what? 

A. Equivalent to the par value of the 
capital stock of the Massachusetts Com- 
pany. 

Q. How did the New England Company 
pay for this $10,000 of net assets of the 
Massachusetts Company? 

A. 7,500 shares of its own stock of a 
par value of $750,000. 

Q. This made a write-up in the ledger 
value of the assets of how much? 

A. $740,000. 

Q. What did you find to substantiate 
this write-up? 
A. Nothing 
the Massachusetts Company does not in- 
dicate a net worth to substantiate this 

write-up. 

Q. What did the Chace-Harriman Con- 


to 


struction Cémpany do with the common| 


stock of the Massachusetts Company? 
A. It exchanged the 100 shares of capital 


stock of the Massachusetts Company to 


the Connecticut River Power Company of 
Maine for 7,200 shares of the common 
stock of the company. 

Q. In other words, the Connecticut River 
Power Company of Maine paid common 
stock of the par value of $720,000 for the 
Massachusetts Company common stock of 
a par value of $10,000; is that correct? 

A. Not exactly. Although the Connecti- 


cut River Power Company of Maine set | 


up the $10,000 par value of Massachusetts 
Company stock at $720,000, the Connecti- 
cut River Power Company of Maine 
journal enjry recording this transaction 
has the following explanation: 

“For valuable services rendered by the 
Chace-Harriman Construction Company 
and for $10,000 par value being $100, and 
all the shares of the par value of $100. 
each, of the capital stock of the Massa- 
chusetts Company owned by the Chace- 
Harriman Construction Company’ and 
now purchased from the said Chace- 
Harriman Construction Company by the 
Connecticut River Power Company of 
Maine, authorized and approved bv the 
directors of the Connecticut River Power 
Company of Maine at a meeting he'd 
May 7, 1909. and avproved and ratified by 
the stockholders May 21, 1909.” 


Q. How many mergers and consolida- 
tions were therg which affccted the New 
Eneland Company? 

A. Five. 

Q. What were they, and when wer 
they effected? 

A. The merger of the Massachusetts 
Company with the New England Com- 


pany, effective June 25, 1914. The mer- 
ger of the Connecticut River Power Com- 
pany of Maine and New England Power 
Company of Maine with the New Eng- 
Jand Power Company, effective as of May 


1, 1915. The merger of the Deerfield Con- 
struction Comnany with New England 
Company, effective April, 1916. I think 


it was April. I know it was in 1916. Con- 
solidation of the Connecticut River Trans- 
mission Company and New England Power 
Company, also in 1916. The organization 
of the New England Company into the 
New England Power Association at Jan. 
2, 1926. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of March 30. 


Boulder Dam Insurance 
Carson City, Nev., March 27. 
The Chairman of the State Industrial 
Commission, D. J. Sullivan, announced 
that the first check has been received 
from Six Companies Incorporated in pay- 
ment of premiums for workmen's com- 
pensation insurance on the Boulder Dam 
project. The Legislature has passed a 
bill to permit reinsurance of the policy 
written by the Industrial Commission to 
eliminate the catastrophe hazard. 


liabilities 


amount of 


The closing balance sheet of 


Are Criticized 


Measures to Define Marine 
Risks and Reduce Cost of 
Taxicab Policies Are Dis- 
cussed at Hearing 


AusaNny, N. Y., March 27, 

At a hearing held by the Senate Insur- 
ance Committee March 25, opposition was 
expressed to two measures sponsored by 
the State Insurance Department—the bill 
to set up @ new definition of marine or 
transportation risks or hazards under the 
antirebating statute and the bill to author- 

| ize the issuance of taxicab insurance pol- 
|icies without the necessity for commis- 

sions or other acquisition costs in the dis- 
| cretion of the State Superintendent of 
| Insurance. 

J. H. Doyle, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, Archi- 
bald G. Thacher, counsel of the American 
| Institute of Marine Underwriters, Jere- 
| miah F. Mahoney and Berthold M. Harris 
| of the Insurance Brokers Association of 
| New York City, spoke in opposition to the 
marine bill. 

Legislation Held Unnecessary 


| James J. Hoey, of New York City, Sidney 
| T. Perrin and Joseph J. Magrath, Chief of 
| the Rating Bureau of the State Insurance 
| Department, spoke for the measure. 

Col. Thacher and Judge Mahoney criti- 
| cized the draftsmanship of the bill and 
| all opponents expressed the view that a 
| working agreement can be worked out 
| between the marine companies and the 
| casualty and fire companies that will ob- 
| viate the necessity of legislation. Mr. 
| Doyle declared that legislation should be 
| resorted to only as a last step. 


Herman A. Bayern of the General Brok« 
ers Association of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict said that the parties should get to< 
| gether before legislation is passed. 

Mr. Hoey, speaking for the bill, said 
that the fire insurance business is demoral- 
ized, due largely to unfair competitive 
| methods of marine branches of fire com- 
| panies. The premium income on inland 
marine business has grown from $7,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000 in 15 years, Mr. Perrin 
declared. A large portion of this has been 
taken from the books of the fire com-« 
panies, he said. 

According to Mr. Magrath, the fire and 
casualty cOmpanies are not particularly 
Satisfied with the progress being made 
in negotiations for a working agreement 
with the marine carriers. The Depart- 
ment believes that the bills submitted will 
afford the Insurance Superintendent 
greater power to enable him to solve the 
problems that are paramount, he said. 

Arthur Arnow of the General Brokers 
Association of the Metropolitan District 
opposed the taxicab insurance bill. He 
said the apparent object was to permit 
| the taxicab insurers to write risks at lower 
rates and still make a profit. He pointed 
/out that the remedy is not in the bill, 
but in adequate rates to be maintained 
by all companies writing this class of 
business. 





Power To Lower Rates 


Mortimer Nathanson, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Brooklyn 
Brokers Association, said that the Supers 
intendent now has ample power to au- 
| thorize the filing of rates lower than 
schedule and that the proposed legislation 
is unnecessary. 

Mr. Magrath said the problem of thé 
Insurance Department is that of preserv< 
ing to the taxicab insurance companies a 
sufficient amount of funds to maintain 
them in a solvent condition. The purpose 
of the bill, he said, is to protect the as- 
sets of the companies. 

An amendment was offered by Mr. Doyle 
|} to the bill to permit insurance against 
loss or damage to property resulting from 
maintenance and use of automobiles, so 
as to provide that fire insurance coms 
| panies may write insurance against loss 
| from explosion, excepting steam boilers 
and flywheels. 

Hervey Drake, of the Association of 
| Casualty and Surety Executives, suggested 
that this amendment be placed in a sep- 
arate bill so as not to confuse it with 
the departmental measure. 


Warning Given in Alabama 
On Policy Replacements 


Montcomery, ALA., March 27, 
In a statement issued March 25 warning 
against “twisting” and misrepresentation 
| of life insurance policies, the State Supers 
intendent of Insurance, Charles C. Greer, 
admonished policy holders not to cancel 
any policy they have with any reputable 
| company, Whether the policy has been 
borrowed upon or not, to be replaced with 
;@ new one in the same company or an- 
other, without first being advised to do so 
by “competent, disinterested authorities.” 
In his statement, Mr. Greer said: “Dur- 
ing periods of financial depression many 
policy holders unable promptly to secure 
money elsewhere have borrowed on their 
policies. These loans bear interest which 
the insured must pay. The payment of 
this interest and the premium discour- 
ages the policy holder. He may cance! this 
mortgaged policy and replace it with an- 
other through the efforts of an agent 
with the same company, or another. 
“Only in exceptional cases may such 
mortgaged policies be cancelled and res 
placed with new insurance to the policy- 
holder's economic advantage Generally 
the insured is advised to do this by either 
a selfish or an ignorant agent. He cannot 
wisely permit either type to advise him. 
I° he is advised to do this, the advice is 
almost elways unsound. It is not in the 
insured § interest It is twisting or mis- 
representation, and is in violation of the 
laws of this State.” 



















































SPECIAL NOTICE 

DEPARTMENT Or HE INTERIOR, Washe 
neton, March $, 1951 SEALED PROPOSALS 
n duplicate will be ' t Department 
of Int oruntil 2 o Thursday April 
®, 1931 or turnis nc all labor and materials 
constructing at Saint } hs Hospital, 
Washington, I> ¢ one Tuberculosis Building, 
No. 1, including roads ks, grading and 
drainage This work w nolude exXcavating, 
reinforced concrete ns on hollow tile, 
brick work, cut) stone , marblework floor 
and wall tile, compresse asphalt tile tere 
razzo floors, line ronwork, — steel 
sas! steel stair ar al roofing, root 
ventilators, metal n lastering carpen- 
tr métal weather insect screens, wine 
dow shades, painting a. hardware, plumbDe 
ing, heating and ng. electrical work, 
electric elevator an outside sérvicé connece 
tions Sé@parate bids ! eceived for eélece 
tric elevator, as per Bid will be 
considered only fron individuals, firms, or core 
porations possessing satis ory financial and 
technical ability equi, anil organization 
to insure speedy eompl the contract and 
in making award, the records of bidders for 
expedition and satisfactory performance on cons 
tr s of similar character and magnitude will 
eurefully Considered Drawings and speci« 
dications may be obtained upon application te 
he Construction Division, l Ss. Veterans’ Bue 
reau 1 Té4 Arlington Building, Washing= 
ton A certified check for $50 payable 
the Treasurer of the United States, will be 
el as & guaran or the safe return of 
ans loaned Special attention is invited 
julrements of the Act of March 1931, 
ling rate wages, set forth in the specie 
ns. Time of performance will be cone 
sidere| an element in awarding the contract. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, 
waive technical defects, accept one part and 
reject the other as the interests of the Gove 
ernment may require, Proposals must be s@-« 
curely enveloped marked Proposal for con: 

struction of Tuberculosis Building, Saint E 

beths Hospital,”’ and be addressed to the S 





Interior 
First 


tary of Jos. 


Washingtoy, D. C 
Dixon, 


Assistant Secretary. 


RAILROADS . 


B.& O. Purchase 
Of Alton Opposed 
By Stockholders 


Protective Committee Criti- 
cizes Alleged Attempt to 
Prevent Their Taking 
Part im I. C. C. Hearings 


Attempt by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road to prevemt stockholders of the Chi- 
cago & Altom Railroad from taking part 
in hearings scheduled for April 13 on the 
B. & 0's application for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority to acquire 
and operate the Alton properties, was 
protested in a formal reply petition of 
the Stockholders Protective Committee of 
the Chicago &= Alton received by the Com- 
mission on Mfiarch 27. (Finance Docket 
Nos. 8657 and 8658.) 

“The position of the Protective Com- 
mittee,” said the petition, “is that under 
all circumstamces as the Committee at- 
tempts to show them to the Commission, 
the acquisitiom of the Alton property 
by the Baltimore & Ohio as now proposed 
would be a legal fraud. That is the ques- 
tion that the Protective Committee as- 
serts the right to bring before the Com- 
mission. This question has not been 
Passed upon by any court and under the 
Transportatiom Act it rests exclusively 
with the Commission.” 

B. & O. **Memorandum” Cited 

Pointing out that the reason for the 
present petition is to substantiate the 
stockholders’ rights to intervene in a pro- 


ceeding “of great public importance,” in| 


which the stockholders have a “vital in- 
terest,” it was asserted that the Commit- 
tee is “confromted by an informal memo- 
randum submitted by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company opposing the al- 
lowance of the petition of intervention 
heretofore filed * * * by the Stockholders 
Protective Committee. 

“No copy of this memorandum was 
served upon the Protective Committee and 
after counsel for this Committee learned 
wholly by chamece of the existence of such 
& memorandurm, they were refused a copy 
thereof by the Baltimore & Ohio, which 
denied any kmowledge of such a docu- 
ment. We were able to secure one only 


through the courtesy of the Commission,” 


the petition declared. 

The B. & ©. memorandum was not 
made public by the Commission. 

Continuing, it was charged that 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad does 
wish the Commission even to hear 
merits of the Protective Committee's 
case. It does mot want the Stockhold- 
er’s Protective €committee to have its day 
in court. * * * Im a case of this impor- 
tance a reasomable opportunity should, 


“the 
not 
the 


we submit, be afforded the Stockholders | 


Protective Comamiittee to present its case 
on the merits, allowing the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad- Company the privilege 
(which it is seeking to avoid) of meeting 
at a public hearing the issues presented 
in the petitiom of intervention. 
Statements of Fact 

“The memorandum of the Baltimore & 
Ohio opposing imtervention sets up various 
statements of fact tending to show that 
the petitioning stockholders do not have 
a good case on the merits. For the most 
part,” declared the petition, “these state- 
ments are directly contrary to the aver- 
ments set forth in the petition. For in- 
stance, our petition set forth that the 
value of the property is at least $120,- 
006,000, whereas the opposing memoran- 
dum sets forth various facts tending to 
show that he property is worth a much 
smaller sum. Again the petition claims 
that the stockholders have an equity over 
and above the imdebtedness of the prop- 
erty of at least $65,000,000, whereas the 
opposing memorandum contends that this 
equity amounts to nothing. 

“The bald statement is made in the 
‘memorandum’ by the Baltimore & Ohio 
that ‘The court records discloses that the 
claims that must be recognized and paid 
ahead of the stock are in excess Of $122,- 
000,000. This statement for the purpose 
of the question to be considered here is 
inaccurate. The Stockholders Protective 
Committee contends that there is an in- 
dcbtedness of omly approximately $75,000,- 
000, which should be recognized by this 
Commission as being superior to any 
rights of the stockholders. 

“This contention,” said the petition, “is 
based upon the fact that the Baltimore 
& Ohio bought the bonds from Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company with notice of the facts 
relevant to the fraud perpetrated at the 
time of their origimal issuance and thereby 
took subject to the existing defenses 
which the Chicago & Alton has against 
any holder of the bonds with notice of 
the fraud. 

Reorganization Plan 

“Another contention which is made in 
the ‘memorandurn’ is that this Committee 
should not be afforded a hearing because 
it did not presemt a reorganization plan 
in the Federal Gistrict court. It is clearly 
pointed out in the intervening petition 
that this Committee was lulled, by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company, into inactivity upon 
their promises to cooperate in presenting 
a plan of reorganization at the conclusion 
of the litigation between the 3'2 per cent 
and 6 per cent bondholders. 

“It is to be Observed that immediately 
upon learning of the faithlessness of the 
‘reorganization managers’ this Committee 
sought to intervene in the court proceed- 
ings and present a plan. This leave was 
denied. The Committee here seeks to 
intervene—and if allowed to do so, will 
come forward amd present herein a plan 
of reorganizatiom which will equitably pro- 
vide for all parties in interest. 

“It is submitted that there is a 
public interest of large proportions in- 
volved in the question whether the suc- 
cessive frauds Of Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
upon the stockholders of the Chicagga & 
Alton are to receive the stamp of approval 
of the Commission through the granting 
of these applications. The answer given 
will inevitably affect not only the future 
confidence of the investors, but the stand- 
ards of ethics of financing observed by 
bankers and railroad officials, as well as 
establish a precedent for the Commission 
itself,” asserted the petition. 

The petition of the Chicago & Alton's 
stockholders for leave to intervene in the 
B. & O's application to purchase the 
Alton properties, was received at the Com- 
mission March 12. Both the original peti- 
tion, and the present reply to the B. & 
O.'s unofficial memorandum opposing the 
intervening petition, were filed by James 
A. Reed, tormer Senator from Missouri, 
as counsel for the Committee. 

The Baltimore & Ohio purchased the 


real 


Alton properties at public auction on Dec.) Loeb & Company, while acting as finan- | 


11, 1930, subject to the approval 
Commission for $23,000,000, and subse- 
quently filed application with the Com- 
mission for the mecessary authority to ac- 
quire the Alton propertiés. A companion 
application was filed the same day by 
the Alton Railroad Corporation, a new 
company, seeking permission to acquire 
all of the constituent companies com- 


of the 


. . FINANCE 


New 


Shipping Head 


;son that no evidence was offered as to 


| accept 


ELMER E. CROWLEY was elected | 
to be president of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation at a recent | 
meeting of the United States 
Shipping Board, sitting as trus- 
tee. Mr. Crowley, who succeeds 
to the vacancy caused by the 
death of John R. Gordon, was 
formerly president of the corpo- 
| ration im 1925 and 1926, and later 
became director of the North At- 
| lantic district, the post which he 
held at the time of his present 
advancement. 


Of Various Concerns 
| 


Are Given Approval 


Shipping Acreements | 


‘Cancellation of Billing Ar- 
rangements of | Calmar 
Line Is Sanctioned by 
Federal Board 


Agreements, modified agreements and 
cancelled agreements among shipping con- 
cerns regarding billing arrangements, rates 
and other phases of deep-water transporta- 
tion, as approved by the Shipping Board, 
| have just been made public by the Board. 
The Board’s statement follows in full text: 

1405—American Scantic Line, Inc., with 
| Arnold Bernstein Line and Det Forenede | 
Dampskibs Selskab: The parties to this 
agreement are also parties to an agree-| 
ment (No. 1368) previously filed with and 
approved by the Board, which provided 
for apportionment of unboxed automobile 
traffic from New York to Denmark on the 
basis of 50 per cent to Bernstein Line and 
50 per cent to Det Forenede and Ameri- 
can Scantic Line jointly. The present 
agreement provides for the division of the 
50 per cent of the cargo of unboxed auto- 
mobiles allotted to Det Forenede and 
American Scantic Line under that agree- 
ment on the basis of 30 per cent to the 
American Scantic Line and 20 per cent to| 
Det Forenede. The agreement is to be 
effective from date of approval by the 
Board until the end of the year 1931 and 
from year to year thereafter, subject to 
termination by any party upon three 
;months’ notice on or before Sept. 1 of 
any year. 

Modifications Approved 

134-2—South Atlantic and Gulf Ports to} 
Mediterranean: The original agreement | 
established a conference having jurisdic- | 
tion over rates on all commodities of | 
United States and Canadian origin | 
shipped from Gulf and South Atlantic} 
ports to Mediterranean ports. The modi-| 
fication approved eliminates sulphur in 
| bulk, grain and phosphate rock as con- 
ference rate commodities. | 

132-2—Spanish North Atlantic Confer-| 
ence: The modification eliminates pro-| 
vision permitting withdrawal on 60 days’ | 


notice and pledges all members to remain | 
so at least until Dec. 31, 1931. 

140-2—Gulf to French Atlantic and} 
Channel Ports: In the original agreement | 
a clause authorized the lines to refund to 
| shippers of cotton and cotton linters pen- 
jalties assessed against their shipments as | 
the result of deviation of vessels of the 
member lines. The purpose of the modi- 
fication approved is to authorize the mem- | 
ber lines to refund to shippers insurance 
| penalties assessed against their shipments 
of cotton and cotton linters when carried | 
‘on deck. 

Cancellation of agreements: Cancella- 
tion of all through billing arrangements 
|of the Calmar Line with various other 
carriers was approved by the Board. 
| These arrangements have heretofore ex- 
| isted with 10 companies as follows: Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, Java Pacific Line, 
| Oriole Lines, Lloyd Royal Belge, Ameri- 
}can Scantic Line, Inc., Bull Insular Line, 
|the New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Co, Yankee Line, American Brazil Line, 
and Colombian Steamship Co., Ine. 





Study of Maneuverability 
Of Army Plane Published 


Results of the first of a series of in- 
vestigations to determine comparative | 
ability of military airplanes to maneuver | 
have been compiled by engineers of the 
Langley Field Memorial .Laboratory and 
published by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

Containing graphs and detailed reports 
of observations made during an experi- 
mental series of investigations, the first 
report describes the maneuverability of a 
Navy Curtiss fighter, model F6C-3. Air 
|speed, angular velocity, linear accelera- 
tion, and position of the control surfaces 
were measured by instruments in the 
plane during loops, push-downs, pull-outs | 
from dives, pull-ups from level flight, bar- | 
rel rolls, and spins. 
| The initial investigation necessarily was | 
| devoted largely to the development and 
| trial of methods for use in subsequent 
investigations of this character, the re- 
port points out. 

Graphs representing the behavior of 
this Navy plane are contained in Report 
No, 369 now in sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents for 15 cents. 


cia! advisor of the B. & O., and having 
access to the financial condition of the 
road had, at the time, a fiduciary rela- 
tionship to the stockholders as_ those 
charged with the responsibility of reor- 
ganizing the Alton 

Charging that the sale price of $23,- 
000,000 was “so grossly and excessively 
inadequate,’ as to “shock good conscience” 


| prior to the enactment of 


{such additional service 


|mission and 


| which would result in the continuance of | 


| ation is not in competition with the busi- 


}an applicant for a certificate of conven- 


.|and not private profit 


prising the old Chicago & Alton Railroad.!and “amounts in law to a legal fraud on 
The auction sale followed a decree of| your petitioners,” the petition declared 
foreclosure on the Alton properties by the|that the sale took place at a time when 
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Railroad Denied 
License by State 
For Truck Line 


Auxiliary Nature of Pro. 
posed Route Held Not to 
Avoid Test of Conven- 
ience and Necessity 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
nated, but all within the State, and only 
four of which are now without regular 
motor truck transportation service, and | 
those need not be considered for the rea- | 


the necessity of such service, and, further, 
that the applicant indicated it would not 
a certificate for such limited 


New York 


« 


The following 


the State of New York. 
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service. | 
All other points on the proposed route | 

| 

portation companies so engaged since long | 
the motor | 
transportation law, and which operate 


|with ample equipment and furnish effi-| AT&SF 


cient service not only from _ station to} 
station but from store door to store door, | 
and are able, ready and willing to render | 
as may be re- 
quired in the territory, and also to give 
connecting service and enter into any | 
joint tariffs or other proper arrange-| 
ments approved by the Commission for | 
the interchange of freight such as may be | 
required to meet the convenience and} 
necessity of the public. Such was the} 
finding of the Public Utilities Com- 
the record fully warrants| 
that finding. The proposed route is en-| 
tirely within the State and we regard! 
the fact that some of the freight pro-| 
posed to be hauled involves interstate | 
shipments entirely immaterial. | 


The statutes governing motor transpor- 
tation companies, as heretofore construed | 
and applied by this court, would therefore | 
seem determinative and require a denial | 
of the application. The applicant con-| 
tends, however, that it presents a situation | 
which requires a modification of the rule| 
heretofore invariably applied in matters of | 


| this character. 


The applicant in 125 inaugurated a mo-| 
tor vehicle service covering practically the| 
same route involved herein, which sub- 
stantially paralled its railroad, and con-| 
tinued such motor transportation service | 
until an issue made as to such operation | 
falling within the motor transportation | 
law of the State was determined adversely | 
to the applicant herein by 
Utilities Commission and this court. N. 
Y. Central Rd. Co. v. Pub. Utilities Com., 
121 Ohio St., 588. 


Auxiliary Nature 


It was therein found and determined | 
that the applicant, The New York Cen-| 
tral Rd. Co., in such operation of motor 
trucks, was a motor transportation com- 
pany, and was operating such line of motor 
trucks without authority. It was there- 
after that the application now under | 
consideration was filed by the New York 
Central Rd. Co., seeking a certificate au- 
thorizing it to transport by truck and 
trailer over the public highway between | 
its railroad stations located at the various 
points designafed freight received by it 


jin both intrastate and interstate traffic, | 


the operation of such truck line thereto-| 
fore established by it, but ordered to be| 
discontinued, as above stated. 


The applicant contends that this truck 
transportation service should be author- 
ized because it is not an isolated inde- 
pendent operation between points named, 
but is rather a companion service to the 
service which it provides by rail, and in 
fact is a substitute for the local freight 
service formerly operated by it; further| 
that such truck operations are confined | 
to the movement between stations on the 
line of the railroad, where merchandise | 
is received and delivered; that such op- 
eration involves no pick-up or delivery 
service and is thus made a mere substi- 
tute for a more costly local freight train 
service; further, that the proposed oper- | 


ness of any existing motor transporta- | 
tion line in that if this freight were not 
hauled by this applicant it would be car-| 
ried by <ts freight trains, and, further | 
that the major portion of the shipments | 
handled by it are interstate shipments | 
and cannot be readily separated from in-| 
trastate shipments. 


These and other arguments made by 
the applicant should be addressed to the 
Legislature rather than to the Public 
Utilities Commission and this court. The 
New York Central Railroad Company as| 
ience and necessity to operate a line of 
motor trucks over the highways of the 
State, and thereby transport freight from 
place to place within the State, is in no 
better or different situation under the 
statute than any other applicant for such 
right and privilege. Under the statute 
there can properly be no discrimination | 
in its favor, just as there can be no dis- 
crimination against it. It is the duty of 
the Commission under the statute in 
every case to take into consideration 
other existing transportation facilities in 
the territory for which a certificate is 
sought, and where it appears from the 
evidence that the service furnished by 
existing transportation facilities is rea- 
sonably adequate the Commission should| 
refuse the application. 








Test Applicable | 

This case as presented is exactly the| 
same as it would be if the application 
were filed by any motor truck transporta- | 
tion company for a certificate covering 
territory fully and adequately served by | 
duly certified operators. The test of public| 
convenience and necessity must be ap- 
plied whether the applicant for a certifi- 
cate to transport freight over the public | 
highways of the State is a railroad com- 
pany seeking to inaugurate so-called sup- 
plemental freight service over the public 
highways, or an exclusively motor trans- 
portation company. 


The rule to be applied under existing | 
statutes is the same and must be uni- 
formly and universally applied and en- 
forced. The best interests of and the most 
efficient services to the public do not re- 
quire a greater number of motor trucks 
upon the highways of the State than are 
necessary to supply the public need for 
such transportation. The public benefit 

is of first and fore- 
most importance. The interest and benefit | 
of the applicant for or recipient of a| 
certificate are a mere incident. The rights| 
and interests of the public are paramount. | 
The policy announced by the existing 
statutes, and frequently applied in these | 
cases, 1s tO preserve and protect previously | 
certified transportation routes, not pri- | 
marily for their benefit but for the benefit | 
of the public. The same plan, policy and 
purpose have been followed in the pro- 


tection and preservation of railroad trans- 
portation. 
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York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 


Gt 
Gt 
Gt 
Gt 
Gt 
Gr 
Gr 


Nor Ry gen 5s C 

Nor Ry 412s D. "76 

Nor Ry gen 419s E '77 

Nor Ry gen (new) 412s E " 
Nor Ry Ist & ref 414s ’61 
Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ‘40.... 
Trk Ry of Can deb 6s '36 SF.. 


Greenb Ry Ist (asmd) 4s '40 


Grn Mt Pow Ist 5s 


"48 


Gulf Mob & N RR Ist 514s B '50.. 


Gul 
Gul 
Gul 
Har 
Hoc 


f M & N RR Ist 5s C ’50 

f Oil of Pa deb 5s ‘37 

f Oil of Pa deb 5s '47 SF 

1 R & Pt Ches Ist 4s '54 

k Val Ry Ist cons 41s '99 SF.. 


Housatonic RR cons 5s '37.... 


H E & W T Ry Ist gu 5s (std) 33 
Bell T 1st & r 5s A ‘56 

Cen RR Ist 4s 

Cen RR Ist 319s ’51 

Cen RR 
Cen RR ref 4s 


Il 
Tl 
Ml 
Il 
Il 
Il 
Il 
tl 


Cc 


qoaqnaaaa 


Ind 
Ind 
Ind 
Ind 
Ind 


Interst Pub Serv 


Int 
Jas 


ke) Se 
Wicise 
Cen RR ref 5s '55... 


Cen RR coll Tr 4s '52 oe 
Cen RR Pur Ls Ist 314s ’52.... 
C RRC StL & N Jt lst r 5s A '63 
C RRC StL&N J Ist r 4128 C '63 


RR Litch Div Ist 3s ’51 
RR L Div & Ter ist 312s ’53.. 


RR Omaha Div ist 3s '51 SF.. 


RR StL Div & Ter 3s ’51 

RR StL Div & Ter 314s '51.... 
RR StL S RR Ist 4s ‘31 
RR Spgf Div Ist 314s ’51.. 
RR West Ls Ist 4s '51.... 
RR Cairo Br 4s 

Ill & Ia RR ist (asmd) 
Serv Ist & r SGA G3... cc cese 
& Louis Ry Ist 4s ’56 

Un Ry g & r gu 5s A '65.. 

Un Ry g & r gu 5s B ’65...... 
Ist & r 58 D ’ 
Pub Serv Ist & r 412s F ’58.... 
Fran & Clef RR ist gu 4s ’ 


JersC P&L ist & r 5198 A '45.... 
JersC P&L ist & r 5s B '47 


Kal 


Alleg & Gr Rap RR ist 5s " 


Kan C P & L ist 5s A ’52 
Kan C P & L Ist 412s B ’57 


KC 


Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36.. 


Kan C Term Ry ist gu 4s '60.... 


KC 


K C Sou Ry r & imp 5s '50 dAprl 


Sou Ry ist 3s ’50 


Kan Pow Ist mtge 20 yr A 5s ‘47.. 
Ken & Ind T RR Ist 414s '61.... 


K&I T RR Stl (stp) p in $ 41s 61 


K&I T RR Sterl bonds 414s '61.... 


Kin 
Kin 
Kin 


gs Co El P & L Ist 5s '37 
gs Co El P & L Pr mny 6s ’97.. 
gs Co Ltg Ist r 5s '54.... sf 


Kings Co Ltg Ist r 6148 '54 


LE 
LE 


LS &M°S Ry lst (asmd) 31s '97 


& W RR Ist (asmd) 5s '37.... 
& W RR 2d (asmd) 5s ’41.... 


L S&M S Ry reg (asmd) 314s '97. 


LS 
Leh 
Leh 
Leh 
Leh 
Lex 


& M S Ry deb (asmd) 4s '31. 
& NY RR Ist gu 4s '45 

Val Harb T Ry Ist 5s '54 
Val Ry NY Ist 414s '40.. 
Val T Ry ist St gu 5s ‘41 
& East Ry Ist (asmd) 5s ’65.. 


Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ‘44 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s '51 


Litt 
Los 
Lou 
Lou 


& 
& 
& 


& 

& 
&N 

& 


tee ee ee 


le Miami RR ist 4s '62 (in gu) 
AG &E Ist & g mtge 5s '61.. 
is & G E ist & r 5s A '52.... 
is & Jeff Bri 1st 4s '45.. 


‘56 


States 
abcd 
abcd 


: abcd 


abcd 
abcdeg 
d 

d 
abcdf 
bef 
abf 
abf 


abcde 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcedefg 
be 
abcdefg 
ab 
ab 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
f 
abcdefg 
abcef 
abcdeg 
abcdefg 
d 
af 
abaf 
abdf 
bdef 
bdef 
abcdefg 
d 
da 
abcdef 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abd 
d 
abd 
ab 
f 
abdf 
abd 
abd 
abcde 
abcd 


. abe 


abe 
abcdf 
abcd 
abcdefg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
ft 


so 
. cdfg 


f 
abcdefg 


. abdf 


. abcdefg 


RR unif 4s °40. 

RR Ist coll 5s ‘31 

RR Ist & r 5'2s A 2003 
RR list & r 5s B 2003 
RR Ist & r 4!2s C 2003 

RR At Knx & Cin Div 4s ‘55 
N RR Lou Cin Lex g 412s "3 


N 
N 

N 

N 
N 


&N RR Pad & Mem Dv Ist 4s ’ 
L&N RR Mob & Mont Ist 414s °45 


Mahon Coal RR Ist gu 5s °34 


MGB&NW Ry ist 


Met 
Met 


(asm) 312s °41.. 
Ed ist & r 4'!2s D '68 SF 
Ed ist & r 5s C '53 SF.. 


Mich Sent RR Ist 312s '5 
M C RR Det & Bay C Ist 5s '31.. 


Mich C RR Mich Air L Ist 4s ‘40 


Mich C RRr & imp 412s '79...... 
Mich C Jack Lan Sag Ist 3's '51 


Mil 


| ME 


Mil 
Mil 
Mil 


| Mil 
MS 


MS 


El Ry & Lt r & ext 415s '31.. 
R&L g & r 5s A '31 (or d '51) 
E R&L r & Ist 5s B ’61 

Spart & NW Ry lst 4s ‘47.... 
& StL Ry Ist (asmd) 3's '41 
Gas L lst 412s '67 

tP & SS M RR Ist cons 4s '38 
tP & SS M RR Ist cons 5s ’38 


M StP & SS M RR Ist C T 4s ‘41 
Miss Riv Pow Ist 5s '51 SF 

M K & T RR Pr L 5s A ‘62. 

M K & T RR Pr L 4s B '62 

M K & T RR Pr L 4158 D "78...... 


Mo 
Mo 
Mo 


Pac RR list & r 5s A ’65...... 
Pac RR ist & r 5s F "77 
Pac RR ist & r 5s G '78 


Mob & O RR gen 4s '38 
Mob & O RR Mont Div Ist 5s ’47.. 


Moh & Mal Ry ist (asmd) 


4s '91 


Mont C Ry Ist (asmd) 6g ‘37 
Mont C Ry Ist (asmd) 5s 37 


Mor 


& Ess RR Ist r 312s 2000.. 


| M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A ’55.. 


M & E RR Cns mtge 412s B '55.. 


Mut 


Fuel G Ist (asmd) 5s '47.... 


Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4s A '78.. 
Nash Flor & Shef Ry ist 5s '37.... 


Nau 
NE 
NE 
N J 


gatuck RR Ist 4s '54 
ng T & T ist 5s A ’52... 
ng T & T ist 4'2s B ‘61. 
Jt RR Ist gu 4s '86 


N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s A '52... 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B '55.... 


N Orl Term Ist 4s '53 


NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 


| NY 


NY 


| NYC&HRr&imp5s C 2013 


NY 


NYC&H R Mich Cen col 
| NY 

NY 
| NYC&StL RR deb 4s 


& Har RR ist gu 312s 2000. 

& L Br RR g Ist 4s ‘41 

& Put RR cons (asmd) 4s '93.. 
Cent RR cons 4s A 

C & Hud R RR mtge 312s ‘97 
C & Hud Ri reg 312s '97 

C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934...... 
C Hud Ri gold 4g °42.......... 
C & HR r&imp 4!2s A 2013.. 
(NY C) 
C & H R Lake Sh col 314s '98 
312s '98 
Ch & StL RR Ist 4s ‘37 

Ch & StL RR reg 4s '37 

(n mtg) 


NYC&StL RR 2 & im 6s ABC ‘31. 


NYC&StL RR r5!2s A '74 
NYC&StLRR r m 5!2sB'75 
NYC&StLRR r m4!2sC '78 


NY 
NY 


| NY 


NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 


(n Co) 
(n Co) 
(n Co) 
Conn RR Ist 412s A '53 . 
Conn RR ist 5s B '53.... 
Edis 1st & r 6198s A ‘41.... 
Edis lst & r 5s B ‘44 
G&ELH & P Ist 5s '48...... 
G&ELH&P Pur My 4s ‘49.... 
L & W Ry ist r gu 412s B "7 
Ont & W Ry r 4s '92 

Pow & Lt Ist 412s '67 ; 
Prov & Bost RR g 4s ‘42...... 
Tel ist & gen 4198 '39........ 
Tel deb 6s ‘49 SF 

Tel ref 6s A ‘41 


N Lock & Ont P Ist & r 5s A '55.. 


W RR gen ist 6s 

W RR imp & ext 6s '34.. 
WV RR New Riv Ist 6s '32.. 
W RR Ist cons 4s '96 

W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s '44.. 


N&W Ry PC &C Jt P m 4s ‘41 


Nor 
Nor 


Nor Ind Pub Serv ist & r 5s C '66 


Nor 
Nor 


P 
Pp 
P 
P 
P 


Cen Ry gen & r gu 5s A ‘74.. 
Cen Ry gen & r gu 414s A ‘74 


Ind Pub Serv ist & r 5s D '69 
Pac Ry Pr L 4s ‘97 SF 


P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1.. 


Ry r & imp 419s A 2047... 
Ry r & imp 6s B 2047.... 
Ry r & imp 5s C 2047 
Ry r & imp 5s D 2047.... 
Term ist 6s 


P Ry Wash Cen Ry Ist 4s '48.. 


Nor 
Nor 


Ry of Cal ist 5s ‘38 
& So RR ist 5s ‘41 


N Stat Pow ist & r 5s A ‘41 
N Stat Pow ist & r 6s B ‘41.... 


Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Okla 


Ore 
Ore 


Conn Ry Ist gu 4s 43 

Pow ist & r 5s B '52........ 
Pow ist & r 412s D °56 

P Ser lst & r Tias A ‘46 

P Ser ist & r 7s B ‘47 
River RR Ist 5s ‘36 

River RR gen 5s ‘37 

G & El list 5s 
Sh L RR cons Ist 5s '46 
Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s '46.. 


Or-Wash RR & Nav ist & r 4s '61 


Pac 


| Pac 


Pac 
Pac 
Pac 
Pad 
Pen 


PO & D RR Ist & r gu 4428 A 77 


Pen 
Pen 
Pen 


G & E ist & r 419s F (wi) 
Gé&Egr 5s A ‘42... 
G & E ist & r 419s E '57 

T & T Ist & coll 5s ‘37 SF.... 
T & T r mtge 5s A '52 

uc & Ill RR list 4's '55 

ncCL &P Ist 4128 "77 


P&L Ist & r 5s B '52.... 
P&L ist & r 5s D '5S3 
RR cons 4s 


n 
n 
n 


60 


RR cons 4s ‘48... 
RR cons stpd $ 4s 
RR cons 412s ‘60. 
RR gen 4!2s A ‘65... 


Penn 
Penn 
Penn 
Penn 


-. abcdeg 
. abcdeg 


abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdefg 
abcef 
abcdefg 
abd 


. abd 


abcdeg 
abcdeg 


abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abd 


ceg 
ceg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
ab 

ab 

abe 
abcdefg 
abcefg 
af 


abcde 


.) abede 


abf 
d 
d 
abdf 
abcef 
c 
abcdefg 
abceg 
abceg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdf 
abcd 
abcd 
abed 
abcd 
ced 
abcd 
abd 
abd 
abcdf 
abcdf 
abcdef 
abcdef 
abcdefg 
d 
d 
af 
abcde 
abcd 
abcde 
be 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 


5 abcdeg 


ab 

ab 

c 

c 

abdf 
abd 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
d 


f 
abedefg 


df 

af 
cdf 

d 

a 

af 

at 
abcdf 
abcd 
d 
abcdef 
abcde 
abc 
deg 
bede 
bde 
abcd 
abed 
abcdf 


Sales High 


Low 
73 105 
35 


22 


10634 
987, 9812 
985, 98 
12-5-30 
3-26-31 
3-25-31 
2 10734 10734 
9-30-30 
9-25-30 
3-23-31 
87 8612 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
2-21-31 
3-24-31 
1-31-31 
2-5-31 
3-26-31 
1-16-31 
2-28-31 
11-13-30 
3-26-31 
3-24-31 
921, 921% 
3-6-31 
981, 98 
3-23-31 
3-3-31 
3-13-31 
1-21-31 
10-31-20 
2-6-31 
9-22-30 
10-7-30 
11-1-30 
11-14-30 
3-4-31 
6-13-30 
11-19-30 
11-14-30 
2-19-31 
5-13-30 
10-6-30 
10-1-30 
12-6-30 
10-3-30 
12-12-30 
5 10514 105% 
3-25-31 
5 9814 
95%, 9514 
3 79 79 
1-6-31 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 
10-13-30 
3-12-31 
3-24-31 
3-25-31 
2-14-31 
1183, 11834 
12-13-30 
9-29-30 
85 85 
2-26-31 
100'g 10014 
2-13-31 
1-28-31 
2-26-31 
3-21-31 
110110 
130. 334 
3-26-31 
911, 911% 
6-25-30 
10613 106 
3-24-31 
10-31-30 
987, 985% 
3-25-31 
1057_ 10534 
3-25-31 
991, 9914 
3-26-31 
3-16-31 
12-13-30 
2-9-31 
2-11-31 
2-27-31 
10314 10314 
105105 
3-23-31 
2-10-31 
2-21-31 
3-24-31 
1-6-31 
12-8-30 
11-22-30 
102% 10214 
3-25-31 
4-26-30 
10-9-30 
8734 8712 
803, 7934 
12-6-30 
8-26-20 
10113 10115 
903, 903% 
9612 9615 
94 94 
921% 921% 
3-25-31 
3-6-31 
3-5-31 
1-12-31 
2-18-31 
2-17-31 
3-25-31 


28 


2-9-31 
10034 10015 
3-25-31 

10014 100 
107%, 107 
3-24-31 
84 34 
3-26-31 
2-27-31 
1001_ 100% 
1-22-31 
10415 10434 
1-10-31 
89 885, 
3-17-31 
3-20-31 
11434 11413 
3-25-31 
3-21-31 
99 99 
1-23-31 
4534 4514 
10-15-30 
96 96 
10314 1031 
1115, 1115, 
10634 10634 
3-25-31 
3-23-31 
3-16-31 
7-17-30 
98 98 
987, 9815 
12-11-30 
1-8-30 
2-16-31 
9-30-30 
10-4-30 
945, 943% 
681, 6815 
98 98 
11234 112% 
104-104 
10415 10412 
9-17-30 
3-19-30 
3-25-31 
1-9-31 
103%, 103 
10534 10534 
12-24-30 
10-4-30 
10-6-30 
3-26-31 
1121, 11245 
2-27-31 
3-23-31 
10-6-30 
3-26-31 
3-26-31 
95 9454 
10-6-30 
10436 10414 
10-4-30 
10414 10415 
1071 10713 
2-11-31 
10-6-30 
9914 9914 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 
3-10-31 
3-18-31 
3-26-31 
106 =: 106 
1015_ 10115 


_ 


UWNwWANM wi 


Last 


10634 | 


9834 
93 
971% 
10012 
112 
10734 
9555 
10012 
97 
8512 
103 


10312 | 


9212 
104 
10134 
101 
10534 

96 

87 

86 

8912 
10312 

9215 

8814 

9814 


1047 
13414 
10515 
1183% 
10114 
10314 
85 
8514 
10014 
901, 
105 
10034 
1021, 
110 
121 
10574 
9114 
102 
10614 
9612 
101 
9878 
10114 
10534 
10515 
9914 
96 
10015 
921, 
10053 
10114 
90 
10314 
105 
90°38 
10075 
9734 
10234 
8512 
9934 


10048 | » Chicago & North Western Railway: 


10215 | 


94 
90 
9012 


8734 | 


7934 


95 
10113 
903, 
9612 
94 


9214 | 


9234 
97 


92 
108 


10214 | 


84 
107 
101 
10514 
9515 
10213 
37 
11014 
10514 
92 
9315 
93 


80 

885% 
9614 
9514 
8514 
353, 


10015 


9815 
10014 
107 
8315 
84 
9914 


995, | 


1001, 
1005, 
1043, 
108 
887% 
10212 
10334 
11413 
106 
11013 
99 
102', 
4534 
98 
96 
10314 
1115, 
1063, 
1047, 
100', 
10414 
10214 
98 
987% 
9515 
108 
103 
104 
10415 
943, 
681, 
98 
11234 
104 
10415 
104 
87 
10355 
104 


1033, | 


10534 
941, 


99 


11114 | 


11215 
10215 
10214 
10214 
10814 
10774 
95 
9854 
10418 
9835 
1041, 
10713 
10013 
963, 
9914 
104 
10315 
9734 
983, 
1834 
106 
10115 





| section departure directed removed. 


| carloads, 


{Complaint dismissed. 


| reparation awarded. 


| carloads, from Kenosha, Wis., 


955 | Some shipments found undercharged. 
955% 


| metal 


10134 Wilmington, Del., 


9214 


| Darnell, 


Protests on Rail 
Rates Announced 


Reports of Examiners and 
Decisions Involving the 


Recapture of Excess Earn- 
ings Made Public 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 27 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23151 and related cases——Perrine Arme- 


strong Co. v. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louise 
ville Railway: 1. Rates charged on lumber, 


| in carloads, from La Fayette. Ind., to Detroit, 


Mich., and from Kokomo, Ind., to Flint, Mich., 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed, 
2. Rate charged on like triffic from Kokomo, 
Ind., to Detroit, Mich., found inapplicable. 
Applicable rate found not unreasonable, but 
in contravention of tie long-and-short-haul 
provision of section 4. Unauthorized fourth- 
Refund 
3. Rate charged on 
Ind., to Cleveland, 
unreasonable. Complaint 


of overcharges directed. 
like traffic from Kokomo, 
Ohio, found not 
dismissed. 


No. 23022.—Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. v. 
Texas & Pacific Railway: Upon reconsidera- 


| tion, original report, 169 I. C. C. 241, modified 


to provide for award of reparation on ace 
count of overcharges on shipments of crude 
petroleum, in carloads, from Wickett, Tex., to 


| Gas Center, La., delivered on Dec. 9, 1927. 


No. 22978.—Middleton Compress & Ware- 
house Co. v. Port Utilities Commission of 
Charleston, S. C.; Facts proved found insuf- 
ficient to constitute a cause of action. Come 
plaint dismissed. 


No. 22913.—South River Lumber Co., Inc., v. 
Norfolk & Western Railway: Rates on lumber, 
in carloads, from Cornwall, Va., to destina- 
tions in trunk-line and New England terri- 
tories found not unreasonable. Complaint dise 
missed 

No. 21765.—Interstate Engineering & Cone 
struction Co. v. Pennsylvania Railroad: Com- 
mission has no jurisdiction over demurrage 
charges assessed for the detention of cars 
moving in intrastate commerce. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 21744.—Borden Co. v. Erie Railroad: 
1. Rate charged on tin plate, in carloads, 
from McKeesport. Pa., to Randolph, N. Y., 
found unreasonable but not unduly prejudi- 
cial. Reparation awarded. 2. No findings or 
order for the future necessary because of the 
conclusions and determination in Iron and 
Steel Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517. 

No. 21454.—Otis Gin & Warehouse Co. v. 
Alabama & Vicksburg Railway: Rates on hemp 
or jute cotton-bale bagging and iron or steel 
cotton-bale ties, in straight or mixed car- 
loads, from Galveston and Houston, Tex., and 
on iron or steel cotton-bale ties, in carloads, 
from Atlanta, Ga., to certain destinations in 
New Mexico found not unreasonable in the 
past but unreasonable for the future Rea- 
sonable rates for the future prescribed. 

No. 21436.—Portland Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Association v. Bay Cities Transportation 
Co.: Class and commodity rates charged on 
various commodities originating in California 
and shipped by water from California ports 
to Portland, there stored, and subsequently 
shipped by rail to destinations in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, found not unduly 
prejudicial. Joint through water-and-rail 
rates from California ports to same destina- 
tions found not unreasonable or unduly prej- 
udicial. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 21026——Carbon Limestone Co. v. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad: Rates on crushed stone, in 
, from Hillsville, Pa., to destinations 
in New York, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed 

No. 23697.—Hamilton & Gleason Co. v. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad: Rates 
charged on power shovels and parts thereof, 
in carloads. from Marion and Lorain, Ohio, to 
Denver and Pueblo. Colo., found applicable, 


23412 and related cases.—Farber Sheet 
Metal & Roofing Co. v. New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad: Rates on roofing slag, 
in carloads, from Reading. Hokendauqua, 
Swedeland and Bethlehem, Pa., to Pawtucket, 
East Greenwich and Rumford. R. I. and 
Sterling, Conn., found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rates for tie future prescribed and 

cases.—Simmons Co, 

No. 23182 and related ~ sg 
ond-class rate of $4.43 found applicable oO 
shipments of apring-and-cotad. LARwEe Ts. ae 
Calif., Portland, =the 

not unreasonable. 

= 2 anon 
on a mixed carload shipment © 

pe furniture and spring-and~ 

cotton mattresses from Kenosha, Wis., to 

Seattle, Wash., found applicable and not un- 

reasonable. Complaints dismissed. 5 

No. 23096.—Charles S. Walton & 0, ae 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: Rate on i 
quebracho extract, in tank-car loads, from 

to Baltimore, Md.. found 
rwise unlawful. Com- 


and San Francisco, 
and Seattle, Wash., 


not unreasonable or othe 


laint dismissed. j 
. Reports of Examiners 


The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of examiners in rate and 
finance cases, which are summarized as 


— Ch Milwau 

i ce Docket No. 8460.—Chicago, - 
wee Paul & Pacific Railroad, Apandon ae’. 
Recommended a Cn en veniene® 

resent an uture : \ > 
a Saceanity permit the abandonment iy, Brn 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific — 
road Co. of part of a eer a of ra 
od and Clark counties, Ss. ; 

ty ooses2 —Rathkamp Brothers Co. Vv. a 4 
folk & Western Railway. Rates on coa —— 
carloads, from points in Kentucky, West a te 
ginia, and Virginia to Kennedy Heights, a 
cinnati, Ohio, found not unreasonable ut 
that for the future they will be unduly pre) 
udicial. Nonprejudicial rates for the future 

scribed. 
prescrip 413.—Binswanger & Co. of Texas V. 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulk Railway. Rate on 
rough-rolled glass, in carloads, from Okmul- 
gée, Okla., to Houston, Tex., found not — 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Complain 

smissed. 
= 33881—Harmon Cc. Smith v. Chicago 
& North Western Railway. Rates on passen- 
ger automobiles and motor trucks, carloads. 
from Pontiac, Mich., to Williston, N Dak. 
found applicable. Comovlaint dismissed 

No. 24048.—Culbertson Brothers Co. v. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Carload 
rate on onions, in sacks, from Payson Utah, 
to Minneapolis, Minn., there reconsigned to 
Duluth, Minn., found not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23907.—Pierre Furniture Co. v. Chicago 
& North Western Railway. Rates on furni- 
ture, carloads, from Minneanolis, Minn., and 
Chicago, Ill., to Pierre, S. Dak.. found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Come- 
plaint dismissed 

Recapture Decisions 


Tentative recapture reports dealing with 
the excess earnings of the Sugar Land 
Railway (Tex.) and the estate of R. J. 
i, lessee of the Batesville South- 
western Railroad (Tenn.) for certain re- 
capture periods between March 1, 1920, 
and Dec. 31, 1928, also were made public 
by the Commission. (Finance Docket Nos, 
3939 and 3527, respectively.) 

According to the Commission’s determi- 


/ nation the Sugar Land Railway had earn- 
lings of $402.538.14 in excess of the 6 per 


cent allowed under the Interstate Com- 


|merce Act, of which $201,269.08 was held 


to be recapturable by the Government un- 

der the terms of section 15a of the act. 
The Batesville, it was held, had excess 

earnings of $37,938.32, of which $18,969.16 


1037, | Was fixed as the recapturable amount. 
8) 


I. C. C. Defers Increase 
In Certain Stone Rates 


By an order just entered in Tnvestiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3584, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from March 28, 1931, until Oct. 
28, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 
ules, proposing changes in the description 
of stone, rough, sawed or cut, between 
points in Arkansas and Oklahoma which 
would result in increases. 


Lighthouse Safety Device 


Lighthouses, by sending at the same 
moment a radio and a sound signal, pro- 


The order of the Commission being in 
compliance with the statute is neither UN-| Gouv & Osweg RR Ist 5s °42 
lawful nor unreasonable and will there-| Gr Rap & Ind RR Ist 4!.s ' 
fore be affirmed. Grays Pt Term Ry Ist 5s 

MARSHALL, C. J., JONES, ALLEN, Kinxape| Gt Nor Ry gen_7s A °36. 


a Ot Mor By rem Te Fes. ccc casceses 
and ROBINSON, JJ., concur, lot Nor Ry gen 518 eR acces ca 


United States District Court for the North-| the Nation’s finances were in a depre- 
ern District of Tllinois. ciated state.” 

The B, & O.'s purchase of the Alton was! No action has yet been taken by the 
questioned in the original intervening pe-|Commission with respect to the stock- 
tition of the stockholders on several | holders’ petition for permission to inter- 
grounds, among which was that Kuhn,! vene, 


vide ships running through fogs with a 
basis upon which to calculate their dis- 
tances from the lighthouses. The United 
States Lighthouse Service recently in- 
stalled this system. (Department of Come 
merce.) 


|G 8 & 6 A 2 ext M & P gu-Se ° Penn RR gen 5s B ‘68 
Penn RR secured 6!2s5 a 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A '5S6.. 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 


Pere Marq Ry Ist 
LContinued on Page 9, Column 3.) 
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Favor of National 


. | | 
Than Current Operating Comparatively few States require com-| fornia and Michigan, has been that the | 


Expenses, According to 
Annual Report to Board 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 27.—The 
earnings of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City in 1930 were less than cur- 
rent operating expenses, plus reserves and 
furniture and equipment purchases, ac- 
cording to the 16th annual report of the 
bank to the Federal Reserve Board in 
Washington. The only other years in 
which this condition has existed were 
1915 and 1924. 

The average rate of earnings on total 
assets for the year was 3.27 per cent as 
compared with 4.82 per cent in 1929. For 
the second time since 1920, the bank was 

P unable to add to its surplus account or 
pay a franchise tax to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The section of the report com- 
menting on the operations of the year 
follows in full text: 

The principal variations in the impor- 
tant items of resources and liabilities of 
the bank during 1930, as compared with 
1929, consisted of a reduction from $55,- 
456.000 to $41,606,000 in the average total 
of earning assets, an increase from $113,- 
570,000 to $123,623,000 in average cash re- 
serves, and decreases in the average 

*amounts of Federal reserve notes in cir- 
culation and member banks’ reserve de- 
posits, the first from $74,304,000 to $72,- 
950,000, and the latter from $90,643,000 
to $87,741,000. The large decline in av- 
erage earning assets was due to a reduc- 
tion of about $26,000,000 in loans to 
member banks and small reductions in 
holdings of bills purchased and other 
earning assets, partly offset by an increase 
of nzarly $14,000,000 in average holdings 
of United States Government securities. 


Earning Assets Decline 


Reductions in both loans and ac- 
ceptances during the first month of the 
vear reduced the total of earning assets 
from about $40,000,000 to below $30,000,000. 
The next three months of the year brought 
only small changes in totals, as further 
reductions in loans were offset by in- 
creased holdings of bills. Purchases of 
Government securities in May and June 
increased the total substantially, and a 
gradual-increase in the total of loans and 
acceptances during the last half of the 
year brought the total of earning assets 
up to nearly $60,009,000 on Dec. a. The 
average amount of member bank reserve 
deposits from month to month varied only 
slightly until November and December, 
when substantial declines occurred, the 
average for December, $85,408,000, being 
nearly $3.500,000 under the average for 
July, the high month of the year. 

Cash reserves declined steadily during 
the year from average amounts in excess 
of $140,000,000 in January and February 
to an average of about $104,000,000 in 
December. This decline reflected the 
changes in earning assets and deposits 
referred to above, and a substitution of 
other types of currency for Federal re- 
serve notes, as reflected in a reduction 
in Federal reserve notes outstanding from 
a January average of $85,405,000 to a 
December average of $69,097,000, while to- 
tal demand for currency decreased by only 
$2,000,000. 

Advances on member banks’ bills pay- 
able or on rediscounts were made during 
the year to more than 50 per cent of the 

mber banks of the district, as against 
about 45 per cent during 1929. Loans 
totAling $15,042,000 were outstanding to 
195 banks at the end of the year. On 
Dec. 31, 1929, 194 banks were borrowing 
$29.649.000. and on the _ corresponding 
date in 1928, 156 banks were borrowing 
$31,143,000. The reduced volume of bor- 
rowing, as compared with the previous 
year, was due almost entirely to reduc- 
tion of loans to the larger banks located in 
the reserve cities of the district 


e 


Operating Loss Shown 
@ The average rate of earnings on total 
earning assets during the year was 3.27 


per cent, as compared with 4.82 per cent) 


in 1929. This reduction of nearly one- 
third in the earning rate, coupled with a 
reduction of nearly one-fourth in the 
volume of earning assets, is reflected in 


the difference between net earnings of 
$1,013,586 in 1929 and a 1930 deficit in 
earnings of $200,976. 

The total deficit in earnings for the 


past year was made up of an operating 
loss of $32,787.86, plus the usual reserves 
for replacement of bank buildings and 
fixed machinery and equipment, amount- 
ing to $168,188.36. The deficit. plus $259.- 
396.67 paid during the year in dividends 


to member banks, reduced the surplus 
account to  $8,701,659.11, an amount 
slightly in excess of the bank’s sub- 


scribed capital stock. 

The past vear, the year 1924, and the 
year 1915, which was the first full year 
@f the bank’s operation, are the only 
Years in which earnings have been less 
than current operating expenses, plus re- 
serves and furniture and equipment pur- 
chases. In 1920 the surplus account of 
the bank was built up to 100 per cent of 
the subscribec capital stock, and in that 
year and each succeeding year except 
1924 and 1930 net earnings were suffi- 
ciently in excess of dividend require- 
ments to permit payment of a franchise 
a\ik to the United States Government and 

dGitions to the bank’s surplus account. 


Franchise tax payments made by the 
bank since its organization aggregate 
$6,939,099.60. 


Dollar Volume Decreases 


The volume of work done by the bank 
and its branches at Omaha, Denver, and 
Oklahoma City, as measured by trans- 
actions in those departments where vol- 
ume is comparable to the number of pieces 
handled, was only slightly less during the 
Past year than in 1929, but there were 
substantial declines in the dollar values 
represented by certain transactions. 

Notable declines in dollar volume were 
82 per cent in face value of notes dis- 
counted or rediscounted for member banks, 
13 per cent in face value of checks han- 
dled for collection, and 31 per cent in 
the amount of securities handled in safe- 
keeping transactions. At the end of the 
year securities aggregating $137,285,000 
were held for safekeeping for 682 mem- 
ber banks, a decline, as compared to the 

@previous year, of $41,000,000 in the amount 
of securities held, and of 23 in the number 
of member banks availing themselves of 
this service. 

Notes offered for discount by member 
banks which were not accepted because 
of ineligibility, technical irregularities, in- 
sufficiency of collateral, unsatisfactory 
credit showing, etc., amounted to $2,998,- 
900, or approximately 1 per cent of the 
amount of all paper offered, and con- 
sisted of 2,084 individual notes, or ap- 
proximately.-6': per cent of the total 
number of notes handled. 

The discount rate of 4 
all classes of paper and all maturities, 
which was made effective in the district 
on Dec. 20, 1929, was maitnained until 
Feb. 15, 1930, at which time the rate was 
changed to 4 per cent. A further reduc- 
tion to a 3', per cent rate was made on 
Aug. 15, 1930, and that rate was main- 

ined throughout the balance of the 
year. 


per cent, for 


, 


mercial banks that accept savings or 
thrift accounts to keep those funds sep- 
arate from the monies deposited in com- 
mercial or checking accounts, for invest- 


are legal investments for savings banks, 
Representative Celler (Dem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., said in a written statement 
|March 27, making public the results of 
!an investigation he has conducted of the 
| subject. 

This segregation of assets representing 
different classes of deposits is known as 
“departmental banking,” he explained. 

California and Massachusetts are not- 
able examples of States which require 
departmental banking, Mr. Celler stated. 
Twenty-nine States have no such require- 
ment, and there is no Federal statute 
imposing it upon national banks, he added. 


Moreover, in his opinion, national banks 


have an advantage over State banks 
where segregation is required by State 
law. 


Another objection to imposing an obli- 
gation on all banks that accept time de- 
posits to invest such assets in securities 
legal for savings bank investment, ac- 
cording to Mr. Celler, is that there would 
not be a sufficient supply of such securi- 
ties and those that have been designated 
as “legal” would “soar in price to ridiculous 
heights.” 

Mr. Celler’s statement, under the head 
of “Shall Thrift Accounts in Commercial 
Banks Be Segregated and Separately In- 
vested,” follows in full text: 

I find that in the discussions on the 
question of departmental banking or seg- 
regation of time deposits in commercial 
banks, little consideration is given to the 
fact that at the present time there is 
no Federal law requiring such a procedure 
by national banks. 

It must be kept in mind that national 
banks can not be so restricted by any 
State statute since a State sovereignty 
can never control or restrict in its bank- 
ing operation an instrumentality of the 
Federal Government—a national bank is 
such an instrumentality. 


Would Discriminate 


Against Siete Banks 


If State commercis! banks were com- 
pelled to segregate their thrift accounts 
they would be discriminated against and 
national banks would be favored. The 
State banks would smart under such dis- 
parity. The National City Bsnk, for ex- 
ample, has been most vigorous in its ex- 
pansion program. It is and has been 
extending its branches throughout the 
Boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Queens 
and Brooklyn. 

It has strong contenders for branch 
bank mastery in Brooklyn and Queens in 
the Bank of Manhattan Company, the 
Brooklyn Trust Company and the Irving 
Trust Company. If the proposed restric- 
tions were passed causing segregation of 
savings deposits and the investments 
thereof, the advantage of the National 
City Bank, for example, over the Bank 
of Manhattan Company or the Irving 
Trust Company, or the Brooklyn Trust 
Company, all State institutions, would be 
tremendous. 

This advantage would be highly unfair. 
I do not believe that the National City 
Bank covets this advantage, but would 
not, I am sure, refuse the advantage if 
it were offered it. 

In the discussions, furthermore, 
attention is paid to the fact that there 
would not be sufficient “legal” invest- 
ments for all the savings funds—thus 
segregated. Such securities listed for 
“savings” investments would soar in price 
to ridiculous heights. 

Bad cases usually make bad law. Our 
recent bank difficulties should not be the 
only compelling force in effecting changes 


little 


in our banking statutes. The Bank of 
United States and the Chelsea Bank 
are the worst kind of foundations upon 


which to base constructive amendments 
to our banking law. The public hysteria 
attendant upon these failures is quite in- 
consistent with safe and sane banking 
changes. 

I personally hold no brief for either 
side of the case and believe the matte: 
should be divorced from consideration of 
the Bank of United States and Chelsea 
Bank difficulties. 

It is well to consult the experience of 
other States on the subject. I find that 
very few States have departmental bank- 
ing, with consequent segregation of thrift 
accounts from commercial «demand de- 
posits. with limitations and _ restrictions 
upon investment. 

The States of Maine, New Jersey, Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Florida, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas; New Mexico, Arizona, Missouri 
Kansas, Iowa, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana and Washington 
have no such segregation. 

Comparatively few States compel seg- 
regation, the notable ones being Massa- 
chusetts and California. Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Michigan, 
Wyoming, Ohio, Oregon and Texas are 
others that require segregation. 


Louisiana Commissioner 
Finds Need Lacking 


The State Bank Commissioner of Loui 
siana, J. S. Brock, writes me that in that 
State “there has never been any occasion 
or experience prompting a recommenda- 
tion of this kind.” . 

The Bank Commissioner of Oklahoma, 
C. G. Shull, says, “I have given the mat- 
ter some little thought and in my opinion 
conditions in this State do not justify 
such a law at this time.” 


The Bank Commissioner of Kansas, H. | 


W. Koeneke, states: 

“A segregation of investments for sav- 
ings deposits would perhaps work to the 
disadvantage of the savings depositors, 
for the reason that the bank would 
naturally consider that savings or time de- 
posits were in the form of investments by 
the depositor and could be invested in 
long-time securities and would not have 
the liquidity which is now available to 
the Kansas depositors owing to the fact 
that it is advisable and necessary that 
the Kansas banks invest a certain por- 
tion of their funds in highly liquid se- 
curities and the savings and time de- 
positors benefit in their proportion in this 
liquidity. 

“It would seem to me that it would be 
dangerous to bring about a segregation 
which would necessarily mean that the 
permanence of the savings and time de- 
posits would be taken into consideration 
and long-time investments made which 
might not be liquid and in times of de- 
pression would not be readily marketable.” 

The Banking Commissioner $f Wiscon- 
sin, C. F. Schwenkey, siates 

“In connection with the liquidation of 
suspended banks. we are not convinced 
that the segregation of time deposits, and 
segregation of investment thereof, would 
be of any material benefit to the savings 
| creditors, because, the experience in those 
States which do segregate, such as Cali- 


ment in the classes of securities which | 


|; investment of time deposits has been gen- | 


erally in long-term investments, which in | 
| this period of depression have suffered the | 
| greatest depreciation.” 


The State Bank Commissioner of Colo- | 
rado, Grant McFerson, states as follows: 

“We wish to advise you that some years 
ago the law required the segregation of 
savings deposits but due to the fact that 
after several years it was decided this was 
making a preferred creditor of such ac- 
counts this law was repealed. 


“It was not felt that such restriction or 
handling of savings accounts was of ma- 
terial benefit to their businéss and beyond 
question of doubt the preferment of any 
creditors is a policy which cannot be con- | 
sidered as a fair one to the general cred- 
itors of an institution.” 


Colorado Repealed 
Segregation Law 


On the other hand, however, the Secre- 
tary of Banking in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, Peter G. Cameron, advises that 
there is no provision in the Pennsylvania 
banking laws requiring the segregation of 
time deposits and their investment in re- 
stricted classes of securities. 

He further states that, without having 
given the subject mature consideration, he 
is inclined to the belief that time deposits 
might well be segregated and invested in 
securities of a very high grade and segre- 
gated from the general assets of the bank 
for the protection of these depositors in 
the case of failure. 


In North Carolina, the law does not pro- 
vide for segregation. Nevertheless the 
Liquidating Agent of the Banking Depart- 
ment of that State, C. F. Taylor, calls at- 
tention to the fact that at the present 
time there is before the Legislature of 
North Carolina, now in session, the same 
suggestion as made by the Banking Super- 
intendent of New York, sponsored by 
parties interested in the subject. 


Although Florida has no such legisla- 
tion, the Comptroller of the State seems to 
be in hearty accord with the suggestion 
of the Banking Superintendent of New 
York. 

It is interesting to know that our neigh- 
bor to the north, Canada, “does not re- 
quire a segregation of savings accounts or 
provide for their investment in any pre- 
scribed fashion.” ‘(See “The Banking Sys- 
tem of Canada” by Benjamin H. Beck- 
hart, page 402.) 

The Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress also reports to 
me after consulting many treatises and 
translations of banking laws of many 
European countries, that generally no such 
restrictions exist in Europe. 


‘Imports of Gold Equal 
$1,380,000 During Week 


New York, N. Y., March 27.—The gold 
‘report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended March 25 
shows total imports of $1,380,000 coripris- 
ing $1,099,000 from Mexico and $281,000 
chiefiy from Latin American countries. 
There were™no exports and there was no; 
net change in gold earmarked for foreign 
account. 


Panama Transits Reach 
Low Mark for February 


Commercial traffic through the Panama 
Canal during the month of February, 1931, 
was the lowest February traffic since 1926, 
when 426 vessels were passed through the 
Canal 

In comparison with February, 1930, traf- 
fic for the past month declined 60 transits 
(12.2 per cent); 234,389 net tons (9.9 per 
cent); and 447,681 cargo tons (188 per 
cent). In comparison with February 


1929, there was a decrease of 91 transits 
(17.4 per cent); 
and 
—Issued by 


293,664 net tens (12.1 per 
620.279 cargo tons (243 per 
the Panama Canal. 


cent); 
cent) 


| resentation 
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Bank Merger | 
Held Not to End | 


State Charter. Reserve Bank Also to Report Substantial Gains in Distri- 


° ee | 
Pennsylvania Decision Says_ 


Union of Trust Company. 
With National Bank Is 


Not Dissolution 


| 





HarrissurG, Pa., March 27, 


When a Pennsylvania State bank con-| 
solidates with a national bank located in 
the same county, city, town or village 
pursuant to the acts of Congress author- 
izing such a consolidation, the charter of 
the State bank is not thereby extinguished 
and the State corporation is not thereby 
dissolved, the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania has held in the case of Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Intervener, v. 
First National Bank and Trust Company, 
of Easton. 


In accordance with the decision, it will 
be necessary for the Northampton Trust 
Company, which consolidated with the 


| First National Bank of Easton under the 
| title 


of First National Bank and Trust 
Company, on July 1, 1929, to apply to the 
Court of Common Pleas of Northampton 
County for a decree of dissolution if it 
wishes to extinguish its charter. 


The Pennsylvania court cites with ap- 
proval the case of Petition of Worcester 
County National Bank (162 N. E. 217) 
decided by the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court in 1928, and later affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States (279 
U. S. 347). 

“The United States has no power to 
create or destroy Pennsylvania corpora- 
tions,” the opinion states. “They can be 
destroyed only by Pennsylvania or with 
her consent.” 

The State laws provide a method for 
dissolution of the charters of Pensyl- 
vania corporations, and it is a corollary of 
this, the court holds, “that only by obedi- 
ence to the prescriptions of this act can 
a corporation called into being by Penn- 
sylvania be dissolved.” 


Status of Notes Fixed 
In Insolvency Cases 


Maker Held Liable for Obliga- 
tion to Kentucky Bank 


FrANKForT, Ky., March 27. 

One who executes notes which are car- 
ried among the assets of a bank from 
the time of their execution and which 
are needed after the bank's insolvency 
to help discharge the liabilities of the 
bank, is estopped to claim that they are 
not valid and binding obligations upon 
him, on the ground that his action was 
“a pure accommodation to the bank and 
in a friendly effort to help it and with 


'no positive idea of committing any fraud 


upon any one.” 

This is the substance of the decision in 
the case of O. S. Denny, Banking Com- 
missioner, Vv George H. Fishter, just 
handed down by the Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky. The Banking Commissioner, 
representing the creditors of the bank, 
was permitted to recover against the 
maker of the notes. 

“By giving his note the maker causes 
a misapprehension of the bank's assets,” 
according to the opinion. 
may reach creditors through 
various channels, among which are pub- 
lished statements of the bank and re- 
ports of the bank examiner, an official 
created by the public to protect creditors. 
The very continuance in business of a 
bank which would have been closed by the 
examiner but for the deception is in a 
sense a misrepresentation.” 





Largest Arsenic Plant 
The largest arsenic plant in the world 
is in Mexico at San Luis Potosi. The 
plant is a smelter producing as a 
product approximately 800 metric tons of 
arsenic monthly. 
ing used widely by railroads to kill weeds 
on their rights-of-way. ‘Department of 
Commerce.) 


“The misrep- | 


by-| 


The poison now is be-| 
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Production of Autos Continues |Trade Continues 


To Expand in Chicago District 





bution, and Fair Reco 


Employment and Pay Rolls 


Chicago, Ill., March 27.—Production of | 
passenger automobiles in the United) 
States expanded during February for the, 
third consecutive month, the monthly busi- 
ness conditions report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, to be issued March | 
31, will say. February distribution also| 
showed substantial gains. 

A fair recovery is noted from recent low 
levels of manufacturing employment and 
pay rolls. Significant increases in work- 
ing time at many plants gave rise to a 
5 per cent gain over the middle of Jan- 
uary in aggregate pay rolls. 

Wisconsin industries showed a _ rela- 
tively greater increase than in other por- 
tions of the district. Among the specific 
industries reporting better than average 


gains throughout the district were several | 


of the iron and steel lines, automobiles, 
knit goods, men’s and women’s clothing, 


shoes, furniture, paints, brick, and miscel- | 


laneous groceries. The sections of the re- 
port dealing with manufacturing and with 
agricultural products follow in full text: 


Automobile Production 


|And Distribution Expand 


Production of passenger automobiles in 
the United States expanded during Feb- 
ruary for the third consecutive month.The 
increase of 30 per cent over January was 
much larger than for the same period a 
year ago, although output of 181,735 com- 
pared with 280,996 in February, 1930, rep- 
resenting a decline of 35 per cent, and 


totaled 55 per cent below the same period | 


of 1929. Trucks produced during the month 
aggregated 37,633, gaining 19 per cent over 


the preceding month and declining 221 | 


per cent from last February. 

Substantial gains were shown in Feb- 
ruary over January in distribution of auto- 
mobiles in the Middle West, although the 
increases in both wholesale and retail 
sales failed to equal those recorded a 
year ago for the same period. Compari- 
sons with February last year were un- 
favorable. Almost half the retail dealers, 
however, reported sales equal to or larger 
'than last February. In contrast to the 
usual upward trend, stocks of new cars 


in dealers’ hands changed little between | 


the end of January and Feb. 28. Used 
ear sales increased~considerably during 
| February, and were only 3 per cent un- 
der a year ago. The number 
showed a slight gain over a month pre- 
vious and a small decline in value. Stocks 


of both new and used cars remained con- | 


siderably lighter than last year. Deferred 
payment sales, though constituting a 
somewhat larger portion of the total re- 
tail sales of dealers reporting the item, 
were below a year ago, the ratio of 44 
per cent this February comparing with 41 
per cent a month previous and 50 per cent 
last February. 


Furniture Shipments 


Seasonally Heavy 


Furniture manufacturers in the Seventh 
District booked orders during the month 
of February aggregating only 19 per cent 
under those of the preceding month, as 
compared with an average January-to- 
February decline of 26 per cent. Ship- 
ments, despite heavy cancellations in Feb- 
ruary, increased twice the usual amount 
for the month—by 48 per cent. Unfilled 
orders fell off slightly from a month pre- 
vious and stood at the close of February 
at 84 per cent of orders booked during the 
month, an increase of 12 points over the 
72 per cent obtaining at the close of Jan- 
uary. In the year ago comparison, orders 
| booked, shipments, and unfilled orders 
|were 19, 30, and 27 per cent lower this 
February. The average rate of opera- 


{tions maintained was 53 per cent of ca- | 


pacity, comparing with 48 per cent in Jan- 
uary and 63 per cent a year ago. 

The production of packing-house com- 
modities in the United States during Feb- 
ruary fully equalled the average level for 
ithe month and exceeded that of a year 
ago by 5 per cent, although the recession 
of 19 per cent in volume from January 
was Slightly greater than is ordinarily the 
case. Month-end pay rolls reflected de- 
creases from the corresponding period of 
January of 3 per cent in the number of 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 





























[Continued from Page 8.] 
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on hand | 


very in Manufacturing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


employes, 7 per cent in hours worked, and 
of 6 per cent in total wage earnings. The 
aggregate value of sales billed to domestic 
and foreign customers in February was 
7 per cent less than in the preceding 


month and 28's per cent under last year. | 


A reduction from the earlier month in| 
the prices of packing-house commodities, 
with the exception of lamb, as well as| 
lessened demand during the Lenten sea-| 
son, contributed to most of the decline | 
from January, while lower prices than a 


; year ago were mainly responsible for the 


recession from 1930. Holdings of packing- 
house products at slaughtering establish- 
ments and in cold-storage .warehouses in 
the United States recorded a seasonal in- 
| crease on March 1 over the beginning of 
February and totaled slightly greater than 
last year and the 1926-30 average for that 
date. 


February shipments for export exceeded 
those of the preceding month, owing to an 
increased demand in Europe for lard and 
also to an effort on the part of companies 
in the United States to build up their con- 
| Signment stocks in foreign countries be- 
|}fore the advance in freight rates from 
| Chicago to New York becomes effective on 
| April 1. Foreign demand for lard, from 
stocks already abroad or available for im- 
mediate shipment, was good during the 
period; demand for meats continued on 
a limited basis but with some improve- 
ment shown over January. Very little 


buying of meats or lard for future de-| 


livery was reported. March 1 consign- 
ment inventories in Europe (inclusive of 
stocks in transit from the United States) 
totaled heavier than on Feb. 1. 

Seventh Federal Reserve District pro- 
duction of creamery butter remained in 
|February at a high level for this season 
of the year and exceeded that of a year 
ago by 9's per cent, the decline of 4's 
per cent from January being customary 
for the month. The tonnage sold to cus- 
tomers by reporting firms in the district 
| totaled 16's per cent larger than in the 
corresponding month of 1930 and was only 
2 per cent less than in the preceding 
month, as consumption remained heavy 
| because of the low price of the commodity. 


Level of Prices 
\On Upward Trend 


| March 1 stocks of creamery butter in 
jthe United States were below those far 
any corresponding date since May, totaling 
16,000,000 pounds less than for March 1 
last year, despite greater production in 
|1931. The increase of 9,000,000 pounds 
|in these inventories as compared with the 
1926-30 average was smaller than evi- 
denced at 
|February. Prices trended upward after 
| the early part of the month, though con- 
tinuing at a relatively low level. 
Wisconsin factories increased the manu- 
facture of American cheese by approxi- 
mately 13 per cent during the four weeks 
ended Feb. 28 over the preceding period, 
|}but the volume remained nearly 10 per 
cent less than in the corersponding month 


of 1930 notwithstanding a heavier pro- 
duction of milk thar® usual at this sea- 
son. This recession from a year ago may 


be ascribed to the diversion to the butter 
industry of some milk ordinarily used in 
|cheese. Redistribution of American cheese 
from primary centers in Wisconsin con- 
tinued to exceed current production but 
was 15 per cent less than from Jan. 5 to 


31 or the corresponding period of 1930 
Total stocks of cheese in the United 
States declined seasonally on March 1 


from the beginning of February, though 
remaining on a level with a year ago and 
4,000,000 pounds above the 1926-30 aver- 
jage for that date. Quotations for the 
commodity continued to decline during 
February and early March. - 


Minting of Silver Offsets 
Gold Loss in South Africa 


Losses on the refining and minting of 
gold coin at the Pretoria Royal Mint have 
been more than counterbalanced by the 
profits on silver and bronze coinage, ac- 
cording to a recent report from the Con- 
troller and Auditor General for the Union 
of South Africa, forwarded to the De- 
partment of Commerce by Acting Com- 
merial Attache Edward B. Lawson, Johan- 
nesbureg 

The Government's profit on silver coin- 
age from 1922 to 1930 totaled £862,323, of 
which £192,056 related to 1929-30 opera- 
tions. Profits on bronze coinage in the 
eight-year period totaled £7,117, and in the 
{past year £3,462. The mint’s present sur- 
plus of £411,104 is due almost entirely to 
profits on silver coinage 

Gold refining and minting operations 
presented a more favorable financial re- 
turn in the past year than formerly but 
the improvement is due to the recovery of 
gold from flue sweepings of several 
years.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, 


Budget Estimates Deferred 





(Continued from Page 1.| 
Roop said, he will be going over the sit- 
uation with his own staff preparatory to' 
conferences with the Treasury from which 
the Budget Bureau necessarily has to ob- 
tain the data respecting the outlook for 


income. Ogden L. Mills, the Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury, already has stated 
with respect to the March income tax 
payments that some weeks would be re- 
quired for the Treasury to examine the 
collections before it can reach a conclu- 
sion as to how great the loss of Govy- 
ernment revenues would be from 
shrinkage in receipts from 1930 incomes. 

This fact, it was said, will mean that 
the Budget authorities can not have final 
figures from the Treasury until later than 


| ventories held by mills. 


| uary. 


| durin 
| first 
the beginning ef January or | 


33 | 


the | 


normal, and Mr. Roop explained that final | 
| decisions on the general policy would have | 


to be made by the President who obvi- 


ously will await the Treasury advices. Mr. | 


Roop said he recognized that the Budget 
Bureau's problem was one which will re- 
quire the utmost care in solution, while 
President Hoover has repeatedly declared 
that formulation of the budget policy was 
among the most important of matters to 
which his attention was annually directed. 

Although Mr. Roop had no information 
on the subject, oral statements in behalf 
of the Treasury were to the effect that 
the March income tax payments can not 
be expected now to reach $350,000,000, as 
against $559,000,000 in the same month a 
year ago. The last announcement respect- 
ing the outlook was by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, who 
said that $350,000,000 was the maximum 
to be expected. The receipts being tab- 
ulated show now, however, that this figure 
will not be reached. 

The effect of the decline in revenue in 
March, which will continue in the June, 
September and December quarterly in- 
stallments, will be to reduce the available 
cash for use in payment of current run- 
ning expenses. 
determine what will be required in the 
| way of curtailed expenditures or increased 
borrowings, according to Mr. Roop. 


It is for the President to| 


jtain from February 


Quiet in Twelfth 


Reserve District 





Moderate Decline in Febru- 
ary Reported for Indus- 
trial Production in San 
Francisco Area 





By Isaac B. Newton 
Chairman of the Board and Federal Reserve 
Agent, Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco 

Whatever intangible influences may 
have affected the current position of 
twelfth district business it is fairly cer- 
records that there 
has not yet been concrete evidence of 
improvement in the most important 
phases of activity. Declines, although 
moderate in most cases, predominated 
during that month in measures of indus- 
trial production, trade, and wholesale 
commodity prices. 


On the whole, the condition of agri- 
culture has been benefited by moderate 
rainfall and mild temperatures during the 
last six weeks, but soil moisture supplies 
are still reported to be inadequate in much 
of the district. Favorable conditions for 
crop production, together with large and 
in many cases excessive storage stocks, 
has tended to reduce the already unsatis- 
factory prices to farmers. The need for 
supplemental feeding of livestock has been 
considerably dimiinshed by the favorable 
growth of forage on district ranges. 


Various Industries Less Active 


Despite seasonal tendencies to expand 
slightly, the petroleum, mining, and con- 
struction industries were less active dur- 
ing February than in January. Lumber 
production increased but little, whereas 
there is usually a sharp rise in February. 
Both shipments and orders of lumber con- 
tinued to exceed production and there 
were further substantial reductions of in- 
, Output of flour 
declined more than is customary between 
January and February. 


Most measures of trade indicate a fur- 
ther decline in distribution of commodi- 
ties during February. Department store 
sales declined more than seasonally and 
wholesale trade was lower than in Jan- 
y. Registrations of new automobiles 
declined during the month, whereas there 
is usually little or no change in such rég- 
istrations between January and February. 
There was also a decrease in the move- 
ment of goods in the intercoastal trade. 

Although the February average of 
wholesale commodity prices declined 
sharply from the January level, most com- 
posite weekly indexes have been steady 

g the last week in February and the 
half of March. : 
Trends Not Changed 


Excepting certain developments incident 
to Federal Treasury financing on March 
16, no new elements were introduced into 
the credit situation during the four weeks 
ended March 18 to change the trends of 
the past two months. Holdings of dis- 
counted bills by the reserve bank re- 
mained low and purchases of acceptances 
by that bank were unusually small until 
early March when acceptance holdings 
increased substantially. As in other re- 
cent months, security loans of reporting 
member banks, which are currently at the 
lowest levels in three years, moved down- 
ward while investments of those banks ex- 
panded. Commercial loans and total de- 
posits averaged higher than in the pre- 
ceding four-week period and, together 
with increased investments, reflected ad- 
ditions to the supply funds in the district, 


These additions resulted chiefly from 
(1) an excess of Government expenditures 
over collections, (2) mint purchases of 
imported and locally produced gold, and 
(3) a withdrawal of funds from eastern 
money markets. Banks in the Twelfth 
District were allotted $82,000,000 of the 
$1,400,000,000 of Federal Treasury financing 
of March 16. Following the absorption of 
this issue (composed of $23,000,000 of lorg- 
term bonds and $59,000,000 of short-term 
certificates) by reporting member banks, 
Government deposits and holdings of Fed- 
eral securities of these banks increased 
while their borrowings at the reserve bank 
were further reduced. 
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Receipts 
Customs 


URGE. eavcacae shoot 7 
Internal-rey enue receipts eibinres-» | 
Income tax nents 2,611,693.07 
Miscellaneous internal rev- ; 
enue ; ; ; 1,664 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 33.309.58 


.+ $5,125,015.70 
22,840.00 
. 662,969,077.16 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts .. 
Balance previous day 


Total see eeeeeeceeess $668,116 ,932.86 
Expenditures 

General expenditures .......... $4,499,533.83 

Interest on public debt .... 604 247.35 

Refunds of receipts ........... 285.088.62 

Panama Canal 218.38 


Operations in special “accounts 
Adjusted-service certificate 
fund RGAS bi 0.chs0% 73S OO 
Civil-service retirement fund . 

Investment of trust funds 


1,023,873.13 


43,263.01 
97 690.67 
608,389.56 


Total ordinary expenditures $5,663,618 07 
Other public debt expenditures 37,118.164.00 
Balance today i - 625,335,150.79 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of March 27 





ee 


New York, March 27.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) sae 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) ; 
Germany (reichsmark) .. 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) . oes 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) oe 
Switzerland (franc) ... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 











China (Shanghai tael) ...... 
China (Mexican dollar) ...... 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) ..... 

Japan (yen) a? 

Singapore (dOllar) .......esssecesee 
Canada (dollar) 


Cuda (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
DOr SUVS cccceccdconcesscocccnecece 
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Charitable Bequests Handled 
By State Agency in Maine - 


Legislature Creates Foundation of Which 
Governor Is President to Act as Administra- 
tor of Philanthropic Gifts 


By ERNEST L. McLEAN 


Secretary, Maine Foundation, State of Maine 


HE Maine Foundation, granted a special 

charter by the Legislature in 1929, “for 

the purpose of receiving and maintain- 
ing. either absolutely or as trustee, a fund 
or funds, and applying the income and prin- 
cipal thereof to promote the common wel- 
fare of the people and the well-being of 
mankind throughout the State of Maine,” 
has already been named residuary legatee in 
the wills of several citizens and has received 
some small cash gifts. 


v 


The president of the Foundation is the 
Governor, William Tudor Gardiner, and its 
trustees and incorporators are men of the 
highest standing in official and business life 
in the State. 

The purposes and aims of this somewhat 
unique organization are thus set forth in the 
foreword of a pamphlet containing copies of 
the act creating the corporation, its certifi- 
cate of organization and its by-laws: 

“The Maine Foundation was conceived for 
the purpose of affording a reliable and self- 
perpetuating trustee in Maine for the ad- 
ministration of funds designed for philan- 
thropic and charitable purposes. For years 
it has been felt that many persons might 
have made gifts to worthy purposes of pub- 
lic welfare in Maine had they been assured 
of the proper care of their gift and its 
proper application to the objects designated 
in the bequest, or, in the event of the failure 
of those objects, its wise application to some 
other charitadle use. It is believed that this 
Foundation will be as nearly permanent as 
any human organization can be. 

“It has become established that the foun- 
dation or trust, so-called, is the safest and 
best means of administering charitable gifts 
and bequests. Money left to charitable or- 
ganizations outright is often dissipated or 
lost through unwise investment. 

“The officers of such organizations fre- 
quently have no experience in the invest- 
ment of funds. Outside trustees experienced 
in making investments, frequently lack that 
interest in the purposes of the bequest nec- 
essary to make it most effective. 
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“It was felt that testators would be more 
willing to make bequests for public welfare 
if they were assured of a trustee of the 
highest character and most enduring love of 
Maine, qualified to administer their gifts 
wisely and well, whether designed for char- 
ity, education, arts, industries or research. 

“It has been proven that the administra- 
tion of similar foundations has been finan- 
cially wise and prudent and that, as the 


march of time and progress has brought 
changing conditions, the wealth left for the 
common good and for human development 
has been most helpfully and humanely ex- 
pended, carrying ever-increasing service and 
blessing. 


“Instances have arisen where it is believed 
large sums would have been given to the 
general welfare of Maine and its residents, 
had there been a strong, well-established 
and self-perpetuating foundation of suffi- 
ciently high standing to merit the confi- 
dence and approval of testators. 


“With this in mind, the eighty-fourth 
Maine Legislature passed an act creating 
The Maine Foundation. The Governor 
signed and approved the act and men of 
distinction in Maine have been pleased to 
become its members and to be associated on 
its board of trustees. 

“Under the by-laws, the Governor of the 
State, the Chief Justice of Maine’s highest 
court, an associate member of that court 
and the president of one of Maine’s four 
colleges shall always constitute four of the 
nine trustees. 

“The presence on the board of such men 
guarantees a noncompetitive and noncom- 
mercial administration with no purpose to 
afford other than the most complete obedi- 
ence to the wishes of a testator. 
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“The remaining five trustees are chosen 
one each year for a term of five years from 
the members of the Foundation, made up of 
business and professional men, bankers, edu- 
cators and industrialists, all deeply inter- 
ested in the Foundation. The administra- 
tion of any funds given to the Foundation 
thus becomes nonpolitical, nonpartisan and 
nonsectarian. 

“It is believed that The Maine Foundation 
affords a trustworthy, permanent and flex- 
ible medium through which gifts may be 
impartially administered in accordance with 
the changing demands of time. It is wholly 
unselfish and philanthropic, designed to fur- 
ther the best interests of Maine, her indus- 
tries, institutions and people. 

“The Maine Foundation is in no way asso- 
ciated with any financial or other institu- 
tion, but is friendly to all institutions of the 
State. It derives no profit from the admin- 
istration*of any funds, the charter creating 
it providing that no officer, member or em- 
ploye shall receive or be entitled to receive 
any pecuniary profit from its operation. It 
has only the high purpose of devoting the 
time and ability of its members to the wel- 
fare of Maine.” 
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Seeking for Cause of Head Colds 


Efforts of Research Workers Are Reviewed 
By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 


Bacteriologist, Department of Health, State of Illinois 


IPPOCRATES practiced medicine in 
Athens, Greece, 400 years before the 
time of Christ. He thought head colds 

were caused by impurities in the fluids of the 
brain. After the stopped up feeling and 
headache, the brain mucous wag discharged 
through the nose. This was a purification 
process. 

Pliny, one of the most celebrated writers 
of ancient Rome announced with the final- 
ity and conviction born of acknowledged 
authority, “I find that a cold is checked by 
anyone who will kiss the nostrils of a mule.” 
There is a comparable expression in every 
language to our English, “I have caught a 
cold.” 

The idea is deep rooted in all folk belief 
that head colds are caused by exposure to 
cold weather conditions. It was once sup- 
posed that many diseases were due to un- 
known mystical agents. There still remains 
in our folk expressions an idea that colds 
are contracted or caught in some mysteri- 
ous manner by drafts, chilly winds and such 
weather conditions. 

We have no such foolish notions about 
other diseases. If we have typhoid fever, 
we don't look for the cause in the direction 
in which the wind is blowing. We try to find 
the case of typhoid from which the germs 
that cause the disease are spreading. The 
word malaria means “bad air.” We still use 
the term, but we know that a parasite car- 
ried by the mosquito causes the disease. The 
swampy country with the mists and bad 
smelling air were only breeding places for 
the particular mosquito which carries 
malaria. 

When a person says he is suffering from a 
“cold,” he certainly does not express a 
scientific opinion. He merely repeats what 
he has heard many people say under condi- 
tions of affliction apparently similar to his 
own. When he was a child his mother 
wrapped him up well and cautioned him re- 
peatedly against the evil effects of “draughts” 
and “night air.” But the material solicitude 
did not succeed in preventing the familiar 
complaint and the child grew up with 
“colds” not only in his nose but also in his 
mind. We are a “cold” minded people. 

Arctic explorers, hunters, and trappers liv- 
ing in cold climates do not suffer from head 
colds. Eskimos do not have colds unless 
visited by a man from a civilized community. 
Cold weather does not cause us to “catch 
colds.” We may wrap ourselves up in woolens 
and thick coats, but still we have head colds. 

What causes a “head cold”? This question 
can not be answered at the present time. 
But we are approaching a solution of the 
problem. We know some things that do not 
cause colds. We also know that we have 
colds and plenty of them. Recent reports 
indicate that the average person engaged in 
gainful industrial employment loses about 
two and one-half days per year from his 
work because of “colds.” This causes a loss 
of approximately $500,000,000 each year in 
wages alone. 

This does not represent the total economic 
loss. It does not take into consideration the 
loss in energy and efficiency for many days 
following an attack, the loss from illness 
indirectly due to colds or cost of medicine 
and medical and nursing services. Thus it 


appears that the common cold 
problem. 


Only the human has colds. 
not have colds. The only exception is the 
chimpanzee. These big monkeys cost around 
seven to nine hundreds dollars each. Con- 
sequently they will never be used extensively 
for studying “head colds.” Thus the study 
of colds must be done principally in people. 
That limits experimentation very seriously. 
The bacteriologists, however, must have been 
trying to find the “cold” germ for over 50 
years. Up to the present time no one has 
proven the existence of a single germ that 
will cause “colds” when put into a healthy 
person's nose and throat. 


The “human equation” is entering more 
and more into our attempts to study “head 
colds.” We have found in the research 
laboratories of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health that bacteria sprayed into the 
nose are rapidly destroyed. The covering 
cells lining the nose destroy bacteria which 
come into contact with them. This is nature's 
safeguard against bacterial invasion. Dis- 
ease germs have been sprayed into the noses 
of many healthy volunteer people. Very few 
of these persons have developed disease as a 
result. The bacteria were rapidly destroyed 
and did not grow and cause disease. The 
covering cells lining the nose killed the germs. 

The term “human equation” means that 
certain changes take place within us that 
allow a head cold to develop. These changes 
prevent the mucous membrane or lining of 
the nose from killing the germs. The causa- 
tive agent of colds, as well as of other dis- 
eases, must be present in or around us most 
of the time. Chemical and other changes in 
our bodies, brought on by variations in tem- 
perature, in the amount of sunshine and in 
diet allow the germs to grow, and multiply. 
Then the mischief begins. 

This is not a new idea. Many invisible 
agents that are potentially dangerous can be 
carried about by healthy people. The causa- 
tive agent of infantile paralysis is an example 
of this kind of an invisible virus. Most of 
us who reach adult life have immune anti- 
bodies in our blood which keep us from get- 
ting infantile paralysis. For that reason few 
adults get the disease. They are immune 
because they have been vaccinated by nature 
against infantile paralysis. During child- 
hood and youth they carried in their noses 
and throats the virus of the disease. This 
caused the immune anti-bodies to develop in 
the blood. There was not enough of the 
virus at any one time to cause an attack of 
infantile paralysis. 

Observations of this kind are of the great- 
est importance. They have opened up a 
whole new field of investigation into the 
causes of disease. Once the causes have been 
definitely determined, the question of pre- 
vention and control is comparatively simple. 

Definite means of preventing colds must 
await the successful prosecution of research 
studies along this line. 

In the meantime it may be definitely said 
that the observance of well known hygienic 
rules reduces the liability to colds. It may 
be added that rest in bed at the very onset 
of a cold will frequently nip it in the bud. 
— in bed always hastens recovery from a 
cold. 
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FEDERAL AGENCY RECORDS 
RADIO NETWORK’S GROWTH 


. 


Department of Commerce Bureau Also Compiles Infor- 
mation on Its Various Supervisory Activities 


\ 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By W. D. TERRELL 


Director, Radio Division, Department of Commerce 


IKE most successful business estab- 
lishments, the Government, in order 
to handie its business efficiently and 
successfully, must be a good bookkeeper. 
It is quite likely that the average radio 
fan, even when not listening to “Amos 
and Andy” or “Rudy Vallee” gives a 
thought to the records the Government 
maintains so that they may hear this 
entertainment as far as the present 
stage of the art will permit without 
cross-talk and other man-made inter- 
ference. 
v 
To this end, the Radio Division of 
the Department of Commerce compiles 
statistics of the work carried on in its 
service. A thorough record of the work 
performed throughout the country is 
kept, showing the amount of measure- 
ments, examination of radio operators, 
investigations and kindred activities of 
the Division accomplished. 


The Division has the country, includ- 
ing continental United States and its 
insular and territorial possessions, ex- 
cepting the Philippine Islands, divided 
into nine districts each in charge of a 
supervisor. The record of work per- 
formed in each district shows the work 
performed for each day of the month 
and is compiled monthly and forwarded 
to the Division’s headquarters in Wash- 
ington, where it is checked and totaled 
for the entire country. 


The number of ship, land ‘(engaged 
in point-to-point, ship-to-shore or aero- 
nautical service), broadcasting, aircraft, 
amateur, experimental, visual broad- 
casting and relay broadcasting stations 
are shown in the records. The number 
of measurements made of broadcast and 
other than broadcast stations to ascer- 
tain whether they are operating on 
their assigned frequency is shown. 
Checks on foreign stations, as well as 
those of the United States, are made as 
these stations may cause interference to 
United States stations if they are not 
on their authorized assigned frequency. 
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A detailed measurement record is 
kept for each broadcasting station, giv- 
ing the assigned frequency, the devia- 
tion from its assignment, if any, the 
date and exact time the measurement 


was made. 

In the case of ship inspection where 
a violation is found, its nature is re- 
corded and action taken to remedy the 
defective apparatus or, where it is a 
matter of the lack of properly licensed 
operators, steps are taken to have 
proper and efficient personnel in charge 
of a station. 


A record is made of the different 


cities visited in connection with the 
service. 

In the examination of the different 
classes of radio operators (commercial, 
broadcast, phone and amateur), the 
names of the applicants, the number 
examined and the number passing and 
licensed are available. A license record 
is kept of all operators. 

A card record of all 
stations is maintained, showing the 
name of the station, call signal, geo- 
graphical location in degrees, minutes 
and seconds, power, owner, and message 
rates for ship-to-shore stations (known 
as general public stations). 

A compilation is also made of the 
number and class of the different sta- 
tions. 

Annually as of the close of the Gov- 
ernment fiscal year, June 30, a list of 
all United States commercial and Gov- 
ernment stations is published showing 
the above-mentioned data. In addition, 
a list of amateur stations is also pub- 
lished. 

The purpose of issuing these publica- 
tions can be paralleled with those for 
which a city directory is promulgated. 


United States 


¥ 
'MHERE is also another feature of the 

Division’s duties which is the settle- 
ment of international message accounts. 
In this respect, the Divisions acts as a 
clearing house for the adjudication of 
accounts incurred by radio. stations 
aboard merchant vessels for messages 
transmitted through stations in foreign 
countries. 

The statistics are made available to 
the public through the annual report of 
the Director of Radio to the Secretary 
of Commerce and a monthly Radio 
Service Bulletin. Occasionally, an ar- 
ticle is prepared for press release, but 
most of the articles appearing in news- 
papers and periodicals are obtained 
through reporters calling at the Divi- 
sion in person. 

All of these records are made with a 
view that information may be _ had, 
showing where the work is increasing 
most so that those localities may be 
properly taken care of by the Division's 
personnel. It is\quite obvious that in 
this radio era a decrease is quite re- 
mote. These records are also essential 
for economic purposes. 

The Congress, in considering appro- 
priations for the Government, must be 
shown that the work carried on is a 
necessity; consequently, it wants facts 
and figures. 

The Division, under the International 
Radiotelegraph Convention, is also re- 
quired to furnish certain of these data 
to the International Bureau of the 
Telegraph Union in Berne, Switzerland. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in 
the issue of March 30, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, discusses the growing demand for census statistics. 


Paying Employes’ Hospital Bills 
New York Governor Discusses Problem 
By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Governor, State of New York 


HE handling of compensation cases has 

been a problem to the hospitals since 

the passage of the New York Workmen's 
Compensation Act. First, the handling of 
workmen’s compensation cases involve more 
Specialized services than other classes of 
cases; second, hospitals generally have not 
secured payment equivalent to their cost of 
caring for such cases. 


The type of specialized service which the 
hospitals are obliged to undertake in work- 
men’s compensation cases can be illustrated 
as follows: The need for investigation in 
compensation cases where employment is 
not acknowledged by the employer; where 
details of accident are disputed; where em- 
ployers are not insured; by the need for 
counsel representing the hospital at com- 
pensation bureau hearings and at courts 
relative to the payment of hospital bills 
when resisted by employer or the insurance 
carrier; by the need to send doctors and 
records as medical evidence at hearings on 
claims; the need to carry the risk of non- 
payment of bills in third: party and in unin- 
sured employer cases; the need to advance 
the cost for medical service for long periods 
while waiting for the payment of disputed 
bills; the need of employing a collection 
agent for the hospital itself in cases extend- 
ing over a period of time; the need to pro- 
tect claimant from unreasonable visits of 
investigators. 


Hospitals are not equipped to carry on 
such activities. It must, therefore, be borne 
in mind that compensation work, because of 
its acute nature and because of this extra 
administrative work tends to be more expen- 
sive than general work although the theory 
of charging prevailing rates rather than cost 
plus still applies in this class of cases. It 
must also be borne in mind in considering 
this, that under the law, hospital and medi- 
cal bills are paid by the employer or by the 
insurance company representing the em- 
ployer. 

There is in New York State a great vari- 
ance among the hospitals as to the amount 
charged for care of compensation cases. Ef- 
forts have been made by a number of hos- 


pitals to secure uniformity but only to a 
small extent due chiefly to the necessity for 
recognized and agreed standards of work 
and payment and in calculating costs. The 
reason for the failure of the hospitals to 
solve these problems has been that they have 
lacked forceful coordination sufficient to 
make it possible for them to solve their 
problem in a broad way. 

As a matter of fact, this is a problem im- 
portant not only to the hospitals but to the 
general public since any losses suffered by 
the hospitals from handling workmen's com- 
pensation cases are paid by charitable con- 
tributions received by the hospitals, and in 
addition the losses sustained by the hospitals 
in handling workmen's compensation work 
has in some cases made the hospitals un- 
willing to handle compensation work. 

In order to make constructive changes it 
will be necessary to go into the detailed 
problem of costs in order to determine ade- 
quate rates, payment as related to costs, 
types of care, definition of terms, elements 
of unit cost, the question of including taxes, 
donated services, similar or comparable ac- 
counting methods, etc. It is believed that 
the careful thought and guidance of an im- 
portant fact-finding committee, which in 
addition to gathering data will act as a 
leader in bringing together all points of view 
and coordinating them, may successfully 
solve this problem either by recommending 
legislation or in some other way. 

Other questions which have arisen and 
which must be considered by the committee 
include wisdom of transferring patients from 
one hospital to another or from hospitals to 
the care of other clinics, and the whole 
question of securing unprejudiced and com- 
plete medical testimony in determining the 
degree and length of disability to assist 
those charged with adjudicating claims, and 
the question of the advisability of using un- 
regulated institutions, frequently calling 
themselves clinics, for medical treatment. 

It is important that these matters be thor- 
oughly studied on the basis of facts and 
with a view to determining the public inter- 
est and making recommendations how to 
secure it. 
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Placing Extension Teaching 
On Professional Basis + + + 


Need for Better Training Facilities, Increased 
Emphasis on Research and Development of 
Ethical Code Stressed by Specialist 


By C. B. SMITH 


Chief, Office of Cooperative Extension Work, Department of Agriculture 


XTENSION workers, generally, are in- 
terested in the question of whether ex- 
tension teaching has “arrived” as a spe- 

cial profession. Thought is being given as 
to what remains to be done to give extension 
workers the same professional recognition ac- 
corded resident teaching, engineering, law, 
and the similar established professions. What 
are the attributes of a profession, and how 
is extension work meeting them? ; 

The term “profession” implies special train- 
ing to enable one properly to meet the re- 
quirements of the work in which he expects 
to engage. For the most part the present 
force of extension workers have had a four 
years’ college course, but few of them have 
had training especially designed to fit them 
for extension teaching. 

More than 20 of the State colleges are now 
giving one or more undergraduate profes- 
sional courses open to juniors and seniors in- 
terested in becoming extension workers. Two 
of the leading State universities, Wisconsin 
and Cornell, have recently established pro- 
fessional improvement courses on a graduate 
basis, and are serving as regional training 
centers for extension workers already in the 
service. Colorado and Ohio have also made 
a beginning in the development of profes- 
sional improvement courses for the extension 
workers employed in those States. 
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Much more needs to be done in the train- 
ing of prospective extension workers. There 
is need for four or five graduate training 
centers geographically distributed to serve 
the 48 States, where extension workers with 
years of practical field experience can ob- 
tain advanced training in extension methods 
and engage in graduate research in the ex- 
tension field. The granting of sabbatic leave 
privileges to extension workers, as has al- 
ready been done in a number of the States, 
will only partially accomplish the desired re- 
sults, unless professional improvement courses 
are established to meet the requirement of 
such graduate students. 

Considerable progress has been made in de- 
veloping extension literature. Numerous bul- 
letins and a few books are now available 
which treat ef the history, development, and 
methods of organizing and conducting ex- 
tension work. Much of the so-called exten- 
sion literature, however, relates to agricul- 
tural and home-economics subject matter 
rather than to extension teaching as a pro- 
fession. Keen, experienced observers are 
greatly needed to record in a permanently 
available form, free from personal opinion 
and bias, what is taking place throughout 
the wide field of extension. 

As the basis for worth-while literature and 
in order that extension workers may have a 
body of scientific data as a guide to the fu- 
ture development and conduct of extension 
work, increased provision must be made in 
extension budgets for the conduct of re- 
search in the extension field. The beginning 
which has already been made in this field 
opens up wide possibilities of increased effec- 
tiveness through the application of the re- 
sults of scientific study to the conduct of ex- 
tension. 

Adequate and systematic record keeping 
and reporting of observation, activities, and 


accomplishments are invaluable in connec- 
tion with any growing and developing enter- 
prise. The importance of accurate records 
and reports in the conduct of a business 
enterprise is universally recognized. They are 
of no less importance in the educational field 
than in the business world. 
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In order that extension literature may ac- 
curately convey ideas to readers in all parts 
of the country and throughout the entire 
profession, a precisely defined and universally 
accepted terminology is an absolute neces- 
sity. Without suitable terminology, records 
and reports are almost meaningless and ex- 
tension research is handicapped. 

Up to the present time extension teaching 
has been a young person's job. The long 
hours of work, physical condition of roads, 
weather and distance, inadequate equipment, 
unstable appropriations and the almost 
limitless task to be done have all contributed 
to make it necessary for many well-qualified 
persons to seek other employment after a 
few years. 

The employment of additional field agents 
and office assistants, the payment of the en- 
tire salary of the extension worker from 
State and Federal funds, as is being done in 
California, Missouri, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, and several other States, the spread 
of improved roads, and the development of 
a technique of the profession are all con- 
tributing to length of tenure of office, and 
the possibility of one being able to continue 
in extension as a life work. 

It has been said that of all the profes- 
sions, those relating to education are most 
lacking in ethical standards. Largely due 
to the very nature of the work in which they 
are engaged, perhaps, extension workers fre- 
quently fail to give proper credit to research 
agencies, other extension workers, local 
leaders, farmers and farm women, commer- 
cial and other agencies for their part in the 
dissemination of information relating to im- 
proved practices in farming and home mak- 
ing 

Codes of ethics, rules of conduct, or pro- 
fessional standards, regardless of what they 
may be called, are worthy of consideration 
by ail of those interested in extension teach- 
ing becoming a true profession. 

The realization of all of those professional 
attributes mentioned above is dependent 
upon the development of a consciousness on 
the part of the rank and file of extension 
workers that extension teaching is a profes- 
sion. Extension house organs, and associa- 
tions of extension workers, both State and 
national, are contributing to this growing 
consciousness. Epsilon Sigma Phi, the na- 
tional honorary extension fraternity, is play- 
ing its part. It is doubtful, however, if the 
rank and file of extension workers as yet 
fully appreciate the part that a strong pro- 
fessional association under competent leader- 
ship can play in professionalizing extension 
work. 
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Potentially, extension teaching is a pro- 
fession, but much remains to be done be- 
fore it can rightfully expect to receive 
proper recognition as one of the scientific 
professions. 


Employment Standards for Women 


Federal Bureau’s Efforts to Improve Conditions 
By MARY ANDERSON 


Director of Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


HE fact that women have been in a 
T weaker position economically than have 

men necessitates greater consideration 
and control of the conditions of their em- 
ployment, to conserve alike their industrial 
efficiency and their health and to make it 
impossible for selfish interests to exploit 
them as unwilling competitors in lowering 
those standards of hours, wages, working 
conditions, and industrial relations that are 
for the best interests of the workers, in- 
dustry, and society as a whole. 

Under the United States form of govern- 
ment, each State makes its own laws—in 
some cases the best and the most backward 
legislation is found in adjoining States—and 
the Federal Government, better than any 
one State, is in a position to gather com- 
parable material from the different sections 
of the country and make it available to all. 
Its action necessarily is less direct than that 
of the States, but it is broad in scope and 
has the prestige of national administration. 


In harmony with the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, the Women’s Bureau has no man- 
datory powers nor any laws to administer. 
However, its declarations of standards and 
policies have the force always inherent in 
facts scientifically secured and presented. 


The standards drawn up by the Woman in 
Industry Service in pursuance of this pro- 
gram were deliberated upon with such care 
that after 12 years they remain the criteria 
of conditions of women's employment in the 
United States. Circulated in small pam- 
phlet form, they are like chart and com- 
pass, directing not only the Bureau's own 
activities in regard to all studies and inves- 
tigations but serving as a guide to other 
forces interested in promoting the welfare 
of wage-earning women. 

The first draft of the standards, based on 
State labor laws and on war regulations, 
was submitted for criticism and suggestion 
to every State department of labor, to rep- 
resentative employers, and to working 
women in a position to speak for national 
and international trade unions. Indorsed 
by the War Labor Policies Board, and re- 
vised in some respects to meet peace condi- 
tions, in their final form the standards were 
issued in December, 1918. 

When the service was made a permanent 
Bureau in 1920, the importance of formulat- 
ing standards and policies was recognized by 
the Congress, and it was one of the chief 
duties charged to the new Bureau in the 
creative act. 

The Bureau's standards for the employ- 
ment of women are as follows: 

An adequate wage, based on occupation 
and not on sex and covering the cost of liv- 


ing of dependents; time for recreation, self- 
development, leisure, by a workday of not 
more than eight hours, including rest pe- 
riods; not less than one and one-half days 
off in the week; no night work; no indus- 
trial home work. 

A clean, well-aired, well-lighted work- 
room, with adequate provision against ex- 
cessive heat and cold; a chair for each 
woman, built on posture lines and adjusted 
to both worker and job; elimination of con- 


* stant standing and constant sitting. 


Guarded machinery and other safety pre- 
cautions; mechanical devices for the lifting 
of heavy weights and other operations ab- 
normally fatiguing; protection against in- 
dustrial poisons, dust, and fumes; first-aid 
equipment; no prohibition of women's em- 
ployment, except in industries definitely 
proved by scientific investigation to be more 
injurious to women than to men. 

Adequate and sanitary service facilities as 
follows: Pure and accessible drinking water, 
with induvidual cups or sanitary fountains; 
convenient washing facilities, with hot and 
cold water, soap, and individual towels; 
standard toilet facilities, in the ratio of one 
installation for every 15 women; cloak 
rooms; rest rooms; lunch rooms, and the al- 
lowance of sufficient time for lunch. 


A personnel department charged with re- 
sponsibility for the selection, assignment, 
transfer, or withdrawal of workers and for 
the establishment of proper working condi- 
tions; a woman employment executive and 
women in supervisory positions in the de- 
partments employing women; employes to 
share in the control of the conditions of 
employment by means of chosen represent- 
atives, some of them women; cooperation 
with Federal and State agencies dealing 
with labor and employment conditions; the 
opportunity for women workers to choose 
the occupations for which they are best 
adapted as a means of insuring success in 
their work. 

It must be apparent that these standards 
are far from radical. They are not new and 
untried theories, as many employers of 
women had adopted such measures, more or 
less, long before the Women’s Bureau came 
into existence. But they should be guaran- 
teed to all wage-earning women and not 
only those so fortunate as to be in the em- 
ploy of the most forward-looking manage- 
ments, and as there are tens of thousands 
of women still employed at seriously low 
wage rates, at unduly long hour schedules, 
and in working environments detrimental to 
health and happiness, the Women's Bureau 
feels the necessity of constantly stressing in 
a number of ways the standards that it ad- 
vocates. 





